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Grateful  and  lovely,  through  the  leafy  glade, 
When  day  is  at  its  sultriest,  hea\de5t  heat, 
When  birds  scarce  twitter  in  the  noontide  shade. 
And  the  slow  herds  seek  out  some  cool  retreat, 
Comes  the  rich  mother  of  the  harvest  sheaves. 
Bearing  her  first-fruits  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Speared  barley,  wheat,  and  grapes  in  tinted  leaves, 
To  lay  them  on  God's  altar,  ripe  and  blest — 
Thank-oflfering  to  the  Bountiful,  who  gives 
The  fertile  sunshine  and  the  softening  rain. 
The  Father,  Lord,  of  everything  that  lives, 
Without  whose  blessing  men  would  sow  in  vain. 
Look  up,  O  Mother  I  holy  are  thy  tears, 
And  sweet  thy  hymn  of  praise  in  heavenly  ears. 
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THE     CHETWYNDES, 


I. 


jsg^lEOPLE  cannot  get  used  to  skinning  all  at 
ll^^  once.  When  the  Chetwyndes  were  ruined, 
their  moral  epidermis,  thickened  by  long 
habits  of  luxury,  might  be  said  to  be  flayed  off 
them,  while  they  were  left  to  shiver  with  bare 
nerves  under  the  unaccustomed  blasts  of  poverty. 
But  they  bore  the  miserable  process  with  a  certain 
degree  of  high-bred  stoicism.  No  one  ever  heard 
Mr.  Chetwynde  rail  against  anybody  for  having 
led  him  into  his  dismal  speculations,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  the  women  of  the  family  shed  a  tear 
because  they  were  deposed  from  their  high  estate, 
as  county  people,  and  driven  to  an  obscure  refuge, 
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amongst  the  crowds  of  London,  where  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  fortune  would  be  unknown  and 
unpitied. 

Mr.  Chetwynde  was  a  man  of  excellent  inten- 
tions. His  father's  extravagance  had  eaten  the 
heart  out  of  the  Harringby  property,  and  the  flesh 
off  its  bones  long  since,  and  the  son  had  inherited 
nothing  but  the  meagre  skeleton.  When  he  took 
possession  of  it  he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
an  immense  family,  and  improvident  tastes,  which 
they  shared.  He  had  married  a  beautiful  young 
woman  whom  Sir  Jasper  Carghill  had  brought  up 
as  his  own  daughter,  though  popular  rumour  said 
she  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  his  elder  brother. 
She  was  a  fine,  high-spirited  woman,  proud  of  her 
children,  impatient  of  narrow  circumstances,  and 
resentful  of  her  own  position.  People  in  general 
did  not  much  like  her ;  they  charged  her  with 
ingratitude  to  Sir  Jasper,  whom  she  would  never 
pretend  to  love,  though  she  owed  him  everything 
she  had  and  was ;  also  they  charged  her  with 
having  encouraged  her  husband  in  those  wild 
speculations  that  had  proved  their  ruin  ;  but  along 
with  their  blame  they  also  vouchsafed  her  their 
pity. 
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Just  before  Nurse  Bradshaw  left  Harringby  to 
go  up  to  town  on  her  sorrowful  errand  of  preparing 
a  place  for  the  reception  of  her  ruined  master  and 
his  family,  Mrs.  Chetwynde  took  her  aside,  and 
said  : — "  Nurse,  if  there  should  be  a  pleasant  room 
in  the  house  you  fix  on,  let  the  girls  have  it,  poor 
darlings.  They  will  feel  the  change  the  most  of  all 
of  us !  " 

Mr.  Chetwynde  had  been  in  London  the  week 
before,  and  had  seen  several  houses  ;  but  they  all 
wore  to  him  such  an  air  of  pretentious  gentihty 
that  he  shirked  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a 
decision  ;  and,  on  the  plea  of  not  knowing  which  of 
them  was  in  the  healthiest  neighbourhood,  he  left 
the  casting-vote  to  Nurse  Bradshaw,  who  was  a 
Londoner  born  and  bred,  and  might  be  better 
informed.  She  took  a  ten-roomed  villa,  and  ar- 
ranged the  larger  of  the  second-floor  back  bed- 
rooms as  a  boudoir  for  the  young  ladies,  decorating 
it  with  their  water-colour  sketches,  books,  favourite 
chairs,  and  little  knick-knackeries,  to  make  it 
appear  as  much  as  possible  like  their  lost  home. 

The  reason  why  she  chose  the  second-floor 
back  bedroom  was  three-fold.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  out  of  echo  of  the  roar  and  rattle  on  the  road  ; 
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in  the  second,  It  looked  over  an  expanse  of  small 
gardens  where,  it  being  now  summer,  the  trees 
were  bushy  and  green,  and  the  flowers  gay  ;  and, 
in  the  last,  it  possessed  a  fine,  old  yellow-veined, 
marble  chimney-piece  which  might  have  come 
out  of  some  great  house  fallen  into  decay ; 
a  chimney-piece  with  carved  clusters  of  grapes 
and  leaves,  and  two  yawning  heads,  with  serpent- 
wreathed  hair,  supporting  the  narrow  ledge.  It 
was  a  grotesque  piece  of  workmanship,  and  must 
have  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  once  upon  a  time. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  room,  it  caught  the 
eye  as  out  of  place  with  the  common  sash  window 
and  uncorniced  ceiling ;  but  when  Nurse  Bradshaw 
had  set  upon  it  Miss  Olivia's  engraved  Prague 
vases  with  some  ivy-tendrils  and  early  reddened 
leaves  of  the  Virginian  creeper  hanging  from  the 
centre  one  ;  when  she  had  spread  the  little  Persian 
carpet  on  the  hearth,  drawn  up  the  chairs,  strewn 
books  and  folios  on  the  table,  kindled  a  fire,  and 
lighted  the  lamp,  it  was  found  to  harmonize  with 
them  very  pleasantly. 

The  whole  family  arrived  together — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chetwynde,  Olivia,  Clara,  Fred,  Charley,  and 
the  four  little  ones.     Nurse  Bradshaw  met  them  at 
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the  door,  and  was  cheered  to  see  her  mistress  walk 
in,  head  erect,  countenance  clear,  and  step  firm  as 
ever.  Mr.  Chetwynde  looked  flurried,  and  the 
elder  children  eager  and  curious ;  but,  after  a 
minute  or  so,  a  flatness  fell  upon  them.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  act  a  laborious  part.  They  were 
all  friends  together.  The  change  was  tremendous, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  conceal  from  each  other 
that  they  were  sensible  of  it.  They  looked  in  at 
the  open  dining-room  door,  and  then  went  slowly 
up-stairs,  tired  and  depressed  ;  but  uncomplaining. 
Nobody  said  the  steps  were  steep  or  the  rooms 
like  closets,  after  stately  old  Harringby,  although 
they  all  thought  so.  Indeed,  the  only  remark 
anybody  made  was  on  the  strong  bloom  of  the  red 
geraniums  which  Nurse  Bradshaw  had  set  in  one  of 
the  drawing-room  windows. 

"  Tea  is  in  the  young  ladies'  sitting-room," 
Nurse  said,  as  she  followed  her  mistress  ;  "  it  is 
above  all  the  racket,  and  next  where  they  are  to 
sleep.  It  does  not  look  so  unlike  home  as  might 
be  expected,  and  I  hope  they'll  take  to  it  kindly." 

"  I'm  sure  they  will.  Nurse  ;  they  have  good 
heart  for  our  reverses,  bless  them  ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Chetwynde,  cheerfully. 
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The  two  smallest  children  had  already  taken 
an  objection  to  the  Irish  housemaid,  who  was  try- 
ing to  inveigle  them  from  mamma's  skirts.  They 
set  up  a  piping  howl,  until  Nurse  Bradshaw 
stopped  their  mouths  with  kisses  and  bore  them 
off,  first  to  tea  and  sweet  cake,  and  then  stowed 
them  safely  for  the  night  in  their  respective  cribs. 
When  she  again  sought  her  mistress,  whom  she 
found  with  her  husband,  and  elder  children  in  the 
young  ladies'  room,  the  urn  was  hissing  on  the  tea- 
table,  but  no  one  was  attending  to  it. 

"  Nurse,  what  do  you  think  mamma  says  ? " 
cried  Miss  Olivia,  as  the  old  servant  entered ; 
"  she  says  she  fancies  she  has  seen  this  room 
before  }  " 

"It  must  have  been  in  a  dream,  or  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence,  my  dear ; "  said  Mr. 
Chetwynde,  rallyingly. 

'*  Most  likely  the  old  Harringby  furniture 
deceives  your  mamma's  eye,  Miss  Olivia,"  Nurse 
suggested. 

"  The  furniture  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
interposed  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  meditatively,  as  if 
some  distant  shadow  of  memory  were  striving  to 
take  shape  and  substance  in  her  mind.     She  stood 
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thinking  and  straining  after  the  idea  that  still 
eluded  her  grasp,  until  Mr.  Chetwynde  bade  her 
not  let  her  imagination  run  away  with  her,  but 
come  and  make  tea. 

"  You  have  told  me  fifty  times  that  I  have  no 
imagination,  George,  so  that  is  all  nonsense,"  she 
replied,  still  feeling  after  the  intangible  wavering 
dimness  that  was  confusing  her.  "  Besides,  memory 
plays  tricks  with  us  quite  as  strange  as  ever  imagi- 
nation does.  Psychologists  say  that,  once  an  im- 
pression received  into  the  mind,  it  is  never  effaced  ; 
it  is  hidden  by  intervening  events,  or  forgotten 
amongst  their  multitude ;  but  still  exists.  And 
do  not  some  speculatists  define  the  great  account 
to  be  each  man's  and  each  woman's  memory, 
revealing  all  its  secret  records  at  the  moment  the 
soul  passes  the  threshold  of  the  other  world,  that 
it  may  stand  self-condemned  by  the  two  inde- 
structible powers  of  memory  and  conscience." 

"  An  awful  revelation  that  would  be  for  some 
of  us ;  but  it  is  a  rather  heterodox  notion,  Char- 
lotte. Besides,"  said  her  husband,  smiling,  "the 
children  are  hungry." 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  took  the  hint,  and  seated 
herself  at  the  table. 
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Nurse,  who  was  filling  the  teapot  from  the  urn, 
remarked,  as  she  did  so,  "I've  known  you, 
Mrs.  Chetwynde,  ever  since  you  were  four  years 
old,  and  from  that  time  till  you  were  married  you 
never  were  in  London.  I  shouldn't  think  you  could 
remember  what  happened  before." 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  made  no  answer ;  but  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  attested  that  neither 
probability  nor  improbability  had  much  weight 
with  her,  when  she  was  internally  persuaded  of  the 
true  foundation  of  her  own  ideas  ;  and,  when  they 
were  all  leaving  the  room,  after  tea,  she  turned 
round,  and,  glancing  over  it,  as  if  to  reassure 
herself  against  the  doubts  of  others,  said  :  "  Yes. 
There  is  no  mistake  in  my  mind  about  it.  I  have 
certainly  seen  this  room  before." 

The  following  morning  rose  brilliantly,  and 
Mrs.  Chetwynde's  first  movement  on  entering  her 
daughters'  room  with  motherly  inquiries  as  to  how 
they  had  rested  in  their  new  home,  was  towards 
the  window.  She  looked  over  the  little  gardens 
to  the  distance  where,  between  lines  of  irregularly- 
constructed  buildings,  glimpses  were  to  be  caught 
of  the  low  Surrey  hills.  After  gazing  some 
moments    her   eye    drew    slowly,   almost    uncon- 
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sciously,  back,  over  the  shrubs  and  trees,  more  or 
less  flourishing,  that  decorated  the  neighbours' 
premises,  until  it  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a 
fine  brown  beech.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  head 
thoughtfully,  saying : 

"Which  of  you,  children,  used  to  call  these 
brown  beeches  coffee-trees  ? " 

Olivia  laughed,  and  replied  : 

"  None  of  us,  mamma.  Why  there  were  plenty 
at  Harringby,  and  we  knew  them  well  enough,  of 
course." 

"  But  somebody  called  them  coffee-trees,  I'm 
sure." 

"Perhaps  you  did  yourself,  mamma,  when  you 
were  a  little  girl,"  suggested  one  of  the  smaller 
children,  who  was  putting  a  crust  of  bread  into  one 
of  the  wide-open  mouths  on  the  chimney-piece. 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  started,  and  exclaimed  sud- 
denly : 

"  I  have  it  !  " 

"  Mamma  !  mamma  !  "  remonstrated  Olivia — 
for  there  was  an  expression  of  painful  eager- 
ness in  her  mother's  look  that  shocked  her ; 
"  what  do  you  mean,  mamma }  You  seem  half 
wild." 
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Mr.  Chetwynde's  step  was  heard  descending. 

"  George !  come  here,  I  have  found  it  out ! " 
cried  his  wife,  vehemently. 

"  Found  out  what,  my  dear  ?  "  said  he,  entering. 

"  Found  out  what  puzzled  me  so  much  in  this 
room  last  night." 

"  What  is  it  >  " 

"  It  was  in  this  house,  in  this  very  room,  that  I 
last  saw  my  mother.  It  was  in  this  house  and  in 
this  room  that  we  lived  until  Sir  Jasper  Carghill 
took  me  away." 

"  My  dear,  good  Charlotte,  be  reasonable ! "  said 
Mr.  Chetwynde,  in  an  expostulatory  tone.  "  How 
can  you  pretend  to  recollect  anything  that  hap- 
pened so  long  ago  t     It  is  absurd  ! " 

"  I  don't  recollect  it — I  SEE  it !  "  she  answered 
firmly.  "  It  came  upon  me  in  a  flash,  when  I  saw 
Minny  sticking  a  crust  into  one  of  those  frightful 
mouths.  I  used  to  do  that  myself,  and  a  woman 
slapped  my  hands  when  I  did  it.  I  remember 
another  old  person,  without  either  hair  or  cap, 
peeping  in  at  the  door,  and  crying,  *  Hash  and  chop- 
sticks for  two,  doctor  ! '  and  then  making  hideous 
grimaces  at  me." 

"  Really,   my  love  this  becomes  serious,"  said 
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Mr.  Chetwynde,  looking  provokingly  incredulous. 
"  It  sounds  altogether  unreal." 

"  But  it  is  NOT  unreal." 

"  How  funny,  mamma,  that  my  feeding  these 
ugly  faces  should  make  you  say  such  queer 
things  !  "  cried  Minny. 

"Very  strange,  indeed,"  added  Livy,  though 
more  gravely.  She  was  disposed  to  see  something 
in  her  mother's  extraordinary  conduct  more  than 
the  others  could  or  would. 

"  Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  I  do  declare 
that  I  have  been  in  this  room  before,  and  in  this 
room,  I  remember  my  poor  mother.  We  were 
very  unhappy.     Both  of  us." 

"  Let  us  say,  love,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, and  have  done  with  the  matter.  I  declare 
it  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  see  you  look  and  talk 
so,"  said  Mr.  Chetwynde,  who  was  always  in  haste 
to  dispose  of  the  personal  part  of  anything  un- 
pleasant. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  about  coincidences, 
George  ;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  coincidence !" 
exclaimed  his  wife,  impatiently.  '*  I  was  dwelling 
on  the  matter  last  night,  for  I  scarcely  slept  at  all, 
and,   this    morning,    two    common-place    childish 
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things  flashed  a  light  over  the  past  such  as  I  never 
thought  to  see — yes,  and  I  will  see  more.  I  will 
know  when  and  where  and  how  my  mother  died. 
I  will  compel  Sir  Jasper  to  tell  me." 

"  Now,  Charlotte,  don't  run  a  tilt  in  the  dark  at 
your  best  friend  !  "  interposed  Mr.  Chetwynde. 

"  Best  friend  !  "  she  retorted,  with  infinite  scorn. 
"  Worst  enemy.  I  shall  never  think  but  that  the 
repulsion  I  have  always  felt  for  that  man,  causeless 
and  ungrateful  as  I  have  heard  it  called,  had  its 
root  in  some  wrong  felt  and  understood  at  the 
iime ;  but  forgotten  long  ago  in  all  except  its 
effect.  Perhaps  that  very  wrong  may  be  connected 
with  the  scene  that  is  dawning  dimly  and  slowly 
upon  me  now." 

"  My  dear,  do  please  remember  that  all  this 
time  breakfast  waits,  and  the  coffee  is  growing  cold. 
Let  me  offer  you  my  arm."  Mrs.  Chetwynde 
looked  annoyed  at  her  husband's  persistent  dis- 
belief, and  chose  to  walk  down-stairs  alone. 
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II. 

When  Sir  Jasper  Carghill  was  in  town,  he  occu- 
pied a  great  house  in  a  dull,  aristocratic  square, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  for  generations. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  very  wealthy,  and  very  osten- 
tatious ;  but,  at  heart,  he  was  penurious  in  the 
extreme.  This  respectable  vice  had  increased  upon 
him  with  his  years,  and  he  was  said  to  have  saved 
so  much  money,  that  it  could  be  reckoned  with 
difficulty.  He  came  to  London  soon  after  the 
Chetwyndes,  and  professed  to  be  quite  grieved  and 
shocked  to  find  where  they  had  retreated  to.  He 
would  get  George  a  government  situation ;  he 
would  help  him  in  any  way  he  liked  best,  for  his 
wife's  sake.  Only  before  people  knew  him  to  be 
in  town,  he  must  come  out  of  that  stuccoed  villa. 
Sir  Jasper  seemed  to  have  taken  a  special  dislike 
both  to  the  house  and  its  locality ;  but  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynde  said  it  was  as  good  as  they  could  afford. 
The  neighbourhood  was  sufficiently  open  and 
healthy  for  the  children,  and  she,  for  her  part,  was 
not  disposed  to  move. 

"  And  besides,  Sir  Jasper,"  she  added,  in  her 
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decided,  high-spirited  way,  "  I  have  got  certain 
ideas  into  my  head  about  this  house,  which  I 
intend  to  have  cleared  up.  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  have  been  in  it  before,  and  that  I  lived 
here  with  my  mother  —  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ? " 

"  I  say,  my  dear,  that  you  had  better  consult 
your  physician,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  help  me,"  replied 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  coolly.  "  Come  upstairs,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  room  that  revived  all  my  dor- 
mant recollections." 

"  Excuse  me,  Charlotte  ;  I  am  not  so  young  as 
I  have  been,  and  I  would  rather  not  go  upstairs : 
not  being  subject  to  frivolous  hallucinations  of  any 
sort  likely  to  reward  the  exertion." 

"  This  is  no  hallucination,"  persisted  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynde. 

"  My  love,  don't  hark  back  upon  this  subject — 
you  see  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  Sir  Jasper,"  inter- 
posed her  husband. 

Everybody  saw  this.  He  looked  black  and 
thwarted  as  a  thunder-storm.  "  How  can  you  pre- 
tend to  recollect  anything  about  your  mother.?"  he 
said,  avoiding  her  eye.     ''She  died  as  mad  as  a 
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March  hare,  more  than  five-and-thirty  years  ago. 
You  were  a  mere  baby  of  four  years  old  when  you 
went  to  Hve  at  Carghill.  It  is  impossible  you  can 
recollect  anything." 

"  Come  up  to  the  girls'  room,  and  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  I  am  right." 

"  A  persistent  woman  always  has  her  will,"  said 
Sir  Jasper,  sourly. 

They  went  up-stairs  together,  Sir  Jasper  in  no 
very  pleasant  temper.  Olivia  was  writing  at  the 
centre  table  when  they  entered  ;  and,  instead  of 
heeding  what  Mrs.  Chetwynde  was  saying,  he 
leant  over  the  girl,  teasing  her  about  her  letter — 
Was  it  to  her  lover,  or  to  one  of  her  many  dearest 
friends .''  He  looked  not  quite  master  of  himself, 
and  behaved  in  a  way  unusual  with  him. 

"Now,  Sir  Jasper,  do  not  attempt  to  say  you 
don't  believe  me  now ! "  said  Mrs.  Chetwynde, 
standing  on  the  hearth,  and  looking  at  him  steadily. 
"  I  saw  the  startled  look  in  your  eye  as  we  came 
in  at  the  door.  Something  in  this  place  strikes 
your  memory,  too." 

**  I  never  saw  the  room  in  my  life  before," 
growled  the  baronet  pettishly. 

She  marched  up  to  him  and  made  him  face  her., 
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as  she  enunciated  the  following  question  with  a 
suppressed  vehemence  that  was  painful  to  see  and 
to  hear : 

"  Sir  Jasper,  have  you  no  recollection  of  a  sick 
woman  lying  here  on  a  hard  bed  with  a  shrieking 
child  clinging  round  her  neck  ?  Have  you  no 
recollection  of  a  pitiless  intruder  tearing  them 
apart  ?  If  you  have  not,  your  memory  is  failing 
you.  You  were  the  pitiless  intruder.  I  saw  you 
with  the  ridge  of  curls  rising  on  your  head,  as  it 
used  to  do,  when  you  leant  over  Livy,  just  now. 
You  have  dressed  your  hair  in  that  old  way  again." 

Sir  Jasper  laughed,  but  not  naturally. 

"  Charlotte,  my  tragedy  queen,  it  is  a  new  wig. 
My  doctor  bade  me  wear  a  wig.  So  I  did  it.  I'll 
tell  the  maker  that  he  may  use  your  blunder  as  a 
puffing  advertisement." 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  let  her  hand  drop  heavily 
upon  his  arm.  "  Sir  Jasper,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
have  it  out  of  you.  Ridicule  will  not  put  me  off 
the  track.  Nothing  shall  put  me  off  it.  Where 
did  your  elder  brother's  wife  die  ; — mind,  I  say  his 
wife  .? " 

Sir  Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders  compassion- 
ately.    "  Now,  Charlotte,  what  is  the  good  of  this 
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scene  ?  "  he  asked,  persuasively.  "  Your  pride  will 
make  you  mad.  Your  fancies  are  almost  as  out- 
rageous and  extravagant  as  your  poor  mother's 
delusions  were." 

"  Would  you  make  me  out  crazed,  because  I 
would  unmask " 

"  Unmask  what  t  Didn't  I  save  your  mother 
and  you  from  starvation  "i " 

"  You  had  your  interest  in  it ! "  retorted 
Mrs.  Chetwynde.  "  Every  seeming  good  act  you 
ever  did  had  its  base  motive.  Who  made  my 
mother  write  those  self-accusatory  letters  you  once 
showed  me }  Never  were  they  done  of  her  own 
free  will !  They  were  far  more  like  the  composi- 
tion of  a  romancist,  than  the  outpouring  of  a  heart- 
broken and  dishonoured  woman  !  "  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynde's  voice  was  loud  and  passionate :  her 
husband  and  the  rest  came  up  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  As  she  went  on  railing  at  Sir  Jasper,  her 
husband  soothingly  said  :  "  Hush,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, hush  !     Remember  the  children." 

"  I  do  remember  them.  I  call  them  all  to 
witness,  that  I  here  declare  Sir  Jasper  Carghill  to 
have  been  my  worst  enemy  and  theirs,  and  my 
mother's  most  of  all.     He  has  tampered  with  the 
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truth.  I  believe  that,  for  his  own  vile  ends,  he  has 
cast  a  false  blot  upon  his  brother's  name.  See 
how  he  shrinks  from  my  eye.  Look  at  him,  observe 
him  !     See  how  he  quivers  and  shrinks  from  me  ! " 

Sir  Jasper  declined  to  submit  to  such  a  general 
scrutiny,  and  slunk  out  of  the  room,  saying  :  "  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  George  ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
excitement  has  been  too  much  for  her,  with  the 
strong  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity.  She 
is  her  wretched  mother  over  again." 

He  left  the  house  ;  and  Mr.  Chetwynde,  fearful 
of  he  dared  not  acknowledge  what,  bent  all  his 
efforts  to  the  soothing  and  quieting  of  his  wife's 
mind. 

She  would  not  be  soothed :  she  would  not  be 
quieted.  She  would  not  give  up  one  of  her  asser- 
tions, or  admit  for  a  moment  that  she  might  be 
mistaken.  Ordinarily,  she  was  a  woman  of  plain 
sound  sense,  possessing  an  even  cheerful  temper. 
She  was  not  prone  to  whims  or  fancies  of  any 
kind ;  but,  when  she  conceived  an  idea,  or  a  sus- 
picion, she  held  it  fast  with  singular  tenacity.  Sir 
Jasper's  cruel  suggestion  wore  an  air  of  great 
plausibility.  Reverses  of  fortune  have  thrown  fine 
^inds  off  their  balance  often,  and  it  did,  indeed. 
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seem  like  the  trick  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
that  Mrs.  Chetwynde  should  speak  of  herself  as 
remembering  events  that  had  happened  in  her  baby- 
hood, forty  years  before.  Her  husband  reasoned 
with  her  in  vain,  but  he  would  not  believe  her. 
The  only  persons  in  the  household  who  were  in 
the  least  struck  by  the  possible  truthfulness  of 
her  reminiscences  were  Nurse  Bradshaw  and  her 
daughter  Olivia.  Nurse  allowed  that  very  strange 
things  did  sometimes  happen,  and  perhaps  this 
might  be  one  of  them.  ]\Irs.  Chetwynde  seemed 
satisfied  by  her  hesitating  partisanship ;  and,  be- 
coming less  excited,  retired  to  consult  with  her 
faithful  servant  as  to  what  steps  would  be  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 


III. 


The  next  day,  Mrs.  Chetuynde  and  Nurse  Brad- 
shaw found  themselves,  by  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  waiting-room  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician.    They  had  discovered  that  this  gentleman 
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had  begun  practice  there  at  the  required  date,  and 
had  patients  mentally  afflicted  under  his  care  in 
that  place  ;  but  that  he  had  not  remained  in  it 
long.  After  waiting  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  Dr. 
Urling  appeared.  Mrs.  Chetwynde  put  her  ques- 
tions with  straightforwardness  and  simplicity  :  the 
physician  replied  concisely. 

He  remembered  Sir  Jasper  Carghill's  placing 
under  his  care  a  young  woman  named  Alice  Bell, 
afflicted  with  certain  delusions.  She  was  allowed  to 
have  her  child  with  her.  Sir  Jasper  had  represented 
her  as  his  elder  brother's  mistress ;  and  her  delu- 
sions were  that  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Rupert 
Carghill  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  present  baronet 
was  the  author  of  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  her  child 
of  its  legal  rights.  She  was  fretful ;  but  never 
violent,  and  it  had  never  been  necessary  to  place 
her  under  personal  restraint.  She  was  very  hand- 
some, naturally  intelligent  and  amiable,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her  child.  Dr.  Urling  had  more 
than  once  wished  to  discharge  her  as  perfectly 
capable  of  managing  herself  and  her  affairs ;  but 
she  had  such  a  terror  of  Sir  Jasper,  that  she 
begged  him  to  keep  her  safe  with  her  child  from 
his  machinations.  • 
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"  Then  she  died  in  your  house  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Chetwynde. 

'*No,"  replied  Dr.  Urling,  rather  hesitatingly. 
"  She  began  at  last  not  to  feel  herself  secure  with 
me.  Her  delusions  returned  as  strongly  as  ever ; 
and,  one  night  during  a  short  absence  of  mine  in 
the  country,  she  left  the  house,  and  neither  I 
nor  Sir  Jasper  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
slightest  trace  of  her  afterwards." 

Mrs.  Chetwynde  shuddered.  "  Dr.  Urling,  that 
poor  woman  was  my  mother.  Had  I  been  taken 
from  her  before  she  fled  t  Was  it  in  search  of  me 
she  cast  herself  loose  upon  the  world  } " 

"  I  fear  it  was.  Sir  Jasper  had  been  that  day, 
and  removed  you  in  my  absence." 

"  Doctor  Uriing,  my  mother  was  no  more  mad 
than  I  am.  Her  so-called  delusion  was  the  truth. 
Sir  Jasper  had  his  own  interests  to  serve  in  proving 
her  dishonoured  and  insane.  Tell  me  all  you  re- 
member of  her  escape." 

"  When  I  returned  home,  my  housekeeper  in- 
formed me  that,  early  in  the  day.  Sir  Jasper 
Carghill  had  been  to  see  Alice  Bell ;  that  she 
had  heard  high  altercation  going  on  in  the  room 
between  them  mingled  with  the  child's  cries  ;  that. 
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when  she  attempted  to  enter,  she  found  the  door 
fastened.  When  Sir  Jasper  left,  the  nurse  went 
into  the  room,  and  found  Ahce  raving  and  crying 
over  her  child,  saying,  she  had  destroyed  her  own 
and  its  good  name  for  ever,  by  some  concession 
she  had  made ;  that  she  could  not  bear  its 
presence,  for  it  reproached  her;  and  she  sent  it 
out  of  the  room.  While  she  was  in  this  con- 
dition. Sir  Jasper  returned ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
mother's  frenzy  and  my  servant's  resistance,  he 
forced  the  little  girl  from  the  house.  The  same 
evening  Alice  herself  escaped,  and  all  subsequent 
efforts  to  trace  her,  living  or  dead,  proved  vain." 

*'  Sir  Jasper  told  me  always  that  she  was 
dead ;"  said  Mrs.  Chetwynde.  "  Doctor  Urling, 
do  you  believe  her  to  have  been  mad  .? " 

"  If  a  delusion  on  any  one  point  possesses  the 
mind,  we  say  the  patient  is  a  monomaniac.  Alice 
Bell  was  said  to  have  such  a  delusion  when  sent  to 
me,  and  she  persisted  in  it  strenuously." 

"  But  if  it  were  no  delusion  } " 

Doctor  Urling  shook  his  head.  Mrs.  Chetwynde 
repeated  her  question. 

''Alice  Bell  was  friendless,  and  I  was  poor. 
She  wished  to  remain  with  me,  and  Sir  Jasper  paid 
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for  her  handsomely.  Altogether  she  was  not  more 
than  six  months  under  my  roof ;  but  that  was  long 
enough  to  show  me  surveillance  was  unnecessary. 
She  knew,  and  I  knew,  also,  that  if  I  discharged 
her  she  might  be  sent  to  some  other  place,  where 
no  help  could  reach  her  ;  but  I  was  never  Sir 
Jasper's  tool — never." 

Doctor  Urhng  had  not  an  honest  eye ;  he 
had  contradicted  himself  more  than  once ;  but 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  was  clear-witted  enough  herself 
to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff;  and,  having 
obtained  all  the  clue  that  she  could  to  the  making 
out  of  the  truth,  she  went  straight  to  Sir  Jasper 
Carghill,  told  him  what  she  had  learnt,  and  from 
whom  she  had  learnt  it. 

He  was  confused  at  first ;  but,  recovering  him- 
self quickly,  he  told  her  she  was  a  fool,  defied  her 
to  injure  him,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  house, 
and  never  to  cross  its  threshold  again. 

When  Mrs.  Chetwynde's  family  were  convinced, 
from  Doctor  Urling's  admissions,  that  her  remem- 
brance of  the  events  she  had  seen  transacted  in 
that  room  were  no  hallucinations,  they  were  only 
too  eager  to  follow  whatever  she  suggested,  to 
clear   up   the   mystery.      An    advertisement    was 
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inserted  in  all  the  leading  English  and  foreign 
journals,  offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
come  forward,  and  give  information  concerning  one 
Alice  Bell,  who  had  escaped  from  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  about  forty  years  ago,  after  having  been 
cruelly  deprived  of  her  child. 


IV. 

For  many  months  the  advertisement  remained 
unanswered.  Then,  one  morning,  the  readers  of 
the  Times  met  the  following  reply.  *'  Alice  Carg- 
hill  is  living.  Who  seeks  her }  "  The  next  day's 
paper  contained,  "Alice  Carghill's  daughter  seeks 
her.  There  is  no  danger."  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  more  days,  ^'  To  those  whose  sympathy  has 
attended  the  search  of  a  daughter  after  her  lost 
mother,  the  information  is  given  that  they  are 
re-united." 

On  the  Christmas-eve  next  after  the  Chet- 
wyndes  came  to  London,  Sir  Jasper  Carghill  lay 
reluctantly  gasping  out  his  life  in  the  presence  of 
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his  physician  and  his  hired  nurse.  Doctor  Urling 
had  just  intimated  to  him  that  if  he  had  any 
worldly  dispositions  to  make  he  had  no  time  to 
lose.  Naturally  enough,  after  having  held  to  the 
world  so  closely  for  more  than  seventy  years,  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  leave  it  now.  He  was  in 
full  possession  of  his  senses,  dying,  as  it  were,  with 
his  eyes  open  to  the  lapsing  of  time,  and  the 
approach  of  eternity  :  his  reflections  appeared  to 
be  those  of  remorse  and  self-accusation. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  ring  at  the  hall-bell ; 
it  echoed  through  the  house,  and  into  the  silence 
of  the  sick  man's  chamber  dismally.  He  demanded 
to  know  who  rang  so  loudly,  and  at  that  untimely 
season.  The  nurse  went  out  to  see,  and  returning, 
said  :  "  It  is  Mrs.  Chetwynde,  and  a  woman  who 
will  not  give  her  name." 

"  It  is  Rupert's  wife,  Urling, — it  is  that  Alice 
Bell ;— what  can  they  want  here  }  Does  Charlotte 
know  I  am  so  ill  1 "  said  Sir  Jasper,  hoarsely. 
"Will  they  come  in.?" 

It  seemed  so.  They  were  already  standing  on 
the  mat  outside  the  door — a  feeble,  weary  woman 
grey-haired,  and  wild-eyed,  clinging  fearfully  to 
her  proud,  impulsive  child.     Those  within  heard 
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her   shrill  whisper,   "  Is  it   safe   here  ?   is  it   safe, 
Charlotte?     Sir  Jasper  is  a  cruel  enemy." 

Lady  Carghill's  enemy  was  dead. 

Doctor  Urling  announced  the  fact  with  profes- 
sional gravity  and  deference. 

"  Come  away,  Charlotte,  come  away,"  whispered 
Lady  Carghill,  as  her  daughter  would  have  entered 
the  room. 

"  It  is  good  to  look  on  a  dead  enemy,"  replied 
Mrs.  Chetwynde  ;  and  passing  the  physician  by, 
she  went  in. 

"  Sir  Jasper  did  you  right  at  last } "  said  Doctor 
Urling ;  "  he  spoke  of  Alice  Bell  as  his  brother 
Rupert's  wife." 

"  We  could  have  righted  ourselves  without  his 
confession.     God  forgive  him  !  " 

"  God  forgive  him !  "  repeated  a  feeble  voice 
near  the  door.     "  God  forgive  him,  and  all  of  us." 

"  Come  away,  mother.  I  think  your  prayer 
must  be  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck  now,  heavier 
than  any  curse  !  " 

"It  is  all  over,  Charlotte.  The  poverty,  and 
the  fear,  and  the  suffering,  and  I  am  safe  now :  I 
have  you  again.     Let  us  go  home." 

The  savings  of  Sir  Jasper  Carghill's  penurious 
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life,  bought  back  Harringby.  The  Chetwyndes 
returned  thither,  taking  Lady  Carghill  with  them. 
During  those  years  when  Lady  Carghill  w^as  lost, 
she  had  lived  as  nurse  in  a  great  northern  town, 
loving  and  comforting  many ;  watchful  over  her 
child  from  a  distance,  but  never  daring  to  claim 
her.  The  name  of  Jasper  Carghill  made  her 
tremble,  even  when  he  v/as  dead. 


END    OF    "  THE    CHETWYNDES." 


THE     LOVE    TEST. 


ITH  a  graceful  step  and  stately, 

Proud  of  heart  and  proud  of  mien, 
And  her  deep  eyes  shining  greyly, 
Cometh  Lady  Madeline,- 

Shuddering  as  with  cold  ; 
With  cheek  red-flushed  like  daisy  tip, 
And  full,  ripe,  pouting,  ruby  lip. 

And  hair  of  tawny  gold. 

Robes  of  changeful  silken  lustre. 

Drape  her  supple,  rounded  limbs ; 
Where  the  loveliest  maidens  muster. 
She  their  beauty  pales  and  dims 
By  her  surpassing  grace. 
Gleam  rich  strung  pearls  amidst  her  hair, — 
You  shall  not  see  a  form  more  fair. 

Or  a  more  radiant  face. 
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Yet  in  her  bosom  lurks  some  anger, 

Masked  and  glossed  by  sunny  smiles  ; 
From  her  grey  green  eyes  a  danger 
Looketh  out  despite  her  mles, 
Subtly,  cruelly. 
Though  of  beauty  fresh  and  youthful, 
Seeming  gay  and  seeming  truthful, 
Full  of  guile  is  she. 


Her  quick  eyes  glancing  hither,  thither, 

With  a  spark  of  baleful  fire, 
And  a  wish  that  fain  would  ^\dther, 
"What  she  hates  with  burning  ire, 
Goes  she  up  the  hall. 
Serpent-like,  with  smooth,  soft  gliding. 
In  and  out  the  gay  crowd  sliding, 

With  slow,  unheard  foot-fall. 


Comes  she  to  a  window  shrouded                          .  1 

By  a  crimson  curtain's  sweep —  ' 

All  her  face  grows  dark  and  clouded  | 

As  her  very  heart  could  weep  j 

Red  tears  of  bitter  blood.  ■ 

And  listening,  she  draws  her  breath,  ^ 

In  short  quick  gasps,  as  if  her  death,  : 

Drew  near  her  where  she  stood. 
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By  the  crimson  shadow  hidden, 
Sitteth  gentle  Lady  Claire  ; 
Blushes  tint  her  cheeks  unbidden, 
She  is  young  and  very  fair, 

With  eyes  of  loving  light ; 
And  tresses  dusk  as  midnight  water, 
Rippled  into  lines  of  lustre 

By  the  clear  starlight. 


Her  smile  a  tender  April  shining. 
After  rain  upon  May-bloom  ; 
The  wreath  of  Hlies,  loosely  twining, 

Amidst  the  waved  and  shimmering  gloom, 
That  lies  above  her  brow 
Is  not  more  pure  and  sweet  than  she — 
So  whispers  one  who  on  his  knee 

Voweth  his  simple  vow. 


Lips  apart  and  forward  bending, 

As  she  fain  would  drain  their  life ; 
Every  love-tone  poison  bleeding 
With  her  vain  and  secret  strife, 

Standeth  Lady  Madeline. 
Fingers  clenched  and  bosom  heaving, 
All  her  dearest  hopes  bereaving 

Of  their  rich  golden  sheen. 
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Every  soft,  kind  word  she  heareth, 

Falls  upon  her  thirsty  heart, 
Like  a  flake  of  fire  that  seareth 
All  its  nobler,  better  part ; 

Her  soul  is  full  of  hate. 
She  goes  away,  she  leaves  them  there, 
Smiling,  and  not  a  tint  less  fair. 

With  eyes  that  gloom  like  Fate, 


II. 

"  Cousin,  pray  how  speeds  your  wooing  ?  " 

Laughing  asked  bright  Madeline. 
"  Love  hath  oft  been  man's  undoing — 
Cousin,  'twill  be  yours  I  ween, 

I  trust  not  Lady  Claire. 
True,  she  is  made  of  sweet  device. 
But  love  thee  !  she  hath  heart  of  ice. 

Although  she  be  so  fair  ! 

"  I  could  count  upon  my  fingers 

Of  her  lovers  half  a  score  ! 
Never  long  with  one  she  lingers, 
Always  she  hath  two  or  more, 

Although  she  be  so  meek  I 
Thou  wilt  serve  to  please  her  leisure, 
She  is  kind  beyond  all  measure. 

Blushing  though  her  cheek  ! " 

VOL,  IL  23 
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Rose  the  scarlet  to  his  bronzed  brow, 

In  a  quick  and  burning  tide  ; 
From  his  Up  a  curse  was  breathed  low, 
Words  of  ire  and  shamed  pride, 

Against  the  Lady  Claire. 
Changed  his  love  to  hatred  wrathful — 
He  had  deemed  her  far  more  faithful 
Ev'n  than  she  was  fair. 


III. 

O'er  the  glaring,  sultry  noontide 

Comes  a  shade  of  fear  and  woe  ; 
Steamy  mists  down  every  hill-side, 

Creep  with  fever-breathings  slow : 
The  pest  is  in  the  town. 
Every  face  grows  pale  with  sorrow; 
Every  soul  looks  on  the  morrow. 

As  no  more  its  own  ! 

In  her  chamber,  closed  and  darkened, 
As  she  fain  would  bar  out  Death, 
Lady  Madeline  has  hearkened, 

With  a  hushed  and  silent  breath. 
To  her  damsel's  tale  : 
''  Each  man  flieth  from  his  neighbour, 
Shunned  are  friends,  and  ceased  is  labour, 
All  throughout  the  dale  !  " 
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Many  days  they  two  together, 

Lived  mthin  that  darkened  room  ; 
All  the  light,  and  sun,  and  weather, 
Hidden  from  its  shrinking  gloom  ; 
Listening  to  the  bell, 
Whose  throbbing,  loud,  continuous  chime, 
Told  who  passed  away  from  Time, 

To  Heaven  or  to  Hell  ! 


While  the  awful  pest  was  reaping 

Its  black  harvest  in  the  town, 
Rose  a  cry  of  bitter  weeping 

For  one  sudden  stricken  down, 

In  all  his  strength  and  pride. 
Fled  his  serv^ants  from  his  presence. 
Leaving  with  him  death  and  silence 
Whate'er  might  betide. 


Glowed  the  summer  in  the  woodlands. 
Hot  and  feverish,  dry  and  bright : 
Died  the  heather  on  the  moorlands, 
Crisped  and  withered  in  one  night, 
By  some  foul  poison  blast ; 
In  the  gardens  flowers  lay 
Changing  into  brown  decay, 

As  the  blight  went  past. 
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In  the  air  a  heated  humming, 
As  of  noisy  summer  fly, 
And  the  deep  and  angered  booming 
Of  the  bee  that  flitteth  by 

To  its  honied  hive  ; 
The  busy  wasp,  the  stinging  gnat, 
The  slow  and  stealthy  creeping  cat, 
Alone  appear  to  thrive. 


Not  a  breath  upon  the  heather, 
Not  a  cloud  in  all  the  sky, 
Not  a  tone  would  lift  a  feather 

From  the  grass,  all  scorched  and  dry 
Not  a  bird  on  wing. 
The  dew,  the  mists,  forget  to  weep, 
The  day  itself  seems  half  asleep, 

.   Burnt  up  the  fairy  ring. 


Pours  the  noon  through  every  window 
Where  he  lies  upon  his  bed — 

Glare  and  stillness — not  a  shadow 
E'en  to  fall  upon  his  head  ; 
Untended,  all  alone  ; — 

Thirsting  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Writhing  in  his  helpless  torture, 

Friends  and  followers  gone. 
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All  his  face  is  dark  with  anger, 

Dark  with  sorrow  more  than  pain — 
There  he  lies  like  any  stranger, 
Left  to  call  and  call  in  vain. 

For  some  familiar  hand. 
With  a  black  and  troubled  eye, 
Turns  he  on  his  face  to  die. 

Gone  all  his  hireling  band. 


From  his  lip  a  troubled  prayer 
Oozes  painfully  and  slow  ; 
Murmuring  through  the  heavy  air, 
Sadly  tremulous  and  low, 

Full  of  great  despair. 
List !  a  swift  step  on  the  floor. 
One  faithful  heart  is  at  the  doo-r, — 
It  is  the  Lady  Claire  1 


Falls  her  soft  hand  like  a  blessing 
On  his  hot  and  fevered  brow  \ 
Her  voice  is  gentle  and  caressing 

In  its  words  so  kind  and  low  :  — 

"  O  !  Bertram,  thou  must  live, 
For  I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine  ! 
By  all  the  summer  suns  that  shine. 

My  life  for  thine  I'd  give." 
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Like  a  pleasant  shaded  silence 

To  the  sultry  heat  of  noon, 
Is  her  quiet  loving  presence, 

Tender,  soothing,  kind  and  boon. 
"  Is  this  the  heart  of  ice  ? 
O  !  thou  art  good  beyond  all  measure, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  sweetest  treasure, 
Love's  faithfulest  device. 


"  Wake  I  now  or  am  I  dreaming, 

Have  I  learnt  thy  own  true  worth  ? 
Art  thou  but  a  vision  gleaming 

Through  my  last  dark  hours  of  earth, 
Or  art  thou  Lady  Claire  ? 
Lay  thy  hand  upon  my  hand — 
She  is  the  fairest  in  the  land — 

O,  she  is  winsome  fair  ! 


"  Who  told  me  she  was  false  and  fleeting, 

Changeful,  cruel,  cold,  and  kind  ? 
Methinks  she  is  the  sweetest  sweeting 
Ever  wilful  man  could  find  : 

I  love  her  as  my  life  ! 
Lay  thy  lips  upon  my  lips — 
Cool,  dewy,  fresh  as  daisy  tips, 

With  honied  sweetness  rife  ! 
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"  From  thy  kiss  new  life  came  stealing 

Through  my  chilled  and  fainting  soul : 
It  hath  been  a  dear  revealing, 
That  thou  givest  not  by  dole, 

Of  thy  young  maiden  love, 
To  every  idle,  passing  whim  : 
Thou  art  pure  as  thou  dost  seem. 

And  true  as  Heaven  above  !  " 


Death  and  Lady  Claire  sit  watching. 

Many  days  within  that  room ; 
Every  changed  expression  catching. 
She  in  faith  and  He  in  gloom, 

That  flits  o'er  Bertram's  face 
Through  the  long  and  ghastly  midnight. 
Through  the  dim  and  haunted  twilight 
Of  that  deserted  place. 


Comes  across  the  hills  a  moaning. 
As  of  rising  western  breeze  ; 
Comes  a  heavy  rain  at  gloaming 
O'er  the  long  becalmed  seas — 

A  cold  and  healthy  breath. 
He  sinks  into  a  quiet  rest, 
Dreaming  of  her  who  loves  him  best, 

For  him  had  dared  her  death  ! 
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IV. 

Through  the  wood-walks,  o'er  the  meadows, 

Swells  a  full  and  gladsome  chime  ; 
In  her  chamber's  perfumed  shadows, 
All  that  blithe  and  happy  time. 
Stays  Lady  Madeline  : 
She  is  sick  and  grieved,  and  wrathful, 
Sore  at  heart,  yet  proud  and  scornful. 
As  ever  she  hath  been. 

Yet  seems  she  gay.     She  has  been  singing 

An  ancient  song  of  love  and  hate, 
But  through  all,  that  tuneful  ringing 
Smites  her  like  a  lonesome  fate, 

Saying,  "  He  loveth  Claire  ; 
He  heeds  thee  not,  he  heeds  thee  not, 
He  weddeth  Claire,  thou  art  forgot, 

'  He  loveth  Lady  Claire  ! " 

She  sees  the  maidens  scatter  flowers, 
Before  the  gentle  modest  bride  ; 
She  notes  the  stately  form  that  towers, 
So  grand,  yet  loving  at  her  side. 

Then  weeps  with  rage  and  shame  ; 
"  O,  they  will  laugh  my  love  to  scorn  ! 
I  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born, 

Or  died  ere  Bertram  came  !  " 
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V. 

In  cloister  dim  dwells  Madeline, 

Chafing  and  fretful,  never  still ; 
With  robe  of  serge  for  silken  sheen ; 

With  cross  and  coif  and  gloomy  veil 
Wearing  her  soul  away. 
With  weak  repining,  weaker  tears, 
Go  on  her  clouded  sinful  years 

From  weary  day  to  day. 

In  Harden  Hall  dwells  Lady  Claire, 

With  frolic  children  round  her  knee  ; 
Still  meek  her  face  and  still  most  fair, 
From  every  shade  of  sorrow  free  ; 
A  true  and  tender  wife. 
Worn  in  her  husband's  inner  heart, 
Its  kindest,  dearest,  holiest  part, 

His  ver}'  life  of  life  ! 


END    OF    '•  THE    LOVE-TEST. 


^.ugust. 


"  The  Earth  and  all  its  fulness  are  the  Lord's  ;  1 

Men  but  the  stewards  of  his  bounteous  trust  ! " 

Glows  on  thy  purple  robe  in  living  words, 

Though  greed  would  tread  them  out  in  sordid  dust  : 

Enough  to  gamer  in  the  rich  man's  store,  ■ 

Enough  to  give  the  reaper  ample  hire, 

Enough  to  feed  the  meek  and  patient  poor,  | 

Enough  for  every  Christian  heart's  desire. 

God  stints  not.     On  the  russet  sea,  i 

Ripe  waving  in  the  rich  and  gracious  sun,  I 

On  gorgeous  heathland,  and  on  fertile  lea, 

Nature  breathes  gratefully,  "  His  will  be  done  !  "  ■ 

"  His  will  be  done  !  "  let  thankful  men  reply,  I 

"  All  praise  and  glory  to  the  Lord  most  high  !  "  j 
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HE  gentlemen  were  still  lingering  over  their 
wine  or  their  conversation  in  the  dining- 
room  below,  but  the  ladies  had  flocked 
upstairs  into  the  little  drawing-room,  and  were 
clustered  over  the  ottoman  and  cushioned  seats, 
which  furnished  the  deep  bay-window  looking 
through  the  thick  summer  leafage  of  the  trees 
in  the  Close  towards  the  Minster.  The  hour 
was  drawing  on  towards  sunset,  the  sunset  of 
a  rich  August  evening  ;  and  the  crimson  light 
that  suffused  the  cloud-flakes  of  the  sky  reflected 
a  soft  roseate  blush  on  all  faces.  These  faces 
were  five,  two  matronly,  three  youthful.  Lady 
Anne  Vernon,  the  dean's  wife,  and  her  widowed 
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sister,  Lady  Mary  Rivers,  were  the  matrons ; 
the  maidens  were  their  children,  Julia  and  Isabel 
Vernon,  and  Sibyl  Rivers. 

Julia  and  Isabel  Vernon  were  fine  young 
women  of  four  and  five  and  twenty,  well  bred 
and  well  educated,  but  not  dowered  with  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty ;  Sibyl  Rivers  was  a  spoilt  child, 
lovely  as  a  May  morning,  sweet  as  violets,  fresh  as 
dew  ;  all  manner  of  things  fair  and  fragrant  rose 
to  the  mind  to  compare  with  her. 

The  ladies'  after-dinner  talk  was  drowsy  at 
the  beginning,  as  such  talk  commonly  is,  but  it 
brightened  into  vivacity  by  and  by,  over  last 
night's  race  ball,  where  Sibyl  had  made  her  debut, 
and  had  achieved  without  effort  that  intoxicating 
triumph  and  success  which  are  all  the  more  deli- 
cious from  being  wholly  unanticipated. 

"  Yes,  aunt  Mary,  Sir  John  Needham  said,  and 
Mr.  Digby  Stuart,  w^hose  word  is  law,  solemnly 
agreed  with  him,  that  your  Sibyl  was  the  very 
prettiest  three-year-old  that  had  come  out  in 
Norminster  since  Lady  Raymond's  year,"  said 
Julia  Vernon,  who  was  good-natured,  and  had  no 
moral  scruples  about  making  Sibyl  vain. 

"  If  only  this  dear  little  head  be  not  turned  !  " 
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whispered  Lady  Mary,  shaking  her  own  as  she 
stroked  her  daughter's  glossy  hair.  The  possessor 
of  the  dear  Httle  head  in  question  shook  it  in 
reply,  looking  rosily  delighted  ;  but  just  in  the 
crisis  of  her  happy  blush  she  caught  her  cousin 
Isabel  watching  her  with  cold,  scornful  eyes,  and 
shuddered  as  old  wives  say  we  shudder  when  some 
foot  treads  on  the  place  of  our  grave  that  is  to  be. 

'Twas  so  strange,  so  very  strange,  she  thought, 
this  dread  and  repugnance  she  could  not  help 
feeling  for  Isabel  ;  she  remembered  no  sensation 
like  it  save  one  thrilling  moment  of  terror  in 
Wales,  when  she  trod  upon  a  snake,  saw  it  rear 
its  baleful  head  and  hiss  at  her,  then  wriggle  away 
through  the  tall  grass,  which  stirred  in  its  tops  as 
the  wind  stirs  it  when  it  is  low ;  and  nestling 
lower  amongst  the  cushions  of  the  ottoman,  she 
turned  half  away  to  avoid  her  cousin's  gaze,  and 
into  the  full  light  of  the  setting  sun  which  wrapt 
her  from  head  to  foot  in  its  warm  glow. 

"  When  you  invited  aunt  Mary  and  Sibyl  out 
of  their  seclusion  in  Wales  to  enjoy  the  modest 
gaieties  of  Norminster,  you  did  not  think  you  were 
introducing  so  dangerous  a  rival  amongst  the  well- 
known  belles  of  your  own  town  and   county,  did 
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you,  mamma?"  went  on  Julia,  appealing  to  Lady- 
Anne  with  mock  seriousness.  "  But  you  found 
out  your  mistake  last  night,  when  you  saw  how 
Sibyl's  grace  and  newness  piqued  the  jaded  ad- 
miration of  the  men,  while  your  own  girls  endured 
even  more  than  their  usual  neglect.  I  always  felt 
that  mamma  was  deficient  in  the  first  qualifications 
of  a  chaperone,  aunt  Mary,  and  we  suffer  for  it." 

"My  dear  ]\x.  !"  remonstrated  her  mother,  but 
Lady  Mary  smiled  kindly  on  her  outspoken  niece. 

She  saw  a  vista  opening  out  from  that  crowded 
whirl  where  her  dear  little  Sibyl  shone  brightest 
and  fairest,  ending  in  a  good  husband  and  a  happy 
home  such  as  her  own  married  life  had  never 
known.  For  Lady  Mary  had  made  a  runaway 
match  with  a  handsome  Irish  subaltern,  and  she 
had  been  reaping  the  consequences  ever  since  in 
penury  and  neglect.  Lieutenant  Rivers  died  when 
Sibyl  was  about  ten  years  old ;  and  since  that 
event,  which  nobody  but  his  ill-used  wife  deplored, 
she  had  hidden  herself  in  Wales,  teaching  her  child 
herself,  and  doing  her  best  to  avoid  those  errors  in 
the  training  of  her  darling  which  had  been  the 
source  of  her  own  long  trials  and  troubles. 

Thus  far  Sibyl  had  answered  well  to  her  loving 
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care.  She  was  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  cha- 
racter, for  pride  was  rank  in  her  ;  her  feeHngs  were 
impetuous,  her  passions  strong,  and  her  will  weak. 
But  she  had  no  small  jealousies,  no  irksome 
vanities. 

The  dean  had  taken  to  her  with  a  spontaneous 
kindliness,  Lady  Anne  Vernon  caressed  her,  and 
her  cousin  Julia  treated  her  with  patient  indul- 
gence. Only  Isabel  stood  coldly  aloof  At  first 
sight  Sibyl  had  shrunk  from  her  with  a  gesture  of 
shuddering  repulsion  that  was  utterly  inexplicable  ; 
for  Isabel  was  prepared  to  give  her  as  warm  a 
welcome  as  the  rest.  She  saw  the  expression  of 
frightened  antipathy,  and  was  dismayed  even  more 
than  she  was  bewildered.  She  could  not  interpret 
it,  but  neither  could  she  forgive  it.  She  laid  up  the 
remembrance  secretly  in  her  heart,  unwitting  yet 
of  the  soil  fertile  for  evil  in  which  she  planted  it ; 
but  it  germinated  there,  and  in  due  season  brought 
forth  leaf  and  bud,  blossom  and  bitter  poison-fruit, 
as  all  indulged  hate  and  anger  must  unless  •  God 
in  His  mercy  give  us  grace  and  strength  to  pluck 
up  the  deadly  growth  by  its  roots. 

Lady  Anne  Vernon  had  an  evening  party  after 
the   dinner,    and    as   the    rosy   sunset   yielded    to 
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twilight,  the  group  ensconced  in  the  pleasant 
window  dropt  off  one  by  one  to  adjourn  presently 
to  the  great  drawing-room,  where  the  coming 
guests  were  to  be  received.  Some  few  arrived 
before  the  gentlemen  made  their  appearance,  the 
only  noticeable  person  amongst  them  being  old 
Sir  Jasper  Raymond's  young  wife. 

Lady  Raymond  was  the  most  popular  woman 
in  Norminster.  She  had  been  popular  as  a  girl, 
lovely  and  penniless,  but  she  was  even  more 
popular  now.  She  had  had  suitors  galore,  but 
the  tale  went,  that  with  genuine  feminine  per- 
versity she  had  set  her  heart  on  almost  the  only 
man  of  her  acquaintance  who  was  indifferent  to 
her  ;  which  tale  was  not  and  could  not  be  pre- 
cisely correct,  because  no  one  save  herself  knew 
the  true  story  of  her  love  and  her  griefs,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  she  had  never  told  it. 
But  all  the  world  was  clear  on  one  point — there 
had  been  something  serious  between  her  and 
Mr.  Digby  Stuart,  of  Alverston  Priory,  which  had 
ended  in  nothings  and  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  her  marriage  at  Nice  with  Sir  Jasper 
Raymond  was  announced  to  the  general  confusion, 
surprise,    and    indignation    of    Norminster.      Why 
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had  she  thrown  herself  away  on  a  man  of  seventy  ? 
It  was  wicked,  unnatural,  monstrous  !  The  men 
could  not  forgive  the  cruel  sacrifice  ;  the  women, 
except  a  few,  could  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Digby  Stuart  was  still  her  friend,  and  her 
husband's  friend,  but  gossip  had  never  meddled 
indiscreetly  with  such  honourable  names.  He  was 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  deanery  now,  and  soon 
after  nine  had  struck  from  the  minster  tower,  he 
came  in  with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  made  his 
cordial  greeting  to  Lady  Raymond  as  to  others  of 
the  evening  guests,  and  the  shrewdest  observer  or 
the  most  idly  malicious  could  have  found  no 
whisper  of  doubt  to  circulate  over  the  manner  of 
their  meeting.  They  were  two  who,  if  they  could 
not  have  met  thus  innocently  and  without  pain, 
would  have  parted  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  that  they  might  never  meet  at  all. 

Mr.  Digby  Stuart  w^as  a  fine-looking  person, 
distinguished  in  bearing,  and  serious  in  coun- 
tenance, but  with  some  play  of  sarcasm  about 
his  mouth,  and  a  kindly  penetration  in  his  steady 
grey  eyes.  There  was  a  mystery  about  him  that 
he  did  not  marry,  being  past  thirty,  the  head  of  an 
old   family,   and   in  possession  of  a  good    estate. 
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Several  romances  explanatory  of  the  riddle  had 
been  coined  for  him,  the  most  popular  of  which 
was  that  he  had  been  a  changeling  at  his  birth, 
and  that  only  on  condition  of  his  leading  a  single 
life,  and  leaving  the  property  at  his  death  to  the 
lawful  heritors  thereof,  was  he  suffered  to  con- 
tinue now  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it.  This 
grotesque  story  was  as  far  wide  of  the  truth  as  it 
well  could  be  ;  but  it  served  the  purposes  of  con- 
versation now  and  then,  and  there  were  perhaps 
one  or  two  persons  who  even  believed  it. 

Twelve  o'clock  had  struck  some  time  before 
the  last  carriage  rolled  away  from  the  deanery 
door  on  this  memorable  night,  from  which  dates 
the  beginning  of  that  sorry  jest  played  out  in 
cruel  earnest,  which  I  am  about  to  narrate.  But 
when  are  the  eyes  of  seventeen  drowsy?  Sibyl 
Rivers  was  as  wakeful  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evening ;  and  though  her  mother  gently  ad- 
monished her  that  she  had  better  come  to  bed, 
she  must  needs  adjourn  for  five  minutes'  talk  to 
her  cousins'  room.  The  five  minutes  lengthened 
out  to  half-an-hour,  during  which  Isabel  Vernon 
found  or  invented  occasion  to  make  so  many  cold, 
disenchanting    remarks,    that    the    impression    of 
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pleasantness  the  evening  had  left  on  Sibyl's  mind 
was  quite  rubbed  off  thereby. 

"  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  says  you  are  a  pretty  child," 
was  one  of  these  remarks.  "  He  asked  how  old 
you  were,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  you  were  more 
than  fifteen.  It  is  time  you  dropt  your  baby  airs, 
though  they  suit  your  dimples  very  well.  Still 
affectation  of  naturalness  is  as  much  affectation  as 
any  other  grace  you  might  choose  to  put  on,  and  it 
looks  silly  when  girls  are  grown  up  to  women." 

Sibyl  pouted  like  six  years  old  ;  she  paid  no 
heed  to  the  latter  clause  of  her  cousin's  speech, 
but  replied  to  the  former  part  with  visible  pique. 
"  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  did  not  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
were  a  child,"  said  she. 

"  No  ?  I  saw  you  listening  to  him,  as  if  his 
commonplaces  were  pearls  of  wisdom  dropt  from 
the  lips  of  a  god." 

''  Isabel  !  He  was  only  inviting  mamma  to  go 
over  to  luncheon  at  Alverston  to-morrow,  and  to 
take  me.  She  knew  the  priory  long  ago  in  his 
father's  time,  and  he  wants  to  show  her  the  im- 
provements. He  is  very  kind,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  think  of  the  excursion." 

"  Well,   don't   be    too   pleased,    and    don't   run 
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away  with  any  delusion  that  he  is  too  kind  ;  for  it 
is  his  way  to  be  kind  to  everybody.  How  exquisite 
Lady  Raymond  was  to-night,  JuHa  !  " 

''  Perfect — she  always  is." 

Sibyl  stood  smothering  her  indignation  for  a 
minute  or  two  while  the  sisters  discussed  Lady 
Raymond's  dress  in  detail,  and  then  saying,  as  by 
irresistible  impulse,  "  Oh,  Isabel,  how  you  hate 
me  !"  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Julia  looked 
up  startled  and  interrogative,  but  Isabel  only 
laughed. 

"  You  silly  child,  as  if  I  could  hate  anything 
like  j/^?/ .^  "  sneered  she;  throwing  into  the  fou  as 
much  significance  of  scorn  as  the  monosyllable 
accentuated  by  her  bitter  lips  could  convey. 

Sibyl  felt  at  once  ashamed  of  her  impetuous 
speech,  and  with  hot  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a 
passionate  red  on  her  cheek,  she  sobbed  good- 
night, and  rushed  away  to  her  mother.  Come  into 
that  quiet  kindly  presence,  her  first  words  were 
again,  "  How  cousin  Isabel  hates  me  ! " 

"  My  darling ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  in  a 
tone  of  deprecation,  "  you  must  not  give  way  to 
such  fancies.  Why  should  your  cousin  Isabel  hate 
you.?" 
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"  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure  she  does,"  was 
the  emphatic  reply. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Sibyl !  Say  your  prayers,  my 
child,  and  ask  God  to  keep  you  loving  and  true. 
Hate,  darling, — you  don't  know  \yi\\'dXhate  means." 

Alverston  Priory  was  about  six  miles  up  the 
river  from  Norminster,  and  though  not  important 
enough  to  be  a  show-place,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
best  and  handsomest  houses  in  that  part  of  the 
county — a  house,  as  the  neighbourhood  agreed, 
that  wanted  only  a  mistress  to  make  it  perfection. 

Lady  j\Iary  Rivers  and  Sibyl  drove  thither 
the  next  day,  escorted  by  Lieutenant  George 
Lansmere,  a  nephew  of  Lady  Mary's,  the  second 
son  of  her  eldest  brother,  the  present  earl.  George 
Lansmere  was  just  two-and-twenty,  and  held  a 
commission  in  the  cavalry  regiment  then  stationed 
at  Norminster.  It  was  very  pleasant  for  the  young 
officer  in  the  country-quarters  to  have  a  family  of 
hospitable  kinsfolk  at  the  deanery.  His  cousins, 
Juha  and  Isabel,  made  much  of  him,  and  he  sub- 
mitted for  some  months  to  the  flattering  process 
with  serene  masculine  assurance  that  such  attentions 
were  his  due ;  but  when  Sibyl  Rivers  appeared  on 
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the  scene  he  fell  straightway  into  captivity  to  her 
bright  eyes,  and  lost  all  thought  and  consideration 
for  himself  He  was  genuinely  and  heartily  in 
love,  and  to  sit  opposite  the  beaming  face  of  his 
divinity,  six  miles  out  to  Alverston  and  six  miles 
home  again  to  Norminster,  was,  in  the  present  state 
of  his  feelings,  a  paradisiacal  delight.  He  was  not 
a  young  man  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  but  he  was 
honest  and  honourable  ;  and  Lady  Mary  Rivers, 
whose  thoughts  day  and  night  rested  in  hopeful 
contemplation  of  her  daughter's  future,  was  by 
no  means  reluctant  to  encourage  his  tolerably 
evident  pretensions. 

By  what  fatality  is  it  that  one  man  wins  love 
unsought,  possibly  undesired,  while  another  may 
wear  himself  out  in  devoted  pains-taking  efforts 
to  gain  the  faintest  response  to  his  passion  and  not 
succeed  1  From  the  first  hour  of  Sibyl  Rivers 
meeting  with  Mr.  Digby  Stuart,  her  fancy  had 
been  attracted  ;  her  thoughts  insensibly  followed 
it,  and  when  George  Lansmere  began  his  wooing 
her  heart  was  gone.  Neither  coquette  nor  flirt 
was  Sibyl ;  she  reflected  never,  she  only  felt ;  and 
when  George  was  most  eager  and  assiduous  she 
repaid  him  with  gentle  smiles  and  sweet  kindness 
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to  compensate  for  her  real  indifference,  and  thus 
misled  him  perhaps  further  than  the  most  elaborate 
wiles  could  have  done. 

On  this  day  of  her  visit  to  Alverston  Priory- 
she  was  the  same  simple,  childlike  creature  she 
had  always  been  ;  a  miracle  of  ignorance  and 
unworldliness,  with  consciousness  slowly  awak- 
ening with  it,  but  utterly  removed  from  specula- 
tion on  possibilities  or  consequences.  She  was 
glad  to  be  there  ;  five  minutes  of  listening  to 
Mr.  Digby  Stuart's  conversation  with  her  mother, 
five  minutes  of  slow  sauntering  by  his  side  through 
the  conservatory  where  he  enriched  her  with  a 
sprig  of  geranium,  were  sweeter  in  the  passing  and 
dearer  in  the  remembrance  than  the  longest  and 
most  joyous  holidays  of  her  past  life. 

It  is  hard  work  to  amuse  a  preoccupied  mind  ; 
and  George  Lansmere  on  the  homeward  drive  was 
troubled  twice  or  thrice  with  an  intrusive  suspicion 
that  Sibyl  was  rather  absent,  but  it  never  entered 
into  his  heart  to  conceive  that  she  could  be  dream- 
ing about  that  very  grave  and  proud  personage, 
the  master  of  Alverston  Priory.  The  dashing 
lieutenant  of  hussars  would  have  felt  small  dread 
of  such  a  rival,  even  had  his  imagination  directed 
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him  to  look  out  for  one  in  that  quarter  ;  and  when 
Sibyl  announced  to  Lady  Anne  Vernon,  on  reach- 
ing the  deanery,  that  they  had  had  "  a  most 
charming  day  !  "  perhaps  he  may  be  excused  for 
the  pleasing  delusion  that  his  own  presence  had 
contributed  materially  to  its  delightfulness. 

The  first  to  detect  poor  Sibyl's  secret  was  Lady 
Raymond,  who,  with  the  inexplicable  freemasonry 
of  women  who  love,  read  its  subtle  signs  with 
deepest  dismay.  She  tried  to  save  the  child  by 
hints  and  warnings,  and  pretty  parables  involving 
much  literal  truth  personal  to  herself;  but  the 
only  effect  of  these  attempts  was  to  make  Sibyl 
shy  of  her  ;  and  she  had  not  the  courage,  even 
had  she  the  right,  to  speak  openly.  For  a  moment, 
a  little  moment  and  no  more,  she  watched 
Mr.  Digby  Stuart  with  a  jealous  regard,  but  in 
his  manner  to  Sibyl  there  was  nothing  more  than 
in  his  manner  to  other  girls  ;  and  whatever  food 
for  her  dreams  she  had  was  evolved  purely  out  of 
her  own  fervent  fancy.  If  it  be  a  reproach  to  a 
woman  to  love  unsought,  and  the  popular  voice 
has  decided  that  it  is,  then  had  Sibyl  Rivers 
incurred  it  heavily. 

With  Lady  Raymond  her  secret  was  safe,  but 
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it  soon  passed  into  the  possession  of  her  cousin 
Isabel  Vernon,  whose  eyes  were  quickened  to  all 
opportunities  of  inflicting  a  quiet  stab  on  the 
tender  soul  that  instinctively  distrusted  her.  She 
made  the  discovery  in  this  wise : — One  morning 
about  midway  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Digby 
Stuart  rode  over  to  the  deanery  to  confer  with  the 
dean  on  some  matter  of  public  business.  The 
ladies  upstairs  in  the  little  drawing-room  heard  of 
his  arrival,  and  Lady  Anne  Vernon  sent  down  a 
message  to  the  hbrary  bidding  him  stay  to 
luncheon.  An  answer  was  returned  that  he  was 
sorry,  but  being  in  some  haste  he  must  despatch 
his  business  and  go.  When  she  heard  this  Sibyl 
vanished  from  her  nest  amidst  the  cushions  of  the 
ottoman,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Isabel 
silently  followed  her.  She  had  seen  Sibyl's  breast 
rise  and  fall,  her  colour  glow  and  fade  during  the 
passage  of  the  messages  to  and  fro  between 
drawing-room  and  library,  and  a  shrewd  suspicion 
born  of  these  emotional  changes  sprang  into 
sudden  and  full  vitality  in  her  brain.  "  She  is  in 
love  with  Mr.  Digby  Stuart !  Oh,  the  vain  little 
Quixotic  fool !  She  might  as  wisely  cry  for  the 
moon  at  once  !  "  thought  she,  and  a  mingling  of 
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something  not  unlike  pity  shot  through  her 
scorn ;  for  Isabel's  hate  was  not  yet  grown  to 
that  height  which  triumphs  in  the  great  calamity 
of  its  object,  and  much  less  was  it  grown  to 
that  height  which  expends  itself  in  procuring  such 
calamity. 

Sibyl  had  betaken  herself  to  her  mother's 
room,  whence,  from  the  window  in  the  high  Gothic 
gable,  she  could  see  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  ride  through 
the  Close,  and  then,  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  in 
the  precentor's  court,  watch  him  again  if  by  chance 
he  were  returning  at  once  to  Alverston  direct  by 
the  road  ;  watch  him  a  mile  on  his  way  until  man 
and  horse  diminished  to  a  mere  speck  in  the 
distance.  Isabel  assured  herself  from  her  own 
window  that  he  went  that  way  ;  and  then,  passing 
through  the  pretty  dressing-room  that  served  Lady 
Mary  Rivers  as  boudoir,  she  cautiously  put  aside 
the  portiere  that  separated  it  from  the  bedroom 
adjoining,  and  came  upon  Sibyl  unawares — upon 
Sibyl  lost  in  sweet  reverie,  leaning  her  forehead 
against  the  glass,  straining  her  eyes  after  the  fast 
diminishing  figure  on  the  white  high  road,  and 
deaf  and  blind  to  everything  outside  the  sphere  of 
her  own  thoughts. 
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Isabel  stood  for  a  full  minute  hushed  and  obser- 
vant— time  enough  to  repent,  time  enough  to  steal 
away,  time  enough  to  save  her  own  soul  from  the 
first  active  step  into  a  temptation  that  was  to 
beguile  her  whither  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
imagining  even  now  ;  but  the  demon  was  strong  in 
her  at  that  instant,  and  stepping  over  the  thick 
carpet  with  noiseless  tread,  she  laid  a  hand  on 
Sibyl's  shoulder  and  whispered,  with  a  laugh  which 
made  no  pretence  of  masking  her  contempt,  *'  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  would  feel  immensely  flat- 
tered if  he  knew  who  takes  such  a  tender  interest 
in  his  comings  and  goings."  Sibyl  sprang  back 
with  an  inarticulate  sound  between  a  cry  and  a 
sob,  her  visage  blanched  for  a  moment,  then  dyed 
scarlet  with  guilty  blushes.  She  did  not  utter  a 
word  ;  and  Isabel,  eyeing  her  with  a  steady, 
sarcastic  penetration,  went  on  :  "  So  this  is  the  clue 
to  your  fits  of  pretty  abstraction  !  I  wish  you  joy 
of  your  love  !  Don't  let  concealment,  like  a  worm 
in  the  bud,  feed  on  your  damask  cheek ;  don't  pine 
away  in  green  and  yellow  melancholy,  but  let 
yourself  go,  let  your  hidden  passion  reveal  itself. 
Men  are  mostly  vain.  If  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  were 
told  who  lavishes  on  him  such  deep  devotion,  his 
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heart,  though  proverbially  tough  as  bend  leather, 
would  surely  yield." 

"  Isabel ! "  gasped  Sibyl,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
gesture  which  were  of  themselves  an  ample  con- 
fession ;  and  in  that  light  her  cousin  understood, 
accepted,  and  responded  to  them. 

"You  have  made  me  your  confidante  against 
your  will,"  said  she.  "  I  don't  covet  the  burden  of 
sentimental  secrets,  but  I  suppose  I  must  keep 
yours  for  the  credit's  sake  of  our  sex.  I  declare  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  cousin  Sibyl ;  for  to  speak 
the  honest  truth  I  believe  you  have  no  more 
chance  of  winning  a  return  to  your  feelings  than  I 
have  of  becoming  Empress  of  China.  If  Mr.  Digby 
Stuart  had  been  inclined  to  marry,  he  would  not 
have  let  Lady  Raymond  slip  through  his  fingers  ; 
and  compare  Lady  Raymond  with  yourself.  How 
came  you  ever  to  indulge  in  such  a  cruel  delusion 
as  that  you  could  rival  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  know,"  muttered  Sibyl, 
her  lips  parched,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  heart  in  her 
bosom  growing  colder  and  heavier  at  every  word, 
until  it  was  cold  and  heavy  as  clay. 

"  Have  you  told  aunt  Mary  .?  " 

"  No  ;  "  and  Sibyl  turned  away  from  her  ques- 
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tioner  to  hide  the  passion  of  tears  she  could  no 
longer  repress. 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  all  the  world  to  know,  you 
must  exercise  self-control  ;  you  must  be  on  your 
guard,"  said  Isabel,  after  a  short  pause.  "There 
is  nothing  that  lays  a  girl  more  open  to  ridicule 
than  the  imputation  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  man  who  has  shown  her  no  preference  ;  and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  has  shown  yo2c  none. 
Hush  !  this  is  like  a  baby  !  Don't  let  us  have  all 
the  gossips  in  Norminster  set  a-chatter !  I'll  lock 
the  door,  and  then  you  can  cry  your  cry  out  ;  but 
I  hope  nobody  will  come." 

Nobody  did  come,  and  Sibyl's  agony  had  its 
way.  Isabel  brought  her  some  sal  volatile  and 
water  to  drink,  and  stood  over  her  putting  in 
words  of  wisdom  and  counsel  at  every  lull  in  the 
storm  ;  and  when  it  was  spent  bathed  her  eyes, 
smoothed  her  hair,  dressed  her  for  a  walk  round 
the  Close,  tied  a  veil  under  her  chin,  and  carried 
her  off  finally  to  evening  prayers  at  the  minster, 
without  exciting  a  word  of  remark,  so  matter-of- 
fact  and  quiet  were  her  manoeuvres.  Sibyl  felt 
very  humble  and  grateful  now,  in  spite  of  her 
distrust.     The    reaction    after  her  excitement  left 
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her  depressed,  shame-stricken,  and  trembling.  Till 
to-day  her  secret  had  been  the  glory  of  her  youth 
— now  it  was  its  bitterest  blot.  She  could  never 
have  imagined  the  tortures  that  she  felt  because 
of  it.  Isabel  had  put  it  before  her  in  its  ugHest 
light.  "  If  you  betray  me  I  shall  die ! "  was  her 
often  reiterated  moan.  "If  you  betray  me  I 
shall  die  ! " 

Isabel  experienced  no  pain  at  seeing  her 
suffer  ;  she  was  drifting  before  the  evil  impulses 
to  which  she  had  yielded  at  the  beginning,  and 
her  heart,  without  preconcerting  plans  to  harm 
the  child,  readily  adopted  the  opportunities  that 
circumstances  presented.  Had  Sibyl  been  bolder, 
or  less  ingenuous,  she  would  have  stubbornly 
denied  the  charge,  but  it  was  now  fully  admitted, 
and  she  lay  at  her  cousin's  mercy.  It  seemed  to 
her  just  then  that  though  Isabel  spoke  satirically 
she  was  practically  kind.  ''What  should  I  do 
without  you  t  "  sighed  she  as  they  returned  home- 
wards across  the  Close.  "  Oh,  what  should  I  do 
without  you  .'' " 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  you  would  still  rather 
have  kept  your  secret  to  yourself,"  was  Isabel's 
response. 
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"  Oh,  yes !  It  did  not  make  me  wretched  or 
afraid  ;  it  was  easier  to  bear  when  no  one  knew 
it.  Isabel,  if  you  betray  me  I  shall  die !  "  That 
became  Sibyl's  one  idea  now — concealment.  The 
unveiling  of  her  love  had  profaned  it,  made  it  an 
absurdity,  a  mockery — something  to  be  utterly, 
profoundly,  and  for  ever  ashamed  of  He  would 
despise  it — despise  her  for  giving  it  ;  so  Isabel 
had  told  her,  and  Isabel  knew  how  the  world  and 
the  men  of  the  world  spoke  of  such  unsought 
love.  Henceforward  Isabel  must  be  her  screen, 
her  safety,  her  adviser ;  and  if  Isabel  betrayed  her 
she  should  die ! 

There  was  a  dinner-party  at  the  deaner}^  that 
evening,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  clergy  and  their 
wives,  but  George  Lansmere  was  coming,  and  the 
dean  had  added  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  to  the  number 
of  guests  by  an  invitation  given  that  morning  and 
accepted  conditionally.  "  It  is  not  certain  that  he 
will  be  able  to  come,"  said  the  dean,  only  mention- 
ing his  impromptu  invitation  to  Lady  Anne  when 
they  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner. 
"  It  is  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  come, 
but  I  want  him  to  meet  Danvers — they  were 
both  Christchurch   men,  and    of  the   same  year." 

VOL.  II.  25 
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Danvers — the  Reverend  Canon  Danvers — was  the 
canon  newly  come  into  residence,  and  also  newly 
come  into  office  ;  a  stranger  to  Norminster,  but 
not  to  the  diocese ;  a  widower  with  two  boys,  and 
considerable  private  means  independent  of  the 
emoluments  of  his  position — a  great  acquisition 
in  every  way  to  the  society  of  a  cathedral  town. 

Sibyl  heard  the  dean's  announcement  with  a 
shudder  ;  she  turned  hot,  then  cold,  then  glanced 
timidly  towards  Isabel,  who  was  looking  away 
from  her,  and  making  conversation  with  her  sister 
over  a  new  song.  Presently  the  company  began 
to  arrive,  George  Lansmere  as  usual  being  the 
earliest.  The  young  officer  had  not  made  satis- 
factory progress  with  Sibyl  since  the  day  of  the 
drive  to  Alverston,  and  was  sometimes  almost 
like  to  be  disheartened  over  his  prospects.  She 
was  very  uncertain  ;  one  day  sweet  and  summery, 
the  next,  shy,  impatient,  or  repellent.  He  had 
opened  his  mind  to  Lady  Mary,  who  had  exhorted 
him  to  have  patience,  and  had  privately  lectured 
Sibyl  on  her  capriciousness,  and  at  this  point  they 
continued  stationary ;  George's  reflection  being — 
"  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  me,  she  has  a  fancy 
for  some  one   else ; "   and   her  mother's   equally 
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grave  and  anxious,  "  I  cannot  understand  why 
Sibyl  does  not  take  to  George,  unless  she  has  con- 
ceived a  secret  attachment  to  some  other  person." 

Mr.  Digby  Stuart  did  come,  but  not  until  he 
had  been  waited  for  ten  minutes,  and,  while 
apologizing  to  Lady  Anne  Vernon  for  his  tardi- 
ness, he  continued  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  spray 
of  beautiful  white  flowers,  very  rare  and  choice, 
and  of  exquisite  perfume,  which  he  presently 
offered  to  Sibyl. 

"  It  is  the  first  bloom,"  said  he.  "  You  wished 
to  see  it  in  flower,  if  you  recollect  ;  and  I  promised 
you  the  earliest  branch  that  came  out  in  perfec- 
tion." Sibyl  blushed,  and  accepted  it  with  a  shy 
eagerness  which  escaped  notice  then,  but  which 
was  pitifully  remembered  later  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  foregone  miseries  and  humiliations  of  the 
day,  she  felt  inexpressibly  happy  until  she  caught 
Isabel  watching  her  with  cold  eyes  of  scorn. 
''  Delirious  little  fool ! "  Isabel  thought,  and  her 
glance  expressed  her  thought.  She  hated  Sibyl 
vehemently,  actively,  at  that  instant,  for  her 
childish  elation  ;  and  Sibyl,  shrinking  within  her- 
self again  under  her  freezing  contempt,  felt  all  her 
temporarily  vanished  distrust  return. 
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As  luck  or  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Sibyl's  place 
at  dinner  was  between  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  and  the 
new  canon,  and  Isabel's  place  was  opposite, 
between  George  Lansmere  and  a  fat  old  married 
rector,  very  loquacious  and  fond  of  his  jest.  The 
natural  consequences  ensued.  When  the  ladies 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Sibyl  was  pleasantly 
excited,  and  Isabel  was  dull,  tired,  and  cross. 
Then  again,  in  the  drawing-room,  Sibyl's  gift, 
which  her  mother  tenderly  insisted  on  fixing  in 
her  hair,  became  a  nucleus  of  conversation  which 
ranged  away  to  Alverston  itself,  coming  round 
ever  and  again  to  that  spray  of  white  blossoms. 
"■  What  a  fuss  about  a  flower  !  "  said  Isabel ;  "  it 
was  to  be  seen  at  Kew  three  years  ago."  She 
demolished  the  novelty  of  the  flower ;  but  she 
suggested  to  one  or  two  commonplace  minds  then 
present  that  she  was  jealous  of  the  distinction 
Mr.  Digby  Stuart  had  conferred  on  her  pretty 
cousin. 

That  night,  when  the  guests  dispersed,  Sibyl 
went  straight  to  her  mother's  room.  She  would 
have  given  much  to  have  her  secret  all  to  herself 
again  ;  for  she  was  afraid  of  Isabel.  She  took  the 
white  flower  from  her  hair,  and  put  it  into  a  glass 
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of  water,  first  touching  the  sweet  blossonis  ten- 
derly with  her  Hps ;  a  happy  gleam  passed  over 
her  face  as  she  indulged  in  this  caress,  but  it  soon 
vanished,  and  the  weary  sadness  that  succeeded  it 
was  very  pathetic.  She  knelt  so  long  at  her 
prayers  that  Lady  Mary,  at  ease  in  her  mind,  tired 
and  comfortable,  fell  fast  asleep  on  her  pillow,  and 
only  awoke  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  hear 
Sibyl  shuddering  and  sobbing  in  her  dreams,  and 
uttering  broken  words  of  piteous  entreaty^  the  only 
sense  of  which  to  her  mother's  ears  was — "  If  you 
betray  me,  I  shall  die ;  oh,  Isabel,  if  you  betray 
me,  I  shall  die  !  "  Lady  Mary  closed  no  eye  again 
until  Sibyl  had  been  roused  from  her  nightmare 
of  dread,  and  had  poured  the  story  of  her  love  and 
her  grief  into  her  mother's  breast 

The  following  morning  when  Isabel  met  her 
aunt,  she  perceived  at  once  that  her  interference 
with  Sibyl  was  known  and  the  manner  of  it 
strongly  disapproved.  She  expected  that  Lady 
Mary  would  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  but  she 
did  not,  and  then  Isabel  understood  that  it  was  to 
he  left  undiscussed.  Sibyl  was  very  quiet  and 
subdued  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  Lady  Mary 
began  to  talk  about  carrying  her  off  to  the  sea- 
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side  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  cold  autumnal 
winds  began  to  blow — Sibyl  was  so  fond  of  the 
sea.  Isabel  listened  with  a  silent,  expressive  sneer, 
but  Julia  good-humouredly  expostulated,  saying 
that  Lady  Mary  must  not  keep  her  cousin  away 
from  the  October  ball. 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  October  ball,"  sighed  Sibyl, 
who  would  have  done  better  not  to  have  spoken 
just  then. 

"  Eh,  what } "  cried  the  dean.  "  Not  care  for 
the  October  ball — the  best  ball  of  the  year ! 
Lady  Mary,  you  must  look  after  your  missykin, 
who  expresses  such  unnatural  sentiments,  or  the 
next  news  will  be  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  at 
cross-purposes,  like  the  heroine  in  a  novel  ! " 

Sibyl  grew  scarlet,  others  looked  confused  too, 
and  an  awkward  silence  ensued,  which  was  not 
broken  until  somebody  proposed  music.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  passed  off  without  incident. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  private 
Lady  Anne  Vernon  asked  explanation  of  her 
sister's  sudden  resolve ;  she  was  told  that  it  was  on 
Sibyl's  account. 

"  I  think  it  wise  to  take  her  away  from  Nor- 
minster — at  any  rate,  for  a  little  while ;    for  she 
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has  conceived  an  attachment  that  is  never  likely 
to  prosper.     Unless  Isabel  has  told  you,  you  will 
hardly  guess  for  whom,"  said  Lady  Mary. 
"  Is  it  Mr.  Digby  Stuart } " 
"  Yes,     But  how  do  you  know  it  }  " 
**  The  idea  came  into  my  head  last  night,  and 
but  for  certain  other  circumstances  I  could  imagine 
he  had  a  predilection  in  her  favour  too.     I  am  sure 
he  admires  her,  and  if  he  were  free  to  marry,  which 
from  past  events  it  is  commonly  supposed  he  is 
not,  I  would  never  advise  you  to  take  her  out  of 
the  way.     I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mary  !  I  wish  she 
could  have  loved  George,  poor  child  !  " 

And  then  it  was  decided  that  Sibyl  had  better 
go  ;  whether  ever  to  return  to  Norminster  or  not, 
might  be  left  for  subsequent  consideration.  But 
she  could  not  go  for  several  days  yet.  Ladies 
travel  with  impedimenta  which  cannot  be  packed 
up  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  during  those  several 
days  occurred  certain  circumstances  which,  trivial 
as  they  were  in  themselves,  tended  to  increase  the 
feverish  ill-feeling  of  Isabel.  She  had  acted  a  cruel 
part  by  Sibyl  in  making  her  feel  herself  degraded 
by  her  love,  and  Lady  Mary's  displeasure  and 
resentment   were    evident       Then    Mr.    Danvers 
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came  to  call,  bringing  his  two  pretty  boys,  and 
during  his  chat  with  Lady  Anne  Vernon,  he  com- 
mitted them  especially  to  Sibyl's  care,  and  they 
made  friends  with  her  sweet  face  at  once.  Again, 
each  afternoon  on  one  pretence  or  another  came 
poor  George  Lansmere,  like  a  demented  moth 
fluttering  round  a  candle-flame  that  is  dropping 
low  in  the  socket ;  and  though  such  frequent  visits 
were  unusual,  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  was  to  and  fro 
every  day  between  Norminster  and  Alverston,  and 
twice  the  dean  brought  him  in  to  luncheon. 
Then  he  met  Lady  Mary  and  Sibyl  in  the  High 
Street,  attended  them  on  a  shopping  expedition, 
and  conducted  them  home  to  the  deanery  when  it 
was  over.  The  next  morning  he  dropt  in  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  sat  chatting  in  the  little  draw- 
ing-room for  an  hour  with  the  girls. 

''  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  I  never  knew 
him  do  such  a  thing  before,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
musingly,  to  her  sister.  "If  it  means  anything, 
he  will  not  be  frustrated  by  your  carrying  Sibyl 
off,  depend  upon  that.  He  will  either  follow  you 
or  write." 

Lady  Mary  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  hope, 
too ;    she  was  very  willing  to   believe   what    she 
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would  have  liked  to  be  true.  Isabel  looked  on 
with  jealous  rage.  Sibyl  was  almost  happy,  almost 
herself  again,  during  those  final  days  at  the 
deanery ;  her  childlike  love  was  easily  fed  and 
satisfied. 

"  You  are  in  a  state  of  beatitude  now  }  take 
care,  or  you  will  have  to  repent  it  in  dust  and 
ashes  ! "  said  Isabel  to  her,  with  a  vicious  glance 
and  a  tone  of  anything  but  blessing. 

"  Oh,  Isabel,  how  you  do  hate  me  !  "  was  Sibyl's 
indignant  rejoinder. 

This  was  on  the  last  night  of  their  being  to- 
gether. The  next  morning  Isabel  went  out  at  a 
quarter  before  ten  to  ]\Iinster  prayers,  and  during 
her  absence  Lady  Mary  Rivers  and  her  daughter 
left.  The  cousins  thus  parted  without  good-byes. 
Neither  had  good-bye  been  said  to  Mr.  Digby 
Stuart. 

"  He  does  not  know  where  we  are  going,  does 
he,  mamma  }  "  Sibyl  asked  on  their  way  to  the 
station. 

"  No,  darling !  he  is  not  aware  of  our  leaving 
Norminster,  unless  you  have  told  him." 

"  I  have  not  told  him,  mamma." 

"  If  he   wishes  to  know   he   can  find    out   by 
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inquiring  at  the  deanery.      Aunt   Anne   has   our 
address." 

The  same  evening  Lady  Mary  Rivers  and 
Sibyl  were  at  home  in  their  pleasant  lodgings  at 
Scarbro. 

Two  days  passed  over  without  incident,  bright 
September  days,  sunny  in  fading  woods,  sunny  on 
lake-like  sea.  On  the  third  night  the  wind  changed 
and  blew  for  storm.  On  the  third  morning  a  heap 
of  letters  was  brought  in  by  the  landlady  and 
ranged  on  the  breakfast-table.  When  Lady  Mary 
Rivers  came  downstairs  with  Sibyl,  she  took  them 
all  in  her  hand,  looked  them  over,  and  tossed  one 
lightly  across  to  her  daughter,  saying  :  *'  From 
your  cousin  Isabel ;  "  and  then  with  a  half-sigh  of 
disappointed  expectation  opened  another  from 
Lady  Anne  Vernon,  and  plunged  into  its  closely 
written  pages,  where  she  found  enough  to  interest 
her,  and  take  her  attention  entirely  away  from 
Sibyl,  until  she  heard  her  cry  in  a  voice  of  thrilling 
delight,  "  Mamma,  mamma ! "  when,  looking  round, 
she  saw  her  clutching  her  letter  to  her  bosom, 
while  her  face  grew  rosy  with  blushes,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  through  tears  of  unutterable  joy. 
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"  What  is  it,  my  own  darling  ?  " 

Sibyl  came  and  knelt  down  by  her  mother,  and 
put  the  letter  into  her  hands. 

"  My  happy  child,  my  fortunate  child  !  "  mur- 
mured Lady  Mary  as  she  read  it.  "My  happy 
child,  my  fortunate  child  !  How  shall  I  thank 
heaven  enough  for  sparing  you  the  anguish  of  a 
wasted  love  ? " 

The  letter  was  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  Sibyl 
from  Mr.  Digby  Stuart,  couched  in  almost 
romantically  tender  terms  ;  full  of  affectionate 
enthusiasm  and  professions  of  unalterable  fidelity 
— a  lover's  letter  to  a  girl  of  whose  responsive  love 
he  entertains  not  the  slightest  doubt  ;  a  little 
reproachful  now  and  then  that  she  should  have 
left  Norminster  without  warning  him  ;  but  only 
reproachful  as  by  right.  Lady  Mary  remembered 
her  Irish  subaltern  and  her  own  courting  days  as 
her  eyes  ran  swiftly  along  the  sweet,  fer\^ent  lines, 
and  blessed  God  who  had  given  her  darling  such  a 
joyful  lot  when  she  seemed  to  be  hanging  on  the 
brink  of  a  woman's  sorest  tragedy.  It  was  a  morn- 
ing of  quite  delirous  happiness  for  them  both.  Out- 
side the  rain  lashed  vehemently,  the  wind  ravened, 
the  sea  was  churned  into  yeasty  mountains  of  foam  ; 
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but  indoors  hope  and  love  reigned  supreme.  Sibyl 
must  answer  her  letter,  and  she  needed  no  teaching 
how  ;  her  heart  bade  her  respond  to  it  with  honest 
joy,  and  Lady  Mary  could  not  find  in  hers  to  curb 
the  sweet  utterance  of  such  pure  and  fond  affection. 
So  the  letter  was  written  and  sent,  Sibyl  carrying 
it  to  the  post  herself  through  the  blustering  storm, 
and  her  mother,  after  a  gentle,  ineffectual  remon- 
strance, accompanying  her. 

By  night  she  seemed  to  have  lived  half  a  life 
since  the  blissful  morning,  and  by  night  she  was  a 
little  weary  ;  glad  to  lie  by  the  fire  and  dream 
silently  over  her  glorious  happiness.  Lady  Mary 
watched  her  with  tender  satisfaction,  and  suffered 
her  to  rest  a  long  while  undisturbed  ;  but  at  length 
she  asked,  "  By-the-by,  Sibyl,  what  news  had  you 
from  your  cousin  Isabel }  I  did  not  remember  to 
inquire  before." 

"  I  had  no  letter  from  cousin  Isabel ;  I  had  no 
letter  but  tJiisy  This  was  warmly  hidden  some- 
where in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

"  Indeed  !  the  address  struck  me  as  being  like 
her  hand :  she  does  write  a  bold  hand  like  a 
man's." 

Sibyl  drew  out  the  precious  document  to  con- 
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sider  it,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  re-perusing  it 
down  to  the  last  dear  word.  By  that  time  she  had 
forgotten  her  cousin  Isabel  and  all  about  her  ;  and 
with  a  kiss  on  the  signature,  and  a  sigh  of  intense 
joy,  she  restored  it  to  its  safe  hiding-place,  and  fell 
into  another  delicious  reverie. 

All  that  night  the  winds  beat  and  the  tempest 
raged.  Wrecks,  broken  wrecks,  drifted  in  upon 
the  strand,  and  still  the  gale  gathered  and  grew 
until  the  morning. 

"  It  has  been  an  awful  night,"  said  Lady  Mary  ; 
"  and  it  is  an  awful  morning.  God  have  pity  on 
all  poor  souls  at  sea !  "  She  was  standing  at  the 
window,  gazing  out  on  the  writhing  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  cliff-gardens,  and  Sibyl  stood  by  her 
with  hand  and  chin  resting  on  her  mother's 
shoulder.  Lady  Mary,  turning  round  by-and-by 
from  her  dreary  contemplation,  saw  tears  standing 
in  her  child's  eyes,  and  asked,  with  sudden  anxiety, 
what  ailed  her  darling. 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma,  but  I  have  had  such 
cruel  dreams.  I  cannot  recall  them,  but  I  feel  the 
pain,  the  dreadful  pain  and  oppression  of  them 
yet,"  was  the  grievous  reply ;  and  then  the  brim- 
ming tears  overflowed  and  fell. 
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Lady  Mary  did  not  try  to  rally  Sibyl  out  of 
her  weeping  mood ;  a  strange  sense  of  trouble 
impending  took  possession  of  herself.  She  endea- 
voured to  reason  it  down,  and  to  think  this  depres- 
sion was  a  simple  consequence  of  yesterday's 
excitement  ;  but  do  what  she  would,  or  say  what 
she  would,  her  feeling  of  uneasiness  increased. 
She  had  a  presentiment,  as  people  say,  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen.  *'  If  it  were  fit 
weather  we  would  walk  on  the  cliff  and  get  these 
cobwebs  blown  out  of  our  brains,"  said  she,  as  they 
sat  down  to  breakfast.  "  How  the  blast  howls  in 
the  chimney !  I  never  heard  it  howl  as  it  howls 
here." 

So  Lady  Mary  fancied  ;  but  the  storm  that 
was  raging  over  Scarbro  was  raging  all  over  the 
county,  and  all  over  the  kingdom.  Through  the 
windy  towers  of  Norminster  and  through  the 
creaking  fir-woods  at  Alverston  howled  the  blasts, 
with  the  same  hoarse  triumph  as  they  howled 
round  about  the  house  by  the  sea,  where  she  and 
Sibyl  sat  watching  the  livelong  day. 

At  Norminster  all  went  on  in  the  regular 
routine ;  at  Alverston  the  master  came  downstairs 
in  the  morning  quietly  non-expectant,  like  a  man 
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who  has  little  to  hope  and  little  to  fear,  either  from 
the  world  within  or  the  world  without.  The  post- 
bag  lay  on  the  table,  but  he  went  first  to  the 
window  and  scanned  the  weather,  noted  how  the 
great  trees  swayed  and  bent  before  the  long  rush 
of  the  storm,  then  rose  erect  and  tossed  their  wild 
hair,  as  if  in  frantic  defiance  of  their  tormentors. 

The  entrance  of  a  servant  bringing  in  breakfast 
caused  him  to  relinquish  his  survey ;  and  before 
seating  himself  at  the  well-spread  table  he  un- 
locked the  bag  and  drew  forth  its  contents — The 
Times,  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
letters,  amongst  them  Sibyl's,  conspicuous  in  its 
dehcate,  blush-tinted  envelope.  It  was  so  difi"erent 
from  the  rest  that  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  naturally 
singled  it  out,  paused  a  moment  over  the  un- 
familiar writing,  and  then  broke  the  seal.  The 
servant  had  quitted  the  room,  and  he  was  alone — 
fortunately  alone.  As  he  read  the  first  few  lines  a 
feeling  of  utter  bewilderment  came  over  him  ;  he 
turned  the  page  to  look  at  the  signature,  and  then 
a  dark  flush  suffused  his  face,  which  deepened  and 
deepened  as  the  sense  of  the  letter  forced  itself  on 
his  understanding,  until  no  girl  ever  showed  more 
cowed  with  shame  and  confusion  than  he  did. 
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"  What  an  infamous  jest !  "  was  his  low-spoken 
comment.     "  What  a  cruel,  infamous  jest !  " 

Mr.  Digby  Stuart  was  not  a  vain  man,  but  he 
knew  at  once  this  letter  was  no  forgery  ;  it  was  the 
naive,  happy  response  of  an  innocent  girl  to  some 
base  fabrication  that  had  been  but  too  successfully 
imposed  upon  her  in  his  name.  If  he  had  been 
her  mother  he  could  not  have  felt  more  indignant 
and  more  pitying.  Not  a  grain  of  contempt 
mingled  with  his  wrath.  "  If  it  lay  with  me 
only  to  prevent  it,  she  should  never  know  what 
a  wicked  trick  has  been  played  upon  her.  She 
is  a  good  little  thing.  It  was  such  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  her  blithe  face,  to  listen  to  her  blithe 
tongue  !  "  He  was  about  to  take  up  the  letter 
and  read  it  again,  but  he  checked  himself — "  What 
can  I  do  }  what  ought  I  to  do  } "  groaned  he.  "  It 
is  some  woman,  some  malicious,  bad  woman  who 
hates  her,  that  has  done  it."  He  sat  a  long  while 
considering,  his  breakfast  untouched,  his  other 
letters  unopened  ;  and  the  longer  he  considered, 
the  more  painful  and  perilous  appeared  the  way 
out  of  this  atrocious  dilemma.  'Til  ride  over  to 
Norminster,  and  consult  Jessie ;  I  must  prevail  on 
her  to  undertake  it.     I  dare  not  face  Lady  Mary ; 
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and  as  for  this  child,"  he  paused,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  intolerable  compassion  and  rage,  his  hand 
on  the  letter  containing  her  fond  confession,  her 
innocent,  joyous  reciprocation  of  all  the  tender 
things  said  to  her  in  the  fictitious  epistle  which 
she  had  received  as  from  himself  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  gave  orders  to  have  his  horse  saddled 
and  brought  round  to  the  door  within  ten  minutes  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  mounted  and 
galloping  away  to  Norminster,  through  the  driving 
rain. 

Sir  Jasper  Raymond's  house  was  in  the  Close, 
not  far  from  the  deanery,  and  Mr.  Digby  Stuart's 
appearance  there  before  ten  o'clock  in  such  in- 
clement weather  gave  rise  to  some  speculations 
amongst  the  inmates  of  other  stately  dwellings 
about  the  minster,  who  happened  at  that  hour 
to  be  taking  note  of  what  was  passing  out  of 
doors.  He  dismounted,  drenched  and  dripping, 
and,  asking  for  Lady  Raymond,  was  ushered  into 
the  library,  where  she  joined  him  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"Jessie,  I  want  your  help,"  said  he,  advancing 
to  meet  her  as  she  entered. 

"  It   is   always    at   your  service,   Philip  ;    what 
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is  your  present  need  ?  Sit  down,  pray ;  you 
look  ill." 

"  Some  person  has  played  off  a  sorry  jest  upon 
Lady  Mary  Rivers'  daughter  and  myself.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  tell  even  you,  Jessie,  it  is  so  cruelly 
mortifying  :  and  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  how  to  act 
Sibyl  has  written  me  a  dear  little  letter  in  answer 
to  one  she  believes  me  to  have  written  to  her,  of 
which,  God  knows,  I  never  thought  or  penned  a 
line." 

"  It  is  Isabel  Vernon,"  said  Lady  Raymond. 

'^Isabel  Vernon  !  Her  own  cousin  !  A  woman 
who  must  have  known  the  sweet,  innocent  thing 
she  is." 

"  Yes  ;  Isabel  hates  Sibyl — only  her  own  bitter 
heart  can  tell  why  —  and  this  is  her  shameful 
revenge.  The  poor  girl  betrayed  her  secret  to 
me  early ;  and  Isabel's  sharp  eyes  spied  it  out 
a  week  ago.  Let  me  see  Sibyl's  letter,  then  I  can 
advise  you  better  what  steps  to  take." 

Mr.  Digby  Stuart  gave  it  reluctantly,  but  he 
did  give  it ;  and  as  Lady  Raymond  read  it, 
womanly  tears  glittered  in  her  eyes.  Her  sole 
comment,  as  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  was — 
"  If  you  were  free,  Philip,  I  would  bid  you  make 
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her  your  wife  ;  you  could  not  have  a  dearer  or 
a  better." 

"But  I  am  not  free,"  was  his  response. 

"  You  were  kind  to  her  ;  I  observed  that  you 
liked  to  be  near  her,  listening  to  her  songs  and  her 
prattle." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  conscious  of  it  now.  She 
pleased  me.  Many  a  man  has  offered  marriage  to 
a  woman,  and  been  accepted  on  slighter  grounds 
than  I  gave  her.  But,  Jessie,  it  is  not  to  excuse  her 
I  am  here  now — she  needs  no  excuse  to  me  of  all 
the  world.  It  is  to  entreat  you  to  be  my  mediator  ; 
to  entreat  you  to  see  Lady  Mary,  and  explain  the 
cruel  jest  that  has  been  played  upon  the  child.  If 
any  sacrifice  within  my  power  could  spare  it  to 
them  I  would  make  it,  but  I  am  bound  hand  and 
foot." 

Lady  Raymond  was  frightened  at  his  pro- 
position. "  Would  it  not  be  easier  to  compel 
Isabel  Vernon  to  write,  and  own  to  her  wicked 
mischief  t "  suggested  she. 

"  Easier  for  us,  certainly,  but  not  for  Sibyl  or 
her  mother.  You  have  kind  ways,  Jessie  ;  if  any 
one  can  soften  the  pain  of  wounded  love  and  pride, 
you  can.     Let  me  burn  her  poor  Httle  letter  ;  it  is 
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sacred  as  a  surprised  secret  of  life  and  death."  He 
took  a  few  perfumed  twigs  from  a  spill-case  on  the 
chimney,  lighted  them  at  the  fire,  and  held  the 
letter  in  the  flame,  until  it  shrunk  into  tinder  film, 
and  fluttered  down  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hearth. 

"  You  wish  me  to  go  to  them,  and  to-day } " 
said  Lady  Raymond. 

''  Yes,  Jessie,  I  am  requiring  a  hard  thing  of 
you  ! " 

"  My  heart  aches  for  Sibyl,  Philip  ;  have  I  not 
known  the  sorrow  t  but  mine  was  the  sorrow  with- 
out the  cruel  shame  that  will  embitter  hers.  I 
know  not  how  she  will  bear  it,  for  she  is  as  proud 
as  she  is  passionate  and  tender.  Isabel  Vernon 
has  one  plea  for  her  baseness — she  does  not  know 
what  love  means.  No  woman  who  has  ever  loved 
could  have  played  this  sorry  jest  in  such  cruel 
earnest." 

"  Isabel  Vernon's  part  can  wait.  You  will  go 
to  Sibyl  and  Lady  Mary } " 

''  Yes.  Sir  Jasper  is  not  ailing  much  this  morn- 
ing ;  you  must  keep  him  company  in  my  absence, 
and  explain  as  far  as  needs.  If  I  prepare  now,  I 
can  start  by  the  noon  train  which  reaches  Scarbro 
about  five." 
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"  God  bless  you,  Jessie  !  you  are  a  good  woman 
Trouble  has  made  you  very  pitiful  ? "    They  shook 
hands  on   it,    trusty   friends  now,  who  had    been 
lovers  once,  and  in  half  an  hour  Lady  Raymond 
was  on  her  way. 

At  Scarbro  the  hours  had  been  strangely  long 
with  Sibyl  and  her  mother  ;  and  neither  had  done 
much  to  occupy  them.  Sibyl  watched  the  rain, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  sea,  with  folded  hands  on 
her  lap  and  frequent  sighs.  When  it  began  to 
darken,  Lady  Mary  bade  her  come  away  from 
the  window  to  the  fireside  ;  but  she  either  did  not 
heed  or  did  not  hear,  for  she  was  still  cowering 
within  the  curtains  when  the  maid  arrived  to  close 
them,  and  brought  in  lights.  The  room-door  was 
left  ajar  while  the  young  woman  performed  her 
duties,  and  during  that  moment  a  voice  was  heard 
on  the  stairs  which  caused  Sibyl  to  start  to  her 
feet  and  cry  :  "  It  is  Lady  Raymond.  Why  does 
she  come  here  .''  " 

Her  mother  had  no  time  to  answer  before  Lady 
Raymond  entered  with  an  ineffectual  pretence  of 
case  which  she  soon  dropt.  She  kissed  Sibyl,  who 
stood  on  the  spot  where  she  had  risen  and  made 
no  advance  to  greet  her,  and  then  seated  herself 
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beside  Lady  Mary,  keeping  fast  hold  of  her 
tremulous  hand. 

"  Tell  us,"  whispered  the  mother  faintly,  glanc- 
ing towards  her  daughter.  "  I  guess,  but  tell  us 
quickly." 

"  Lady  Mary,  that  love-letter  Sibyl  replied  to 
yesterday  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Digby  Stuart, 
but  by  her  cousin  Isabel  Vernon,"  answered  Lady 
Raymond,  forcing  out  the  words  with  a  choking 
sensation.  She  could  not  have  added  another 
syllable  to  soften  them  if  her  own  life  had  depended 
on  it,  and  for  the  next  five  minutes  there  was  not 
a  sound  in  the  room.  Lady  Mary  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  Where  is  that  letter,  Sibyl  ?  Let  us  show  it 
to  Lady  Raymond,"  was  what  she  said.  Sibyl 
neither  moved  nor  spoke.  "  My  darling,  give  me 
the  letter,"  repeated  her  mother,  rising  and  going 
to  her.  Still  Sibyl  was  mute  and  motionless. 
Her  mother  took  it  out  of  her  bosom  ;  she  neither 
resisted  nor  uttered  a  word.  Her  mother  kissed 
her  cooingly  as  she  would  have  kissed  a  baby,  but 
she  might  as  well  have  kissed  a  face  of  stone. 
"  What  is  it }  What  ails  her.  Lady  Raymond  t  " 
stammered  she,  greatly  alarmed. 
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"  It  must  be  the  shock ;  let  us  lay  her  down  ; 
when  she  gets  leave  to  cry  she  will  be  better."  So 
they  laid  her  down,  and  where  they  laid  her  there 
she  remained,  never  closing  eye  or  moving  limb  or 
lip,  suddenly  stricken  as  by  a  total  suspension  of 
every  sense,  every  faculty.  They  watched  by  her 
the  night  through,  and  there  was  no  change.  They 
watched  by  her  till  the  morning,  and  there  was  no 
change.  They  watched  by  her  through  the  sunny 
autumnal  day  that  came  after  the  storm,  and  there 
was  no  change  when  the  sun  went  down  ;  there 
was  no  change  any  more  on  earth  in  the  breathing 
statue  that  had  been  instinct  once  with  youth  and 
joyous  love,  and  all  the  hopes  of  life  in  blossom- 
time. 

And  how  did  it  all  end  .''  This  is  a  true  tale, 
and  therefore  it  can  have  no  end  in  particular ;  no 
neat  tying  up  of  loose  tags  ;  no  decisive  sentences 
of  moral  or  poetical  justice. 

"  I  did  it  in  jest.  I  never  expected  the  letter 
would  deceive  ?ier  or  aunt  Mary  either,"  w^as  Isabel 
Vernon's  quivering  defence  when  her  work  was 
brought  home  to  her.  Good-natured  persons  gave 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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Sibyl  survived  several  years.  Many  expedients 
were  devised  to  rouse  her ;  cruel  expedients  they 
may  seem  to  us.  For  a  little  while  she  was  parted 
from  her  mother,  and  during  that  period  Mr.  Digby 
Stuart  and  her  cousin  Isabel  were  introduced  into 
her  presence,  with  some  vague  hope  that  the  sight 
of  them  might  break  the  spell  that  held  fast-bound 
her  powers  of  volition.  All  in  vain.  They  were 
alike  to  her ;  him  she  had  loved,  and  the  woman 
who  had  done  worse  than  slain  her !  Isabel  dis- 
guised herself  carefully  in  her  dread  of  recogni- 
tion ;  she  need  not  have  dreaded  it  :  Sibyl  did 
not  know  her  own  mother. 

After  a  time,  professional  treatment  failing,  and 
the  poor  soul  being  quite  harmless,  Lady  Mary 
took  her  home  again,  and  they  lived  in  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  inclosed  in  a  walled  garden,  in 
one  of  the  quiet  suburbs  of  Norminster.  George 
Lansmere  once  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  her. 
'*  Why  give  yourself  the  pain,  my  dear  boy  1  *' 
Lady  Mary  said.  "  She  will  not  remember  you, 
nor  will  you  remember  her."  But  he  did  ;  he  saw 
sweet  Sibyl  still  in  that  passive  figure  sitting  in 
the  sun,  burnt-brown  her  face  as  a  gleaner's  in  the 
harvest-fields,   with   short   rusted   hair,   and   wide 
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pathetic  eyes,  in  which  there  was  no  expression 
but  the  expression  of  an  animal,  wounded,  and  in 
desperate  pain.  Whether  she  really  suffered  I 
cannot  tell.  Lady  Mary  long  entertained  hopes 
of  her  restoration  ;  and  when  friends  asked  after 
her  daughter,  which  they  did  often  because  it 
gratified  her  to  know  her  darling  was  not  for- 
gotten, her  usual  reply  was  that  she  fancied  she 
was  a  little  clearer,  a  little  brighter. 

She  had  been  in  this  state  nearly  seven  years, 
when  one  Sunday  morning — Easter-day  morning 
it  was — Lady  Raymond  was  summoned  from  her 
pillow  an  hour  before  dawn,  by  a  message  from 
the  old-fashioned  house  in  the  suburb.  Through 
the  still  streets,  ere  the  world  was  awake,  she 
hurried  ;  and  when  she  entered  the  garden,  where 
the  first  sun-rays  were  gleaming  and  the  birds 
were  all  a-twitter.  Lady  Mary  met  her — met  her 
almost  cheerfully.  "  Too  late  !  you  are  too  late, 
love  ;  she  is  gone.  It  has  pleased  the  good  God 
to  take  her,"  said  she  ;  then  replying  to  a  felt  but 
unspoken  inquiry,  she  added,  "  No  ;  she  did  not 
know  me — not  even  at  the  last.  But  she  will 
know  me  in  heaven,  she  will  know  me  again  in 
heaven  ! " 
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Sir  Jasper  Raymond  died  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  as  Sibyl,  and  then  the  gossips 
began  to  say  again  that  Mr.  Digby  Stuart  would 
marry  the  widow  ;  but  he  did  not.  WJiy^  remained 
still  their  secret.  It  was  not  until  nearly  four 
years  after  the  holy  Easter  morning  when  Death 
came  with  his  merciful  order  of  release  to  Sibyl, 
that  they  were  privately  married  in  London. 
They  were  then  no  longer  young,  but  Jessie  was 
always  a  sweet  and  loving  woman  ;  they  married 
as  soon  as  he  was  free — free  from  ivhat  or  from 
whom  is  matter  of  speculation  to  the  general 
community  of  Norminster  still.  But  Lady  Anne 
Vernon,  and  one  or  two  others  of  Mrs.  Digby 
Stuart's  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  know  now 
that  their  long  separation  was  due  to  an  old, 
old  folly  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  deluded 
into  a  secret  marriage  in  Paris  with  a  beautiful 
white  witch  of  a  woman,  who  shortly  left  him,  and 
would  afterwards  neither  live  with  him  nor  die 
to  release  him.  She  set  up  her  tent  in  Rome, 
and  held  there  a  semi-vagabond  court  of  all 
nations,  maintained  in  part  by  his  liberal  allow- 
ance, but  chiefly  by  the  contributions  levied  on 
her  train  of  Platonic  admirers,  artist  folk,  gamblers, 
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and  the  like.  She  called  herself  by  a  picturesque 
title,  and  was  eccentric  rather  than  bad. 

Julia  Vernon  married  Mr.  Danvers.  She  has 
no  children  of  her  own,  but  she  is  an  excellent 
mother  to  his. 

Isabel  also  married  —  well  as  to  rank  and 
fortune,  very  meanly  as  to  mate.  She  also  is 
childless,  and  on  the  face  of  her,  she  is  an 
unhappy,  dissatisfied  woman,  whom  few  persons 
love — she  herself  loving  few  or  none. 

The  dean  is  dead,  and  Lady  Anne  lives  with 
her  sister  Lady  Mary,  in  the  old-fashioned  house 
in  the  suburb. 

George  Lansmere  is  lieutenant-colonel  now  by 
promotion  won  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  wears 
many  decorations,  amongst  others  the  Cross  of 
Valour,  and  a  bit  of  glory  in  an  ugly  sword-cut 
across  the  left  cheek  and  temple.  He  is  still  a 
bachelor,  and  his  own  mother  being  long  since 
dead,  he  calls  Lady  Mary  "mother."  When  he 
has  a  few  days'  leave  to  spare,  he  goes  home  to 
her  like  a  son. 

END   OF   "sibyl's   DISAPPOINTMENT." 


MAY     MARGARET. 


OW,  rest  thee  well,  May  Margaret, 
Where  the  wan  shadows  creep 
Through  the  pale  reeds  and  grass  ; 
They  will  not  break  thy  sleep 
As  eerily  they  pass.  • 
Now,  rest  thou  well,  May  Margaret. 


It  is  winter  yet.  May  Margaret, 
But  the  daisies  will  bloom  anon 
Red  for  thy  pleasant  youth, 
White  for  thy  purity, 
Green  for  thy  simple  truth, — 

Sleep  softly,  sweet  May  Margaret. 
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III. 


That  was  the  wind,  May  Margaret, 
Stirring  amongst  the  trees  ; 
Canst  hear  its  hollow  sound 
Laden  with  sighs  of  friends 
Mourning  thy  grave  around  ? 

Ah  !  no,  no,  no,  May  Margaret. 


IV. 


The  rain  falls  fast,  May  Margaret, 

But  gentlier  than  fall  my  tears  ! 

Thou  canst  not  feel  them  now. 

They  drain  my  own  sad  heart. 

But  never  ease  its  woe 
For  loss  of  thee,  May  Margaret. 


Last  night  I  dreamt.  May  Margaret, 
I  was  with  thee  in  heaven  : 
Gone  was  my  aching  pain  \ 
Hand-claspt  together, 
So  would  I  dream  again 

That  happy  cheat.  May  Margaret. 
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VI. 

Shall  I  grow  old,  May  Margaret, 

Ere  unto  thee  I  come? 

Wilt  thou  remember  me 

If  I  be  grey  and  worn, 

And  bowed  as  old  men  be, 
When  we  do  meet,  May  Margaret  ? 


VII. 

Wilt  thou  kiss  me,  May  Margaret, 
Back  to  my  outlived  youth  ? 
One  touch  from  lip  of  thine 
Would  melt  blood  dull  as  ice. 
And  cause  it  glow  like  wine, 

Ruddy  and  clear.  May  Margaret. 


VIII. 

Wilt  thou  love  me.  May  Margaret, 
Love  me  with  all  thy  love  ? 
Faithful  wert  thou  in  life, 
Faithful  be  thou  in  death ; 
So  will  I  bide  the  strife 

Of  time  in  hope,  May  Margaret, 
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IX. 

I  shall  know  thee,  May  Margaret, 

In  thy  white  angel  dress  ; 

The  smile  on  thy  fair  face, 

The  light  in  thy  sweet  eyes 

Were  of  God's  holy  grace 
And  thou  wilt  wear  them  still,  May  Margaret. 


X. 

The  rain  falls  fast,  May  Margaret 
But  gentlier  than  fall  my  tears  1 
O  !  life  is  dree  alone  ! 
Swift  had  it  been  with  thee, 
My  love  whose  day  is  gone 

Forget  me  not,  May  Margaret. 


END    OF    "may    MARGARET.' 


THE     SIGHING     SHADE. 


ADY  MAUD  sitteth  alone, 
Weaving  her  tapestry  ; 
Silken  lily,  and  rose,  and  leaf, 
And  spangled  butterfly. 
Slender  threads  drawn  through  and  through, 
Changing,  gay,  and  rich  of  hue. 
As  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

Lady  Maud  is  quiet  and  proud, 

Scornful  of  lip  and  brow ; 
The  heart  in  her  bosom  lieth  cold. 

But  pure  as  unfallen  snow. 
He  who  loves  her  is  good  and  great, 
Brave  and  noble,  of  high  estate, 

And  tender  too,  I  trow. 
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He  has  said  his  say,  and  he  is  gone, 

She  dreameth  o'er  his  face ; 
She  heareth  still  his  lofty  words, — 

He  is  of  knightly  race. 
Never  a  word  of  guile  spake  he, 
Never  a  word  of  love  spake  she. 

His  voice  hath  left  its  trace. 

"  I  was  too  cold  and  proud,"  she  said, 

"  Such  love  cannot  be  bought : 
'Twas  pleasant  to  hear  his  loving  words — 

O  !  heart  of  mine,  thou'rt  naught  ?  " 
She  raised  her  face  to  the  twilight  sky, 
Beside  her  was  breathed  a  deep  low  sigh^ 

Like  burden  of  painful  thought. 

She  turned  in  haste  to  search  the  gloom, 

Startled,  and  chilled,  and  pale  : 
All  was  silent,  and  she  alone  : — 

Again  that  fearsome  wail ! 
Into  the  room  came  her  ancient  nurse, — 
*'  My  Lady  Maud  hast  thou  heard  the  curse, 

That  thou  lookest  so  scared  and  pale  ?  " 

"  I  heard,  meth ought,  a  moaning  sigh 

In  that  corner  of  the  room, 
As  if  a  gust  of  wind  swept  by. 

And  hid  in  the  lurking  gloom  ; 
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And  as  I  listened  it  came  again 
So  mournful,  and  weary,  and  full  of  pain, 
Like  a  thrill  of  woeful  doom  ! " 


"  My  mistress,  dear,  'tis  the  Sighing  Shade 

Of  the  wilful  Lady  Grace  ; 
She  slighted  her  love  with  cruel  words, 

As  one  of  less  noble  race. 
He  went  away  to  the  Flemish  war, 
She  loved  him  but  he  returned  no  more, 

He  fell  by  a  Flemish  mace  ! 

"  'Tis  said,  and  I  think  the  legend  true, 
That  he  met  her  face  to  face, 

And  spake  a  stern  reproach  to  her 
After  that  deadly  chase. 

He  came  in  the  quiet  twilight  gloom. 

Where  she  sat  alone  in  this  very  room, 
And  frowned  on  Lady  Grace  ! 

"  She  faded  fast  like  a  blighted  bud, 
Unwed,  unloved,  unsought. 

Though  she  was  rich  and  very  fair, 

For,  Lady  Maud,  love  is  not  bought. 

'Tis  said,  that  in  this  room  she  died. 

That  hither  comes  her  Sighing  Shade, 
A  haunting,  warning  thought. 
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"  You  cannot  see  her,  Lady  Maud, 

But  if  she  came  to  you. 
It  was  to  warn  you  not  to  scorn, 

A  lover  poor  but  true. 
I  tell  you  this,  I  am  your  nurse, 
Lest  fall  this  day  the  lover's  curse 

My  mistress  dear,  on  you." 


END    OF    "  THE    SIGHING    SHADE." 


S^pttmhr. 


The  fields  are  ripe,  the  golden  gamers  teem, 
The  patient  hind  rejoices  on  his  way  ; 
From  upland  furrow  and  by  lowland  stream 
The  reapers  gather  all  the  livelong  day. 
Hoarding  the  master's  wealth  with  faithful  hand 
Through  noontide  hours  unwearied  toil  they  on, 
A  swart  and  rough,  yet  honest-hearted  band. 
Hoping  no  quiet  till  Life's  task  is  done  ; 
When  the  Last  Gleaner,  Death,  of  every  grain, 
Strewn  in  the  trenches  where  Time  is  no  more, 
Shall  bind  his  sheaves  and  bear  them  back  again, 
To  the  great  Sower  whence  they  came  before — 
To  bloom  in  fields  eternal,  where  no  care 
Shall  vex  their  long-sought  rest  with  life's  despair. 


THE 

SKELETON    IN    THE    CLOSET. 


O  many  of  our  circle  lost  money  in  the 
panic  of  Black  Friday,  that  it  was  like 
being  out  of  the  fashion  not  to  have  lost, 
and  we  were  in  it — in  it  to  the  extreme.  It  put  off 
Emmy's  wedding,  and  there  were  a  few  days  when 
I  thought  it  would  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  the  young 
people  determined  otherwise,  got  married  on  their 
hopes,  youth,  and  courage,  and  went  away  in 
August  to  make  the  best  of  the  world  at  the  other 
side  of  it.  Our  London  establishment  was  finally 
broken  up,  and  after  some  inquiry,  for  a  cheap 
neighbourhood  where   good  education  was  to  be 
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had  for  boys,  we  travelled  down  into  Shropshire, 
and  thought  ourselves  fallen  quite  in  luck's  way 
when  we  found  Ash  Grange,  a  roomy  house  in  a 
large  garden,  not  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
grammar  school,  to  let  for  the  very  moderate 
rental  of  thirty  pounds. 

The  easy  adaptability  of  common  human 
nature  to  altered  circumstances  is  wonderful  and 
merciful !  Here  was  my  John,  who  had  toiled 
and  moiled  from  youth  to  grey  hairs  to  get  rich 
honestly,  who  had  contemplated  withdrawing  from 
business  with  his  tens  of  thousands,  and  had  re- 
tired with  a  few  hundreds  snatched  out  of  the  fire, 
looking,  after  a  month  of  country  life,  healthier 
and  happier  than  I  had  seen  him  look  for  years. 
The  worst  was  come,  and  we  were  not  utterly 
beggars ;  we  had  suffered  shipwreck,  but  we  had 
got  safe  to  land  ;  we  had  lost  an  immense  fortune, 
but  we  had  not  lost  character,  nor  caused  the  ruin 
of  others  ;  we  had  come  down  to  our  primitive 
condition  of  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  and  I  think 
I  liked  it  better  than  the  vanity  and  vexation  of' 
spirit  that  had  attended  our  gradual  rise  and  pro- 
gress in  London  society.  Emmy  was  gone,  but 
she  had  taken  her  heart's  desire  with  her,  and  we 
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had  the  three  boys  left  for  our  love,  care,  and 
occupation.  They  needed  no  consolation  that 
they  could  not  find  for  themselves  in  our  haunted 
Grange  and  wilderness  garden  ;  and  though  Willie 
was  sorry  to  leave  his  masters  and  friends  at  the 
Charter  House,  he  soon  liked  those  he  found  at 
the  grammar  school. 

I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  the  house  ;  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  place.  It  stands  end-ways  to  the 
road,  and  a  high  wall,  enclosing  the  garden,  runs 
along  it,  back  and  front,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
yards ;  ash-trees  and  beech-trees  stretching  their 
branches  over  the  parapet,  and  making  a  delight- 
ful shady  walk  of  the  pathway  of  an  afternoon. 
It  had  been  untenanted  for  several  years  before  we 
took  it,  and  the  owner  was  glad  to  put  it  in 
sufficient  repair  to  ensure  our  remaining.  The 
sitting-rooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  were  large,  but 
low  and  rather  gloomy ;  the  smaller  we  fitted  up 
as  our  dining-parlour,  and  the  other  we  abandoned 
to  the  boys,  to  be  their  carpenter's  shop  and 
private  snuggery.  My  drawing-room  I  made  up- 
stairs, as  far  as  possible  out  of  hearing  of  their 
sawing  and  hammering,  and  a  little  closet  opening 
from  it,  and  extending  over  the  porch,  John  lined 
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with  shelves,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  book- 
room. 

Of  our  quarters  I  need  say  no  more.  The 
boys'  den  is  the  most  spacious  apartment  in  the 
house,  and  had  always  been  used  as  the  principal 
apartment  until  we  entered  on  possession.  The 
wall  had  been  once  coloured  of  a  pink  hue,  and 
the  panels  moulded  with  gilding.  The  lofty, 
narrow  mantelshelf,  supported  on  carved  pilasters, 
was  coloured  like  the  wall  which,  on  the  left, 
extending  to  the  back  of  the  room,  was  flush 
with  it,  and  on  the  right,  extending  to  the 
windows,  fell  into  a  deep  recess.  The  windows 
looked  into  the  garden ;  the  door  opened  into  the 
hall,  which  was  divided  in  the  middle  with  a  screen 
to  exclude  draughts. 

The  landlord  was  agreeably  surprised  at  our 
bidding  him  not  re-paper  this  room ;  but  he  was  at 
the  same  time  astonished  I  did  not  prefer  it  for  my 
parlour.  And  we  were  equally  astonished  at  his- 
inquiry  if  I  was  deterred  from  preferring  it  because 
it  had  got  a  bad  name  in  the  local  traditions  as 
being  haunted.  We  had  not  heard  of  its  bad  name, 
and  naturally  begged  for  explanation.  He  told 
us  that  the  last  occupants  were   an   over-worked 
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London  clergyman  and  his  wife.  That  to  accom- 
modate them  during  a  long  summer,  he  had 
furnished  this  room  and  two  others  ;  that  the  lady- 
was  comfortable  and  contented,  but  that  her 
husband,  who  was  out  of  health,  took  a  fixed  idea 
into  his  mind  that  a  female  shadow,  which  was 
not  his  wife's,  constantly  pervaded  the  room.  He 
was  most  sensitive  to  its  presence  at  morning  and 
evening  prayers.  Often,  at  other  times,  when 
reading  a  book  or  gazing  meditatively  into  the  fire 
of  nights,  he  felt  it  beside  him  ;  but  when  he  bent 
his  eyes  to  discern  it  clearly,  it  was  gone.  By 
degrees,  as  he  recovered  his  strength  and  mental 
tone,  his  spectral  visitant  came  less  frequently, 
and  before  he  returned  to  his  town  duties  in 
October,  it  had  quite  ceased  to  trouble  him,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  himself  as  an  hallucination  arising 
from  a  distressed  brain.  In  popular  parlance, 
however,  it  had  become  a  ghost,  and  the  Grange 
a  haunted  house. 

The  boys  heard  the  story,  and  only  liked  their 
den  the  better  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  pray  that 
I  may  never  come  into  that  state  of  mind  and 
body  when  I  shall  imagine  myself  a  ghost-seer. 
For  some  weeks  after  they  had  made  a  Babel  of 
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the  empty  room,  I  expected  tales  of  wonder  and 
imagination  to  be  brought  to  my  ears  ;  but  none 
were  brought  save  of  no  cupboards,  no  shelves, 
no  anything  but  the  floor  on  which  to  deposit 
their  precious  belongings.  Their  father  gave  them 
a  shabby  escritoire  which  he  had  bought  for  an 
old  song  at  a  sale  in  the  town,  and  a  Pembroke 
table  with  drawers,  but  still  they  were  not  satisfied ; 
and  Willie,  one  morning,  impatiently  struck  the 
wall  by  the  fireplace,  wishing  tJiat  were  cupboards- 
Most  unexpectedly,  it  gave  back  a  hollow  sound, 
and  something  like  plaster  rattled  down  within. 
He  struck  again ;  he  listened ;  his  brothers  lis- 
tened ;  they  all  struck,  and  they  all  listened  ; 
they  were  sure  the  wall  was  hollow  ;  that  there 
was  a  recess  to  correspond  with  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace,  which  was  only  boarded  up 
and  canvassed. 

It  was  a  holiday,  and  it  was  rainy.  They  had 
hours  before  them  for  investigation  and  mischief, 
and  they  set  to  work ;  carefully,  at  first,  and  near 
the  floor,  but  soon  with  greater  boldness.  They 
cut  out  a  section  of  the  canvas,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  not  plain  joiner's  work  behind,  but 
panelling,  like  the  rest  of  the  room.     They  ripped 
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away  the  canvas  from  beside  the  plaster  of  the 
chimney,  and  espied  hinges,  chinks — unmistakable 
evidences  of  a  closet  in  the  wainscot  large  enough 
to  appease  their  most  exorbitant  longings  for 
store-room.  They  persevered  in  spite  of  choking 
dust  and  falling  plaster,  ignorant  of  landlord's 
claims  for  dilapidation  and  of  their  father's  dis- 
pleasure, and  by  noon  they  had  completely  laid 
open  the  hidden  cupboard  doors,  and  Willie  had 
come  to  me  for  some  keys.  I  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  keys  for  }  He  told  me  about  the  closet — 
such  a  large  double  closet  !  I  proposed  to  go 
and  see  it.  He  begged  me  to  stay  where  I  was 
until  they  had  effected  a  clearance  of  the  rub- 
bish. My  suspicions  and  fears  were  roused,  and 
I  went  at  once.  Rubbish,  indeed  !  The  floor  was 
littered  with  torn  canvas,  and  the  air  thick  with 
the  powdery  dust  of  the  wall-colouring.  An  old 
charwoman,  Bridget  Johnes,  whom  we  occasionally 
employed  in  the  house,  had  preceded  me  on  the 
boys'  petition  to  help  them  remove  the  ruins, 
and  there  she  stood  agape,  resting  on  her  broom, 
and  crying,  "  Bless  my  life,  if  there  was  not 
Madame  Stephanie's  closet  again  ! "  The  boys 
eyed  me  a  httle  anxiously  as  I   remarked  that  I 
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did  not  know  what  their  father  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
the  landlord,  might  say,  but  Willie  began  all  the 
same  to  try  the  keys.  The  key  in  common  use 
for  most  of  the  other  cupboards  fitted  this  lock  ; 
he  turned  it,  and  with  a  wrench  pulled  open  one 
leaf  of  the  door  :  and,  as  he  pulled,  out  fell,  with 
dry,  light,  jingling  rattle,  a  skeleton  with  a  mass 
of  tattered,  colourless  clothing  still  enveloping  it. 

The  curious  investigator  sprang  fast  enough 
out  of  the  way.  I  cannot  tell  what  any  of  us  felt 
or  said,  but  the  first  words  I  understood  were  from 
the  mouth  of  Bridget  Johnes.  She  had  stepped 
across  the  floor,  and  was  stooping  to  examine  a 
ring  that  hung  on  one  finger  of  the  clenched 
skeleton  hand.  "  It  is  poor  Mam'selle  Elise,"  said 
she  ;  "  they  told  us  she'd  gone  home  to  France." 

I  sent  one  of  the  boys  instantly  to  bring 
Mr.  Baxter  ;  and,  before  he  came,  their  father  was 
on  the  scene.  The  discovery  was  something  more 
than  a  nine  days'  wonder.  There  was  a  long 
inquiry  before  the  magistrates,  and  much  raking 
up  of  old  memories,  which  ended  in  the  silent 
burial  of  the  bones  in  the  churchyard,  and  in  the 
addition  of  a  mysterious  tragedy  to  the  local 
annals.     I  will  tell  the  story  briefly,  as  they  tell  it; 
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not   in    shreds  and    patches,    as    it  was   painfully 
evolved  under  the  investigation  by  authority. 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  during  the  earliest  rush 
of  French  emigrants  to  England  away  from  the 
Paris  mob  which  had  just  drawn  the  first  blood  of 
revolution  at  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  there 
came  over  two  ladies  of  rank,  sisters,  middle-aged 
and  single.  Two  servants  accompanied  them,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  The  four  were  received  by  a 
Catholic  family  in  Staffordshire,  and  entertained 
for  several  months,  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  return  safely  to 
France.  But  as  things  there  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  hospitality  of  their  host  wearied, 
the  ladies  sought  a  house  for  themselves.  Travel- 
ling towards  Wales  as  a  district  where  they  might 
live  cheaply  and  obscurely  until  the  return  of 
better  days,  they  lighted  on  Ash  Grange,  which 
the  owner  and  occupier  had  vacated  but  a  few 
weeks  before  for  a  narrow  lodging  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church.  The  heir  was  Mr.  March,  a  young 
gentleman  of  aristocratic  sympathies  and  consider- 
able wealth,  who  resided  at  Gellert's  Gap,  a  beau- 
tiful estate  about  three  miles  distant.     He  offered 
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the  French  strangers  the  use  of  the  Grange 
furnished  just  as  it  stood,  and  they  accepted  it  as 
generously  as  it  was  offered. 

The  ladies  presently  became  known  to  the 
neighbourhood  as  Madame  Stephanie  and  Madame 
Rose  le  Perier,  the  Jast  supposed  to  be  a  name 
assumed  in  lieu  of  one  of  higher  distinction.  The 
man-servant  was  Monsieur  Rigault,  the  woman, 
Madame  Bette.  Superior  servants  they  evidently 
were ;  but,  in  casting  in  their  lot  with  the  mistresses 
whom  they  had  followed  into  their  triste  exile, 
they  had  left  behind  them  all  selfish  remembrances 
of  past  estate,  and  shared  with  cheerfulness  the 
privation  of  their  poverty.  And  they  were  very 
poor.  The  secrets  of  their  household  could  not 
be  kept  in  that  little  idle  place,  though  they  took 
no  service  from  without  to  carry  gossip  abroad  ; 
for  the  small  shopkeepers  knew  every  penny  of 
their  expenditure,  and  Monsieur  Rigault,  who 
catered  for  them.  Frenchman,  and  ingenious 
Frenchman  as  he  was,  often  betrayed  to  their 
shrewd  inquisitiveness  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
making  up  the  materials  of  the  dinners  he  cooked. 

The  ladies  were  rarely  seen  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  home,  and   the  only  persons  they 
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admitted  v/ithin  their  doors  was  Mr.  March,  who 
was  a  Catholic  like  themselves,  and  a  priest  who 
came  over  from  Shrewsbury  to  visit  them  at  stated 
intervals.  To  Shrewsbury  also  they  went  to 
attend  the  services  of  their  church  on  great 
festival  days ;  and  once,  when  they  remained 
absent  more  than  a  week,  they  were  said  to  have 
gone  to  meet  some  fellow  emigrants  of  royal  rank 
at  Alton  Towers,  the  seat  of  the  great  papist  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  Madame  Stephanie  was  a  person 
of  grandiose  air— not  beautiful  at  all,  but  of  a 
most  magnificent  stateliness,  like  a  woman  bred  in 
courts,  and  used  to  think  of  nobility  as  the  highest 
grace  of  God.  Madame  Rose  was  less  imposing 
than  her  sister,  but  more  pleasing,  and  several 
years  younger.  Madame  Stephanie  was  growing 
grey  and  wrinkled  ;  Madame  Rose  had  still  so 
much  of  the  bloom  of  youth  as  may  remain  with 
a  handsome  brunette  of  five-and-thirty. 

During  the  second  autumn  of  their  residence  at 
Ash  Grange,  Monsieur  Rigualt  made  a  journey  to 
France.  News  that  the  Tuileries  had  been  sacked, 
the  Swiss  Guard  slaughtered,  and  the  king  and  his 
family  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  had  reached 
England     before     he    started,    and    the    terrible 
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massacres  of  September  were  reported  immediately 
after.  Next  came  a  rumour  that  the  king  was  to 
be  put  upon  his  trial  before  the  National  Convention, 
then  intelligence  that  his  head  had  fallen  on  the 
scaffold,  then  of  the  beginning  of  the  Terror. 

While  Monsieur  Rigault  was  away,  Madame 
Stephanie  made  his  Httle  household  purchases  in 
the  town.  People  thus  grew  familiar  with  her 
grandeur,  and  very  haggard  and  wan  her  grandeur 
was — infinitely  more  piteous  than  humility.  Yet 
it  was  impossible  to  feel  sympathy  with  her. 
Monsieur  Rigault  had  won  real  liking  and  respect 
amongst  the  shopkeepers,  but  Madame  Stephanie 
treated  the  simple  folks  with  that  haughty  rigour 
which  French  writers  tell  us  ^fas  the  habit  of  the 
great  in  France  in  the  generations  before  the 
terrible  blood-letting  of  the  Revolution.  La 
Bruyere,  the  court  philosoper  and  moralist  of  Louis 
Fourteenth's  reign,  says  it  was  to  him  a  thing 
always  new,  the 'ferocity  with  which  men  treated 
other  men.  He  saw  certain  wild  animals,  male  and 
female,  scattered  over  the  fields,  black,  livid,  all 
burnt  with  the  sun,  bound  to  the  soil  which  they 
ploughed  and  harrowed  with  invincible  obstinacy ; 
they  had  an  articulate  voice,  and  when  they  rose 
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upon  their  feet  they  showed  a  human  face,  and, 
indeed,  they  were  men.  At  night  they  retired  into 
their  lairs,  where  they  hved  on  black  bread,  Avater, 
and  roots;  they  saved  other  men  the  toil  of  sowing 
and  reaping,  but  themselves  lacked,  even  to  hunger, 
the  bread  they  produced.  ]\Iadame  Stephanie  le 
Perier,  in  the  cold  inhuman  pride  of  her  character, 
showed  the  latest  development  of  the  noble  races 
that  had  lived  for  ages  by  the  bitter  labour  of  such 
degraded  serfs  ;  and  now  the  scum  of  their  long 
perdition  had  seethed  to  the  surface  of  society,  and 
society  was  dying  by  wholesale  of  the  poisonous 
miasma. 

In  the  early  spring,  Alonsieur  Rigault  was  back 
at  the  Grange,  but  for  a  few  days  only ;  and  then 
he  disappeared  again.  It  was  winter,  settled  and 
cold,  before  he  once  more  presented  himself  in 
the  accustomed  shops  with  his  thrifty  basket.  He 
was  then  full  of  sorrow.  His  lean  resolute  face 
ran  down  with  tears  when  the  shopkeepers  asked 
him  the  truth  of  those  awful  scenes  in  Paris  which 
their  newspaper  feebly  depicted,  but  of  which  he 
had  been  an  eye-witness,  disguised,  and  in  peril  of 
his  life.  The  details,  in  his  broken  English,  were 
often  grotesque,  but  they  were  pathetic  too.     This 
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time  he  had  not  returned  alone.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  young  girl  whose  father  and  mother 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  unfortunate  royal 
family,  and  had  perished  in  October,  only  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  the  queen.  This  girl  was 
the  Mam'selle  Elise,  and  the  niece  of  Madame 
Stephanie  and  Madame  Rose. 

Mam'selle  Elise  was  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  years  old  when  she  came  to  Ash  Grange. 
She  was  a  dark-haired,  handsome  child,  very 
imperious,  wilful,  and  passionate,  whose  bursts  of 
fury  Madame  Stephanie  severely  controlled  by 
imprisonment  in  the  great  cupboard  of  her  salon  ; 
so,  at  least,  the  tale  went  in  the  town,  where  the 
little  princess  was  often  seen  dancing  along  with 
Monsieur  Rigault,  who  adored  her,  and  where  she 
was  much  noticed  for  her  beauty,  her  singularity, 
and  tragical  orphanhood.  She  had  no  playfellows 
but  her  grief- aged  kinswomen  and  their  servants, 
and  the  imperious,  wilful  child  grew  up  into  an 
imperious,  wilful  maiden,  full  of  caprices  and 
madcap  vagaries.  At  fifteen  she  was  notoriously 
wild,  unruly,  and  fierce ;  and  when  her  whims 
were  contradicted,  she  would  threaten  to  stab 
herself,  drown  herself,  poison  herself — anything  to 
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be  avenged  on  her  guardians.  She  was  sent  to  a 
convent  in  Warwickshire  to  receive  education  and 
discipHne  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  she  came 
home  to  the  Grange  no  milder  than  she  went. 
She  must  have  been  as  much  out  of  her  place  in  a 
convent  as  a  hawk  in  a  dovecot  ;  for  restraint  was 
intolerable  to  her,  and  she  had  no  religious  voca- 
tion whatever. 

From  this  period  Mam'selle  Elise  assumed  to 
herself  considerable  freedom,  perhaps  licence  of 
conduct,  and  she  and  Madame  Stephanie  were 
openly  at  feud.  The  young  lady  detested  the 
poverty  and  narrowness  of  her  life ;  the  elder 
abominated  her  niece's  condescensions  to  gain  a 
little  society.  She  had  struck  up  an  intimacy  Avith 
a  family  near  the  Grange,  who  were  of  no  rank 
and  of  no  reputation.  They  had  grown  rich  on 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  the  sons,  half- 
educated,  dissolute,  handsome  young  men,  were 
making  haste  to  squander  their  fortunes  by  aping 
the  luxuries  and  extravagances  of  the  squirearchy. 
It  was  presently  whispered  in  the  town  that 
Mam'selle  Elise  had  an  intrigue  with  the  eldest 
son,  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Monsieur  Rigault 
that  a  girl  who  had  lately  been  admitted  into  the 
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house  to  help  Madame  Bette  acted  as  their  go- 
between.  This  girl  was  Bridget  Johnes.  That 
day,  or  the  next,  Bridget  Johnes  received  her 
discharge,  and  being  quit  of  her  scruples  with  her 
service,  she  opened  her  mouth  and  told  astounding 
tales  of  the  quarrels  between  Madame  Stephanie 
and  Mam'selle  Elise  ;  like  she-devils,  she  said  they 
were — but  she  was  sorry  for  Mam'selle  Elise  too. 
Concerning  the  alleged  intrigue  she  was  more  reti- 
cent ;  she  denied,  indeed,  that  there  was  any  intrigue. 
This  exposure  took  place  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  1802,  and  about  the  same  time  died 
Mr.  March,  by  whose  courtesy  the  exiles  held  the 
Grange  rent-free.  His  heir  was  his  sister,  who  was 
married  to  a  Mr.  Baxter,  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  present  owner.  To  secure  them  against  dis- 
turbance, Mr.  March  in  his  will  made  them  a  gift 
of  the  Grange  for  such  time  as  they  might  be 
pleased  to  occupy  it.  If  they  vacated  it,  the 
Baxters  were  to  acquire  possession,  but  otherwise 
Madame  Stephanie  and  Madame  Rose  were  at 
liberty  to  retain  it  for  their  joint  and  separate 
lives.  The  Peace  of  Amiens  opened  the  Continent 
in  the  spring,  and  the  Baxters,  who  were  not  rich, 
had   great   hopes   that   the    French    ladies   would 
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hurry  home,  and  leave  the  Grange  to  them  ;  but 
they  made  no  signs  of  stirring.  They  had  lost 
all  in  France — rank,  honour,  name,  fortune,  and 
kindred — and  were  not  likely  to  recover  them 
under  the  consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
mounting  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  glory. 

One  fine  evening  in  May,  Bridget  Johnes,  who 
had  gone  to  be  dairymaid  at  the  rectory,  had 
occasion  to  walk  down  the  glebe  pastures  that 
skirt  the  Grange  garden,  and  divide  it  from  the 
river.  A  holly-hedge  forms  the  boundary,  which 
is  solid  and  lofty  as  a  wall.  Mam'selle  Elise 
had,  to  Bridget's  knowledge,  surmounted  this 
barrier  many  a  time  to  meet  her  lover,  and 
Bridget  had  kept  her  counsel  faithfully  while  she 
connived  at  or  assisted  her  evasions.  But  after 
this  evening  she  was  less  secret.  She  met  mam'selle 
walking  by  the  river  alone,  and  they  had  some 
conversation.  Mam'selle  Elise  exhibited  a  ring 
set  with  green  stones,  which  she  had  accepted  as 
a  betrothal  ring  from  her  lover,  who,  she  said, 
wished  her  to  fly  with  him  to  Scotland,  where  they 
could  be  married  without  leave  of  her  guardians. 

On  certain  evenings  subsequent  to  this  Bridget 
Johnes  found  opportunities  of  going  into  the  pas- 
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tures,  prompted  by  curiosity  to  learn  liow  the  elope- 
ment scheme  went  on.  But  she  met  Mam'selle 
Elise  no  more.  Once  she  saw  the  lover  prowling 
about  watchfully,  who  told  her  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  sweetheart  for  days. 
Neither  was  surprised  at  this,  for  Madame  Stephanie 
had  means  of  keeping  her  unruly  young  kinswoman 
in  durance,  which  she  used  without  the  smallest 
scruple.  If  she  had  seen  the  ring,  and  if  Mam'selle 
Elise  had  braved  her  with  an  avowal  of  her  design 
to  escape  from  the  Grange  into  the  arms  of  her 
plebeian  lover,  Bridget  had  no  doubt  that  she 
was  expiating  her  iniquity  in  close  confinement — 
possibly  in  her  own  chamber,  or  quite  as  possibly 
in  the  great  closet  of  the  salon,  to  which  narrow 
seclusion,  with  the  aid  of  Madame  Bette,  Madame 
Stephanie  had  more  than  once  committed  her,  even 
since  her  return  from  the  convent. 

Monsieur  Rigault  had  never  lost  the  distressed 
countenance  that  he  had  brought  back  after  his 
last  journey  to  Paris,  but  at  this  time  he  looked 
more  than  ever  wretched,  more  than  ever  haggard 
and  perplexed.  He  was  silent  too.  When  .he 
entered  the  shops  he  had  no  answer  to  any  bit 
of  news  from  his  friends.     If  they  asked  him  why 
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he  did  not  go  home  now  that  France  was  at  peace, 
and  multitudes  of  exiles  and  English  flocking  over 
to  taste  the  long-forbidden  delights  of  Paris,  he 
only  shook  his  head.  One  day,  however,  he  was 
seen  mounting  the  Shrewsbury  mail-coach,  and 
again  Madame  Stephanie  reappeared  in  the  town, 
more  rigid,  haughty,  and  formal,  if  possible,  than 
before.  Then  it  began  to  be  said  that  Monsieur 
Rigault  had  returned  to  France  for  good,  and  that 
he  had  taken  Mam'selle  Elise  with  him.  This  was 
hardly  credited  at  first,  for  Monsieur  Rigault  had 
given  no  warning  of  his  departure  to  his  humble 
friends,  and  had  made  them  no  farewell ;  but  it 
was  presently  believed  and  accepted  as  quite 
natural  that  he  should  have  set  off  thus  secretly, 
if  he  had  to  convey  away  Mam'selle  Elise.  That 
Mam'selle  Elise  should  have  quietly  consented  to 
go  was  no  marvel  except  to  her  lover,  who  per- 
sisted for  several  weeks  in  watching  for  her  still 
about  the  Grange.  Then  there  flew  abroad  a 
rumour,  which  originated  with  Bridget  Johnes, 
that  the  young  lady  had  drowned  herself  or  had 
been  put  away,  and  this  rumour  presently  grew  so 
loud  that  the  rector,  who  was  also  a  magistrate, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  have  an  interview  with  Madame 
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Stephanie.  Her  explanation  satisfied  him.  She 
said  that  her  niece  had  been  conducted  back  to 
France  and  consigned  to  the  survivors  of  her 
mother's  family,  who  had  recovered  a  portion  of 
their  property,  were  in  favour  with  the  present 
government,  and  had  expressed  repeatedly  a  desire 
to  adopt  her,  before  she  (Madame  Stephanie)  could 
agree  to  yield  up  her  only  brother's  only  child. 
She  added,  that  she  and  her  sister  were  now 
growing  old ;  that  they  had  no  portion  to  give 
with  the  petite,  and  therefore  they  had  striven 
with  their  devotion,  and  had  sent  her  away  from 
them.  She  made  no  allusion  to  the  now  notorious 
intrigue  that  had  subsisted  between  Mam'selle 
Elise  and  her  low-born  lover ;  but  this  the  rector, 
who  was  himself  of  high  Tory  principles,  perfectly 
understood  and  sympathised  with.  He  would  have 
locked  up  his  own  daughter,  or  have  sent  her  into 
banishment,  had  she  so  dared  to  misconduct  herself. 
No  one  doubted  the  truth  of  the  rector's 
assurance  when  he  lulled  the  popular  suspicions 
that  had  begun  to  gather  round  the  Grange  by 
publishing  Madame  Stephanie's  explanation.  The 
lover  of  Mam'selle  Elise  accepted  it  like  the  rest ; 
but,  instead  of  putting  up  with  her  removal  as  an 
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inexorable  separation,  he  formed  a  sudden  resolve 
to  go  across  to  France  in  search  of  her.  Of 
course  neither  Madame  Stephanie  nor  the  rector, 
who  felt  with  her  on  this  matter  of  plebeian  lovers, 
would  vouchsafe  him  any  clue  to  the  whereabouts 
of  either  the  young  lady  or  her  attendant,  Mon- 
sieur Rigault.  He,  however,  set  out  at  the  end 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
his  journey,  with  the  quest  in  view,  was  long  after 
talked  about  as  a  romance  of  affection. 

For  several  months  nothing  was  heard  of  him  ; 
his  own  people  said  he  had  fallen  into  the  slough 
of  Parisian  wickedness  and  revelry,  and  that  was 
why.  But  in  the  ensuing  spring  there  came  a 
letter  with  intelligence  that  his  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover his  lady-love  had  been  all  in  vain,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  return  home.  He  never  did 
return,  however,  for  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  took  place  in  May,  1803,  and  all  the 
travelling  English  in  France  were  detained  pri- 
soners by  command  of  the  first  consul.  He  died 
before  a  new  peace  arrived  to  set  them  free,  and, 
with  his  memory,  the  events  of  that  time  faded 
into  oblivion. 

The  sole  inhabitants  of  the  Grange  now  were 
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Madame  Stephanie,  Madame  Rose,  and  Madame 
Bette.  Only  Madame  Stephanie  ever  encountered 
the  pubHc  gaze.  Her  sister  had  become  a  per- 
manent invalid,  but  no  physician  was  invited  to 
relieve  her  maladies.  Their  poverty  seemed  more 
pinching  than  before,  and  their  seclusion  more 
complete.  The  rector  endeavoured  to  befriend 
them,  but  could  never  succeed  in  winning  their 
confidence,  and  at  length  ceased  to  seek  it. 

The  next  change  was  the  death  of  Madame 
Rose,  which  occurred  in  1815,  when  all  England 
was  ringing  its  bells  and  rejoicing  over  the  glo- 
rious victory  of  Waterloo.  Once  more  the 
Baxters  expected  to  come  into  possession  of  the 
Grange,  and  once  more  they  were  disappointed. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  appeared  to  bring 
no  joy,  no  revival  of  hope  to  the  remaining  pair 
of  exiled  women.  Madame  Stephanie  might  not 
have  heard  of  it,  for  any  sign  she  made.  As  for 
Madame  Bette,  who  ever  looked  on  her  dark  and 
furrowed  face  once  was  not  inclined  to  look  again. 
She  was  a  most  forbidding  personage,  mute  as 
the  grave.  During  all  her  long  sufferance  in 
England  she  had  never  picked  up  a  word  of 
English  speech,  nor  made  a  single  English  friend. 
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The  two  lived  on  together  to  quite  extreme 
old  age.  Madame  Bette  died  the  first,  and  died 
suddenly.  Madame  Stephanie,  aged  as  she  was, 
still  kept  much  of  her  ancient  alertness  and 
vigour,  resisting  every  inducement  proffered  by 
the  Baxters  to  remove  into  lodgings  and  accept 
from  them  the  tendance  necessary  at  her  time  of 
life.  She  survived  Madame  Bette  about  eighteen 
months,  and  died  as  solitary  as  she  had  lived. 
For  two  or  three  days  she  was  missing  from  her 
usual  haunts,  and,  when  the  house  was  forcibly 
entered,  was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  salon  in  a 
dying  condition.  She  made  great  efforts,  as  of 
one  who  wishes  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  could 
form  no  intelligible  words,  and  before  the  priest 
who  had  been  sent  for  could  arrive,  she  was  gone. 
She  was  buried  beside  her  sister  and  servant  in 
the  churchyard. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  Baxters  entered  into 
possession  of  the  Grange.  The  old  people  took 
up  their  residence  in  it,  after  putting  it  into 
habitable  repair  at  the  least  possible  cost ;  for 
having  brought  up  a  large  and  expensive  family, 
they  had  suffered  losses,  and  were  less  rich  in  their 
old  age,  than  they  had  been  in  their  young  days. 
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Bridget  Johnes  was  for  some  years  their  servant, 
and  though  she  remembered  and  spoke  of  the 
closet  in  the  salon,  it  was  after  the  walls  had  been 
redecorated,  and  then  nobody  was  extravagant  or 
curious  enough  to  care  about  defacing  them  to 
recover  it,  until  our  boys  took  the  work  in  hand. 
Who  boarded  up  the  closet  is  not  known,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  kept  the  secret  of 
murder,  and  that  the  skeleton  we  found  was  that 
of  Mam'selle  Elise.  Bridget  Johnes  recognized  the 
betrothal-ring  on  her  hand. 
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PART    THE    FIRST. 

SH-BERRIES  are  turning  red,  Jean, 

Beech-russet  lies  underfoot ; 
There  is  gold  on  the  maple-bough,  Jean. 
And  orchis  about  its  root. 
When  I  saw  thee  first  on  the  moor,  Jean, 

The  blackthorn  was  but  in  bloom, 
And  now  the  summer  is  gone,  Jean, 

And  coming  the  winter  gloom. 
But  the  gorse  is  still  in  flower,  Jean, — 

It  blossoms  the  whole  year  round ; 
So  kiss  me  once  ere  I  go,  Jean, 

True  lips  should  aye  be  crowned. 
There  be  roses  outlive  the  May,  Jean, — 

Such  roses  are  thine,  my  sweet ! — 
No  blight  on  their  beauty  come,  Jean, 
Till  again  my  lips  they  greet. 
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And  say  that  thou  lov'st  me  well,  Jean ; 

It  will  nerve  my  good  battle-arm  ; 
I  shall  think  I  am  fighting  for  thee,  Jean, 

And  wearing  thy  heart  as  a  charm." 


"  Mind  thou  bring  honour  home,  Ralph, 

Think  first  of  The  Cause,  then  me ; 
For  I  scarce  could  welcome  thee  back,  Ralph, 

If  thou  should'st  beaten  be. 
True  soldier,  true  knight,  must  thou  live,  Ralph, 

True  soldier  and  true  knight  die ; 
So  will  I  love  thee,  or  mourn,  Ralph, 

Till  cold  in  my  grave  I  lie." 


"  I  swear  by  my  spurs  and  sword,  Jean, 

By  my  stainless  name  and  shield, 
To  die  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Jean, 

Rather  than  fly  or  yield  ! 
Sooner  a  grave  and  thy  tears,  Jean, 

Than  dishonour  with  all  thy  love. 
I  will  do  what  a  man  may  do,  Jean, 

To  win  thee,  my  trembling  dove  ! 
Kiss  me  once  more  ere  I  go,  Jean, 

Sweet,  soft  as  the  summer  thou  art ! 
For  a  gage  of  my  faith  and  my  love,  Jean, 

I  give  thee  this  ring  with  the  heart. 
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'Tis  full  of  a  ruby-light,  Jean, 

As  warm  as  the  light  of  our  youth  ; 
It  will  pale  if  I  change  to  thee,  Jean, 

And  break  if  we  break  our  troth. 
I  had  it  from  one  who  said,  Jean, 

That  the  maiden  who  wore  this  ring. 
Six  stalwart  sons  to  my  house,  Jean, 

In  her  matronhood  should  bring. 
No  wife  will  I  have  but  thee,  Jean, 

To  sleep  in  my  living  breast ; 
No  mate  shall  thou  take  but  me,  Jean, 

To  lie  in  thy  arms  at  rest. 
Look  in  my  face  and  swear,  Jean, — 

Swear  by  some  pretty  oath,  — 
By  the  heart  in  thy  breast  that  beats,  Jean, 

That  thou  wilt  be  true  to  thy  troth." 


"  I  will  swear  by  what  is  mine  own,  Ralph, 
My  heart  thou  hast  ta'en  from  me  : 

Say,  shall  I  swear  by  thine^  Ralph, 
Which  thou  hast  pledged  to  me  ?  " 


"  Swear  by  whate'er  thou  wilt,  Jean, 

I  know  thou  canst  faithful  be ; 
Or  swear  me  no  oath  at  all,  Jean, 

Until  I  come  back  to  thee. 

VOL.  II.  29 
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Then  shall  thou  plight  thy  word,  Jean, 
In  the  sight  of  God  and  men, 

To  live  and  die  with  me,  Jean, 
And  never  to  part  again." 


PART    THE    SECOND. 

"  There  are  signs  in  the  sky,  dear  mother, 

Dark  threatening  signs  in  the  sky; 
Watch  how  the  serried  lances 

March  swiftly  and  palely  by  ! 
To  the  tumult  of  cloud  in  the  westward 

They  rush  like  the  sweep  of  a  host 
That  is  dashing  down  to  the  battle 

When  the  day  is  almost  lost. 
Look-  how  the  glorious  banners 

Wave  wide  on  the  winged  breeze. 
And  the  burnished  corslets  glitter. 

Like  foam  on  the  boiling  seas  ! 
Look  at  the  white  plumes  tossing 

In  lines  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
At  the  prance  of  the  war-horses  fretting 

To  charge  and  to  trample  and  kill  ! 
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O,  Ralph,  art  thou  one  of  the  foremost  ? 

Now  Heaven  be  good  to  thee  ! 
Strengthen  the  worthy  and  brave,  Ralph, 

And  send  thee  safe  back  to  me." 

"  What  do  these  signs  portend,  Jean  ? 

Dost  thou  dream  and  talk  in  thy  sleep  ? 
I  see  nor  lances  nor  banners ; 

Why  dost  thou  shiver  and  weep  ?  " 

"  They  are  gone,  and  the  heaven  is  silent,- 
O,  mother,  kneel  down  and  pray  I 

Pray  that  the  God  of  all  battle 
Will  prosper  the  right  to-day  ! " 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  daughter; 

What  frenzy  obscures  thy  brain  ? 
There  is  nothing  of  all  this  vision 

Abroad  on  the  silent  plain. 
The  clouds  are  full  flushed  wdth  crimson 

In  the  west  where  the  sun  goes  down. 
And  the  moon  is  rising  in  beauty 

O'er  the  quiet  of  Ashburn  town." 

"  O,  look  where  the  sky  is  reddest ! 

There,  there,  o'er  the  barren  they  rush, 
Scattered  and  lurid  and  broken. 

Flying,  defeated,  they  push  ! 
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See  how  the  points  of  the  lances 

Drop  blood-gouts  along  the  way, 
And  the  plumes  are  half  shorn  from  the  helmets, 

And  the  banners  are  rent  away !  " 

"  There  are  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  moorland, 
And  kine  in  the  meadows  green  ; 

But  they  are  feeding  in  safety  j 
There  is  no  fight  here,  dear  Jean." 

"  Seest  thou  this  ring,  kind  mother. 
What  tint  does  the  gemmed  heart  wear  ? 

Is  it  of  ruby  brightness, 
Or  pale  like  a  fallen  tear  ?  " 

"  It  is  red  as  the  heart  of  a  rose,  Jean, 

That  has  fed  on  a  tropic  sun ; 
And  clear  as  the  star  of  eve,  Jean, 

When  the  night  is  but  begun." 

"  Now  art  thou  living  or  dead,  Ralph  ? 

O,  mother,  let  me  go  weep  ! 
If  dead,  I  will  break  my  heart,  Ralph  ; 

If  living,  still  must  I  weep." 
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PART    THE    THIRD. 

There  is  no  light  in  the  sky, 

No  light  but  the  light  of  stars, 
And  the  red  moon  gleaming  angrily 

Across  its  prison-bars. 
The  west  wind  wirls  through  the  mountain-pines, 

And  tosses  their  ghastly  boughs, 
Like  elfish  locks  dishevelled, 

On  the  night's  uplifted  brows. 


\\Tiat  little  foot  comes  swiftly, 

Gliding  by  grange  and  hall, 
Gliding  so  very  softly. 

That  you  cannot  hear  its  fall  ? 
What  little  shadow  creeping 

Under  the  arch  of  trees, 
Comes  ^\\ih.  a  panting  swiftness 

Unheard  through  the  mournful  breeze  ? 


Comes  like  a  ghost  in  the  midnight 
Under  the  churchyard-wall. 

Asking  the  late  by-passers, 

"  Heard  ye  my  true  love  call  ?  " 
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Her  hair  is  all  pranked  with  daisies, 
Red  poppies,  and  golden  corn. 

That  she  culls  in  the  dewy  hedgerows, 
Where  she  strays  at  early  morn. 

They  say  she  is  crazed  who  see  her, 

And  they  let  her  steal  away. 
Up  to  the  fearful  forests, 

To  watch  the  wild  winds  at  play, 
There's  not  one  who  would  dare  to  follow 

As  she  goes  on  her  lonely  course, 
Glancing  so  white  and  eerie. 

O'er  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Force. 

Should  her  light  foot  once  falter, 

As  she  crosses  the  dangerous  track, 
There  would  mourning  be  in  Ashburn ; 

For  Jean  would  ne'er  go  back. 
The  water  is  wan  and  angry ; 

She  shivers  and  glances  down. 
Where  it  pours  through  a  midnight  ravine. 

And  thunders  from  stone  to  stone. 

The  black  wood  is  all  around  her, 
The  chillness  of  autumn  night. 

And  a  choir  of  solemn  whispers 
That  thrill  in  the  dim  pale  light. 
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The  leaves  are  telling  each  other 

Old  secrets  of  gone-by  times ; 
The  sighing  wind  in  the  brushwood 

Sounds  faintly  as  long-dead  chimes. 

She  thinks  of  the  headless  gytrash, 

Of  the  ^vraith  by  the  winter  byre, 
Of  the  thousand  ghostly  legends 

She  has  heard  by  the  winter-fire. 
But  her  spirit  is  armed  full  fear-proof, 

As  she  steals  through  the  darkling  grove, 
And  her  wide  bright  eyes  are  shining, — 

And  both  with  the  power  of  love. 

She  comes  to  a  hidden  pathway. 

Where  the  tangled  wood  twines  low. 
All  massed  with  the  creeping  ivy 

From  roots  to  arching  brow. 
Her  biave  young  heart  beats  faster, 

Her  tender  hands  are  torn, 
Groping  her  way  in  the  darkness, 

By  many  a  cruel  thorn. 

The  moaning  wind  in  the  branches 

Now  stays  her  in  pallid  fear  ; 
The  rush  of  the  distant  water 

Breathes  Hke  a  whisper  near. 
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Down  midst  the  ferns  she  crouches, 
And  listens,  and  scarcely  breathes, 

Till  certain  that  all  is  safety, 

She  creeps  from  the  clinging  wreaths. 

Then  presses  eagerly  forward, 

Where  the  path  goes  down  a  glen. 
As  lonely  and  fair  as  Eden 

Ere  death  was  the  meed  of  men. 
There  is  moonlight  athwart  the  elm-trees, 

And  moonlight  upon  the  sward, 
Where  a  gaunt  old  priest  is  keeping 

A  dangerous  watch  and  ward. 

He  has  had  a  weary  vigil. 

Twelve  nights  by  that  painful  bed, 
Where  Sir  Ralph  has  lain  in  hiding. 

With  a  price  upon  his  head. 
Sore  wounded,  and  left  to  perish, 

Midst  thousands  of  ghastly  slain. 
He  had  found  him  at  dismal  nightfall 

On  the  bloody  battle-plain. 

Sir  Ralph  could  but  beg  in  whispers 
To  bear  him  to  Hurly  Dell, 

And  send  to  fair  Jean  of  Ashburn 
A  message  that  all  was  well. 
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And  every  night  in  the  darkness 

She  has  come  by  that  perilous  way, 
And  stolen  home  in  the  morning 

By  the  wood-paths  dank  and  gray. 

He  can  hear  the  cautious  rustle 

Of  her  foot  in  the  fallen  leaves ; 
He  can  see  the  wave  of  her  garments 

In  the  fancies  his  fever  weaves. 
Through  all  the  long  hours  of  daylight, 

The  echoes  of  last  night's  cheer 
Come  whispering  of  joy  and  comfort 

To  his  stretched  and  wakeful  ear. 

When  she  comes  his  joy  is  all  voiceless, 

Or  breathes  but  in  longing  sighs  ; 
He  watches  her  face  in  the  silence, 

And  worships  her  with  his  eyes. 
He  covers  her  hands  with  kisses, 

Or  crushes  them  'gainst  his  heart : 
"  Ah,  Jean,  how  the  hours  are  flying  ! 

'Tis  rooming,  and  we  must  part." 

"Dear  love,  the  red  ring  is  faithful, 

It  glows  like  a  furnace-spark ; 
Canst  thou  see  it  upon  my  finger, 

Shining  athwart  the  dark  ?  " 
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"  Sweet  Jean,  this  dell  is  a  temple, 
Let  Heaven  our  witness  be ; 

The  priest  will  give  us  his  blessing, 
And  thou  shalt  begone  with  me." 

"  I  must  kiss  my  mother  good-by,  Ralph 
She  wakes  for  me  all  the  night, 

And  wanders  forth  from  her  chamber 
At  the  earliest  point  of  light." 

"  Stay,  Jean,  yet  a  little  moment, — 
Ah  me,  but  my  heart  is  sore  ! 

It  seems  that  if  thou  should'st  leave  me, 
I  may  never  see  thee  more." 

"  Nay,  Ralph,  this  is  strange  and  idle ; 

Am  I  not  all  thine  own  ? 
Come  through  the  wood  at  sunset. 

And  meet  me  by  Hurly  Stone. 
I  know  of  one  that  is  faithful, 

Who  waits  with  his  brig  at  Leigh, 
Who  will  carry  us  soon  and  safely 

To  some  refuge  beyond  the  sea." 

She  bent  down  her  face,  and  kissed  him 
On  his  aching  fevered  eyes. 

And  wept  some  tears  on  his  bosom, 
Till  the  old  priest  bade  them  rise. 
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Then  the  dell  was  a  holy  temple, 

And  the  sward  was  an  altar  green, 
Where  they  knelt  before  God  together, 

Midst  \\atnesses  unseen  : 
All  the  soft-breathing  watchers, — 

The  angels  who  come  and  go 
'Twixt  earth  and  merciful  Heaven 

In  hours  of  joy  and  woe, — 
All  the  unspoken  blessings 

That  wait  upon  love  and  youth. 
Gathered  and  hovered  around  them 

To  hear  them  plight  their  troth. 


PART     THE     FOURTH. 

There  is  joyful  shouting  in  Ashburn  town. 

The  people  crowd  round  the  gate ; 
Sir  Ralph  and  his  lady  and  all  their  folk 

Are  riding  through  in  state. 
Six  goodly  sons  go  in  their  train ; 

Sir  Ralph  is  stalwart,  but  gray ; 
And  Jean  has  passed  with  the  passing  time, 

To  August  from  blooming  May. 
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Loud  ring  the  bells  in  the  ancient  tower  ; 

Sir  Ralph  looks  up  with  a  smile  : 
"  Sweet  wife,  dost  thou  mind  how  thou  used  to  steal 

In  the  night  full  many  a  mile, 
To  bring  me  food  to  the  bonnie  dell 

In  the  forest  beyond  the  Force? 
Ah,  Jean,  it  seems  but  as  yesterday 

Since  we  met  in  the  golden  gorse." 

Next  to  Lady  Jean  rides  her  eldest-born, 

And  three  little  lads  of  his  : 
"  Dear  Ralph,"  says  she,  "  I  can  count  the  years 

Only  by  signs  like  these. 
Six  sons  of  ours,  all  hardy  men, 

And  twelve  slight  boys  of  theirs, — 
'Tis  a  long  yesterday,  dear  lord, 

That  brings  us  such  blessed  cares." 

*'  Fair  wife,  I  am  young  when  I  look  at  thee. 

Thou  hast  such  love  in  thy  face  ! 
Can  forty  years  and  more  have  gone 

Since  we  left  this  homelike  place  ?  " 

''  Forty-three  years  of  exile,  Ralph, — 

Of  exile,  but  not  of  grief : 
O,  let  us  not  count  our  sorrows,  love, 

They  seem  so  few  and  brief ! 
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But ;  let  us  reckon  our  blessings, 

These  noble  and  loyal  sons, — 
The  treasures  that  God  has  given,  Ralph, — 

And  all  their  tender  ones." 


"  Thy  voice  is  shaken  and  faint,  love, 
There  are  tears  in  thy  gentle  eyes. 

Ah,  dame,  it  is  sweet  to  remember 
Old  troubles  when  they  arise." 

"  It  was  that  I  saw  a  grave,  Ralph, 

That  we  could  not  bring  away, — 
A  grave  in  the  Flemish  town,  Ralph, 

That  we  made  one  winter-day. 
The  sun  is  out  on  the  cornlands. 

The  shadows  play  hide  and  seek, 
How  is  it  with  that  old  graveyard  ? 

Ah,  dearest,  my  heart  is  weak  ! 
1  cannot  but  think  how  sweetly 

Our  little  maiden  smiled  : 
Forgive  me,  love,  if  I  hurt  thee, — 

She  was  our  youngest  child." 

"  Dame,  she  went  first  to  heaven  ; 

God  took  her — O,  be  thou  still ! 
See  how  many  He  left  thee  ! 

And  fret  not  against  His  will." 
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"  Look,  grandam,  the  crimson  banners ;, 

Where  high  on  the  walls  they  float ; 
And  look  at  the  waving  kerchiefs 

From  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat  ! 
Why  are  these  people  shouting, 

As  forth  from  their  doors  they  come  ?  " 
"  My  darling,  these  cries  are  pleasant, 

Because  they  welcome  us  home." 

"  Who  is  this  ancient  lady 

That  a  servant  leads  by  the  hand, 

Stepping  so  slow  and  careful, 

Yet  looking  so  proud  and  grand  ?  " 

"  God  save  ye,  my  little  daughter  ! 

Who  are  all  these  with  thee  ? 
For  God  has  darkened  my  eyeballs, 

And  their  faces  I  cannot  see." 

"  They  are  my  sons,  good  mother. 

Six  sons  and  twelve  lads  more, 
And  this  is  Sir  Ralph,  my  husband, — 

Together  we  are  a  score  ; 
For  God  has  prospered  our  marriage  ; 

The  king  has  vouchsafed  us  grace  ; 
And  we  have  come  back  to  Ashburn 

To  rest  in  the  midst  of  our  race." 


(Drfchr. 


Royally  vestured,  o'er  the  solemn  wolds, 
When  nature  rests,  the  great  ingathering  done, 
Sweeping  in  robes  of  heather-purple  folds. 
And  diademed  with  fire-red  rays  of  setting  sun, 
October  hastens,  swift  on  Summer's  track, 
To  touch  her  rose-flushed  cheeks  with  hue  embrowned, 
To  gird  her  robes  for  Winter's  coming  wrack. 
Whose  earliest  victims  Avither  on  the  ground. 
Then  veils  he  her  in  frosted  mist  and  white, 
And,  quick  of  mood,  begins  a  wanton  chase. 
Spurns  all  the  fallen  glories  out  of  sight, 
With  frolic,  north-blo\\'n  song,  and  revelling  face  ; 
Then  shakes  the  branches,  showers  down  the  leaves, 
While  for  each  dying  flower  some  dryad  grieves.    ■ 


THE 

SANCTUARY  IN  THE   MOUNTAINS, 


T  was  the  first  time  I  saw  the  helm-wind. 
I  have  seen  it  many  times  since,  but  never 
more  terrible.  If  you  are  from  the  south 
country  or  the  fat  midland  plains  as  I  was,  and 
have  heard  and  seen  the  helm-wind  on  Harterfell, 
you  know  that  it  is  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  It 
was  in  October,  when  winter  begins  already  to  lay 
his  frozen  hand  upon  the  mountains.  All  was 
quiet  in  the  morning,  but  towards  noon,  high  over 
the  ridge  of  the  fell  appeared  a  long  white  cloud, 
like  a  vast  ice-float  on  edge,  and  from  it  issued  a 
prodigious  roaring  that  was  not  so  much  like 
VOL.  II.  30 
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thunder  as  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in  a 
tempest.  Light  wings  detached  themselves  from 
the  mass,  and  flew  with  immense  velocity  over 
the  sky  to  be  lost  in  a  cloud  opposite,  two  or 
three  miles  off;  and  the  wind  raged  and  howled 
from  all  quarters  at  once. 

About  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  when  the 
hurricane  was  at  its  worst,  and  the  icy  blasts  rush- 
ing down  the  mountains  with  amazing  force  and 
fury,  there  came  to  our  back-door  two  women  and 
a  child— a  boy  of  an  age  to  walk,  but  whom  the 
younger  of  the  women  was  carrying  covered  up  in 
her  cloak,  with  only  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  his  round 
bright  eyes  peeping  out  owl-like.  Such  a  group 
of  fugitives  from  a  storm  in  October  in  our  valley 
was  remarkable.  They  looked  scared  and  shy — 
the  lady  with  the  child  in  her  arms  the  most 
so  ;  for  she  was  a  lady  :  her  voice  betrayed  her 
at  the  first  word  for  a  woman  of  breeding  and 
cultivation. 

It  happened  that  I  was  in  the  kitchen  with 
Hester  when  they  knocked,  and  catching  a  glimpse 
of  me  in  the  shine  of  the  fire,  the  lady  seemed 
more  scared  than  ever,  and  apparently  changing 
her  mind  as  to  what  she  was  about  to  ask,  asked 
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only  if  they  were  near  the  shelter  of  any  inn. 
Hester  stared  at  them  for  a  moment  bewildered, 
and  then  said  imperatively  :  "  Come  your  ways  in, 
and  rest  !  There  is  no  inn  nearer  than  the  '  Ings  ' 
at  Dalehead." 

The  lady  advanced  a  few  weary  steps,  and, 
following  the  lead  of  Hester,  who  was  of  the 
country  born,  I  lifted  her  a  chair  from  the  wall 
to  sit  down  beside  the  fire.  She  took  it  sub- 
missively, looked  up  in  my  face  and  said  :  "  We 
are  strangers,  travellers  rather  late  in  the  season. 
It  was  fair  weather  when  we  set  out  in  the 
morning," 

"  Where  are  you  from  .^  "  asked  Hester. 
"  We  slept  last  night  at  a  place  three  or  four 
miles  off — Charnley  was  the  name  of  it,  I  think." 

'*  Humph  ! "  said  Hester,  standing  at  gaze  with 
shrewd,  suspicious  eyes. 

"  You  are  astonished  to  see  women  with  a 
young  child  in  such  pitiful  case,"  said  the  lady 
who  had  soon  rallied  her  wits  about  her,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  speak.  "  It  is  nothing  new  to  me. 
I  have  done  some  wild  travelling  in  my  lifetime  : 
in  India  and  elsewhere.  But  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary great  wind." 
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*'  It  is  the  helm-wind,  the  strongest  wind  that 
blows." 

For  "  travellers,"  both  Hester  and  I  understood 
"  fugitives."  They  were  runaways  from  the  air  of 
them.  The  lady  took  off  her  gloves  to  chafe  the 
child's  hands  ;  and  her  hands  told  a  tale.  They 
had  done  work,  hard  w^ork,  not  very  long, 
perhaps,  but  recently  ;  well-shaped  hands  they 
were,  and  the  wedding-ring  guarded  by  a  circle 
of  precious  stones.  The  clothing  of  all  three  was 
rough  and  plain.  The  boy  wrestled  his  limbs  free, 
and  slid  down  presently  on  the  hearth  to  make 
friends  with  our  dog  that  lay  there  ;  and  his 
mother  sat  silent,  clasping  her  knees,  and  gazing 
now  at  the  fire  and  now  out  at  the  casement, 
where  the  trees  and  the  wind  were  battling 
together,  with  a  look  of  heart-break  on  her  face 
that  made  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes. 

By-and-by,  with  a  brave  effort,  but  trans- 
parently an  effort,  the  lady  again  spoke,  rising 
from  her  seat  with  the  slow  stiffness  of  extreme 
fatigue.  *'  It  seems  to  be  growing  dusk,  we  must 
push  on.  But  thank  you  most  kindly  for  this  rest 
and  refreshment." 

Hester  would  have  put  her  back  into  her  chair. 
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"You're  in  trouble,  bide  a  bit  longer,"  said  she, 
with  brusque  persuasiveness.  "  Master  will  be  in 
enow,  and  he'll  be  able  to  help  you." 

"  Master "  was  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the 
Rector  of  Hartley- in-the-Dale,  and  Hester,  who 
had  been  his  housekeeper  seven  years  before  I 
was  promoted  to  that  dignity,  still  exercised  the 
authority  of  her  ofhce  with  regard  to  wayfarers 
and  the  poor  without  any  more  reference  to  me 
than  if  I  were  still  in  Leicestershire. 

"  Master  will  tell  you  what  to  do  ;  the  '  Ings ' 
is  a  good  mile  about,  by  the  head  of  the  lake,"  she 
urged,  but  the  lady  was  not  of  a  mind  to  linger, 
once  she  had  begun  to  go. 

"  Is  the  road  plain  }  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  it  is  plain  all  the  way,  a  cart-road,  there's 
no  missing  it.  When  you  get  to  the  inn  you  are  at 
the  world's  end.  There's  only  shepherds'  tracks 
over  the  mountains." 

''A  mile  is  not  very  far,  Susie  V 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  a  mile's  nothing  to  what  we 
have  done,"  responded  the  servant  with  cheerful 
alacrity.  They  tried  to  seem  as  equals,  but  that 
was  evidently  their  relation  :  a  lady  in  distress, 
and  a  faithful  servant 
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Hester  had  given  them  all  an  ordmner^  bread 
and  a  draught  of  milk,  and  I  did  not  see  that  we 
could  help  by  delaying  them.  Nevertheless,  my 
conscience  pained  me  to  let  them  go.  At  the 
sight  of  those  two  jaded  women  and  the  baby 
preparing  to  set  out  again  on  the  unknown  road 
to  stem  that  awful  wind,  a  sob  swelled  in  my 
throat,  and  my  eyes  filled.  The  lady  saw  and 
understood,  and  with  a  sudden  warm  impulse  laid 
her  hand  on  mine,  and  said :  "  Never  mind,  I  am 
used  to  hardship." 

"  I  will  put  on  my  cloak,  and  walk  part  of  the 
way  with  you,"  I  said,  and  Hester  encouraged  me. 
I  was  young  and  hardy,  and  indifferent  to  wind 
and  weather,  as  youth  and  strength  with  happiness 
make  us. 

But  it  was  a  wrestle  at  every  step  to  get  along. 
Susie  carried  the  child,  and  the  lady  clung  to  my 
arm,  and  so  we  steadied  and  succoured  each  other. 
We  could  not  talk,  we  wanted  all  our  breath  for 
our  progress.  But  I  discovered  that  the  lady  was 
observant  of  little  things ;  for  as  we  fought  our 
way  between  the  lake,  all  curled  with  white  foam, 
and  the  steep  bank  topt  with  a  rugged  stone  fence, 
she  noted  the  parsley-fern  that  grows  there  in  such 
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profusion,  and  asked  me  what  fern  it  was.  She 
noted  too  the  autumnal  colouring  of  our  dale, 
that  it  was  very  lovely  and  rich,  with  the  mingled 
crimsons,  browns  and  yellows  of  the  fading  leaves, 
and  bracken,  with  the  red  and  violet  and  white 
lichens  that  speckled  the  big  boulders  on  the  fell- 
side,  and  every  rooted  stone  of  the  fence. 

The  spurs  of  the  mountain  run  down  into  the 
lake,  and  the  road  undulates  with  them,  passing 
the  school-house,  and  a  cluster  of  cottages  of  fifty 
or  sixty  folk  w^hich  are  all  our  village.  Then  it 
describes  a  half  circle  to  a  steep  bridge  over  the 
dyke  that  traverses  the  ings,  till  it  reaches  a  knoll 
whereon  the  church  stands,  girt  by  a  belt  of  ancient 
yew  trees,  and  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  many 
generations.  It  is  quite  isolated,  a  most  quaint 
little  old  church,  as  daintily  coloured  by  time  and 
weather  as  the  vast  formless  crags  which,  in  its 
rude  simplicity  it  resembles. 

"  What  a  beautiful  place  to  be  buried  in  !  I 
wish  we  were  here  at  our  journey's  end,  Juli  and  I," 
said  the  lady  with  a  heavy  sigh.  We  had  halted 
for  a  minute  below  the  wall  to  recover  our  breath. 

"  The  inn  is  not  much  further.  I  will  see  you 
safe  under  a  roof  before  I  leave  you,"  I  answered. 
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"  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  inn." 

I  knew  that,  but  I  felt  such  a  child  in  the 
world  to  her,  that  I  could  not  offer  any  counsel ; 
as  for  comfort,  I  was  giving  her  what  would  have 
comforted  me  had  I  been  storm-beaten  and  fugitive. 

When  we  set  forward  again,  we  had  the  inn  in 
sight  all  the  way.  A  fierce  tussle  with  a  current 
that  swept  down  between  Harterfell  and  Redcomb, 
almost  brought  us  to  our  knees,  but  we  conquered 
it,  and  gained  the  door  of  the  refuge,  at  last :  a 
very  poor  refuge,  but  one  that  had  sheltered 
centuries  of  travellers.  The  walls  were  mighty  ; 
the  roof  ponderous  slabs  of  stone,  and  the  deep- 
sunken  windows  very  small.  It  would  have  been 
dark  in  the  low,  raftered  house-place,  but  for  the 
fire  which  filled  it  with  a  dusky  glow. 

Mistress  Holms  was  knitting  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  cried  out  with  amazement  at  the  sight 
of  us.  Visitors  had  been  rare  for  a  month  now  ; 
but  she  made  haste  to  put  the  strangers  down 
on  the  long  settle,  and  to  warm  the  child.  She 
gave  me  a  glance,  but  at  them  she  looked  no 
inquiries.  She  had  discerned  at  once  what  they 
were — no  tourists  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  but  poor 
fugitives,  in  desperate  need  of  sanctuary. 
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"  They'll  be  safe  enough,"  she  whispered  to  me  ; 
and  while  they  were  coming  to  themselves,  we 
exchanged  a  little  news  of  our  world ;  for  it  was 
not  often  I  walked  over  the  ings  so  far. 

Then  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go.  The 
lady  looked  wistfully  at  me  ;  I  thought  I  under- 
stood her,  and  I  said  :  "  You  will  be  here  to- 
morrow— I  will  come  and  bring  my  husband." 

"  Come  alone,"  she  repHed. 

"  If  you  prefer  it,  I  will  come  alone — only  he 
is  the  Parson  ;  so,  you  know,  it  is  his  mission  to 
help  the  poor  and  oppressed." 

"  But  come  alone,"  she  reiterated  ;  and  then  I 
left  her. 

I  saw  the  shadow  of  her  face  in  the  window- 
pane,  watching  me  away,  and  was  glad  to  meet 
John  while  still  in  her  sight.  Hester  had  sent  him 
after  me,  and,  of  course,  he  had  some  fault  to  find 
with  my  coming  out  in  such  a  storm.  But  it  did 
me  no  harm,  and  I  made  him  hsten  to  my  story  of 
of  which  he  had  already  heard  a  version  from 
Hester. 

"■  They  are  venturesome  folk  who  wander  into 
this  country  at  this  season,"  said  he.  "And  are 
they  quite  strangers."  - 
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"  Quite  strangers.  Yet  I  feel,  John,  as  if  some 
great  good  thing  had  befallen  us." 

"  You  have  been  doing  somebody  that  needed 
it  a  kindness  ;  and  it  has  cheered  your  own  heart." 

"  They  are  very  unhappy,  John." 

"Not  at  this  moment.  Be  sure  you  have  left 
a  streak  of  light  behind  you.  In  the  extremity  of 
their  want,  they  fell  in  with  one  who  walked  a  mile 
with  them  in  the  helm-wind.  The  poor  lady  is 
thinking  that  if  she  is  forlorn,  she  is  not  forsaken  ; 
she  is  looking  forward  to  to-morrow  when  she  is 
to  see  you  again — that  is  the  philosophy  of  it." 

I  was  at  peace,  and  glad  without  knowing  why. 
Many  foolish  thoughts,  many  selfish  thoughts  ran 
through  my  head  that  night.  A  needle  and  thread, 
a  shaded  lamp,  and  a  silent  husband  with  his  head 
buried  in  a  book  give  one  leisure  for  fancying.  I 
began  to  fancy  about  the  poor  lady — what  her 
calamity  was,  and  how  we  could  protect  her.  Then 
I  caught  myself  wishing  she  could  stay  the  winter 
in  our  secluded  dale,  and  considering  how  and 
where  she  might  lodge.  For  Hartley  was  so  out 
of  the  world,  so  cut  off  from  its  communion  by 
snow  and  flood  for  half  the  year  that  I  who  had 
come  out  of  a  large  family  and  a  large  circle  of  old 
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and  young  acquaintances,  felt  myself  often  solitary, 
and  would  have  given  much  for  an  equal  woman- 
friend  to  talk  woman's  talk  with,  when  my  dear 
studious  John  was  shut  up  with  his  old  authors,  or 
taking  his  walks  abroad  in  the  parish.  There  was 
not  much  for  me  to  do  amongst  the  people,  and 
as  yet  we  had  no  child  to  engage  and  divide  my 
thoughts. 

The  helm-wind  blew  without  ceasing  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  I  thought  of  those  poor  things 
at  the  Dale-head  often  during  the  night  ;  and  set 
off  betimes  in  the  morning  to  see  them.  The  lady 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  of  wood  in  the  house-place 
alone  ;  and  from  the  singing  and  coo-cooing  over 
head  the  nurse  and  child  were  there.  She  was  in 
that  frame  of  misery,  as  much  physical  as  mental, 
when  only  to  feel  the  fire  is  a  solace. 

"You  are  very  good,"  she  said,  rising  to  meet 
me.  "  I  was  thinking,  would  you  come  .^  "  and  her 
visage  brightened. 

"  The  wind  is  fearful,"  I  said.  "  But  so  long  as 
there  is  neither  rain  nor  snow  with  it,  I  am  not 
afraid — rain  soon  floods  the  ings,  and  snow  hides 
the  paths.      People  who  live  in  Hartdale  have  to 
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make  up  their  minds  to  be  prisoners  within  four 
walls  often." 

*' I,  should  not  object  to  that.  I  wish  I  could 
find  a  shelter  for  this  winter  here,"  she  said.  "  We 
could  hardly  stay  at  this  inn  .'' " 

"  For  solitude  you  might.  It  is  quite  un- 
frequented, once  the  fine  season  is  over.  But 
there  is  no  comfort." 

"/  call  this  comfort,"  said  she,  and  spread  her 
hands  to  the  blaze  with  a  long  sigh  of  content. 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  her  age ;  her  countenance 
had  nothing  youthful,  but  evidently  labour  and 
care  had  done  more  than  years  to  mature  it. 
Nor  was  she  pretty  in  the  sense  of  womanly 
prettiness,  though  her  features  were  fine  and  her 
expression  eloquent  of  a  rare  intelligence.  She 
looked  ill-nurtured  and  hard-driven,  restless,  fear- 
ful, like  a  hunted  creature,  and  when  she  spoke 
there  was  a  sort  of  hysterical  catch  in  her  breath 
that  it  hurt  me  to  hear.  Her  hair  was  like  fine 
gold,  and  her  eyes  were  blue-grey,  but  her  skin 
was  so  cold  in  tint  that  her  face  gave  an  im- 
pression of  being  carved  in  stone,  and  every  now 
and  then  her  eyes  and  all  her  senses  seemed  to 
listen  in  expectant  watchful  alarm. 
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We  sat  silent  for  some  little  while,  and  then  she 
said  abruptly  :  "  You  are  wondering  at  me,  and 
well  you  may  I  I  will  tell  you  at  once — I  have 
done  nothing  wrong  ;  I  have  only  escaped  from 
wrong." 

"  I  believe  it !  "  rejoined  I,  speaking  from  my 
heart.  "  But  have  you  no  friends  .''  You  are  in 
bitter  trouble." 

"  I  am  in  bitter  trouble,  but  I  have  no  friends — 
not  a  friend  in  the  whole  wide  world,  if  by  a  friend, 
you  mean  some  one  to  trust  in  danger.  I  trust  no 
one  but  myself— no  one  but  myself,"  she  reiterated 
with  intense  sarcastic  vehemence,  and  a  dull  red 
suffused  the  pallor  of  her  face. 

"  You  are  very  unlucky,"  said  I.  And  again 
we  were  silent. 

"  Last  night  I  was  happier  than  I  have  been 
for  four  years,"  she  said  presently. 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  had  fallen  in  with  you,  and  }3jdu 
had  done  us  a  kindness." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  I  said,  assuming  the  parson's 
wife  ;  "  you  will  find  plenty  of  people  to  do  you 
kindnesses  if  you  w^ill  only  open  your  heart  to 
receive  them." 
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"  I  grant  you  that  there  are  plenty  of  people 
ready  to  do  you  kindnesses  in  fair  weather  when 
you  don't  feel  the  need  of  them  ;  but  not  many 
who  will  walk  with  you  a  mile,  and  see  you  in 
a  safe-haven  when  the  helm-wind  is  blowing." 

I  smiled,  remembering  John's  words.  "  My 
dear,  it  was  because  I  felt  so  very  sorry  for  you." 

''I  thought  I  knew  one  or  two  who  loved  me 
well  enough  to  stick  to  me  through  all  seasons, 
but  when  the  winter  of  my  sorrows  began,  I  might 
have  died  for  any  help  I  found.  But  never  mind  ! 
I  have  been  strong  enough  thus  far  to  battle  for 
myself" 

As  she  sighed  out  this  reflection,  a  smile  ot 
singular  sweetness  uncurved  the  hard  lines  of  her 
mouth.  I  asked  for  the  child,  and  she  called  out 
in  a  hvely  voice  :  "  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  "  till  Susie 
came  down  the  stair  carrying  him  in  her  arms. 

"  He  is  all  right,"  said  she,  receiving  him  into 
h^  lap.  "  Cuckoo  is  all  right,  and  will  stand  up 
for  his  mother  when  he  is  a  man.  He  is  a  good 
wee  boy,  and  never  cries — I  don't  think  I  could 
love  him  if  he  were  a  fretful,  puling  child."  The 
little  fellow  nestled  his  head  into  her  neck,  and 
rubbed  his  round  nose  against  her  cheek  fondly. 
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making  an  inarticulate  chatter  of  delight  at  being 
there.  But  he  was  not  content  to  kiss  and  cuddle 
long,  and  she  restored  him  to  Susie  for  more 
active  romps  ;  then  turned  again  to  her  contem- 
plation of  the  fire,  talking  half  to  me,  half  to 
herself  reflectively. 

*'  I  should  be  thankful  to  stay  here  a  little 
while.  It  must  be  beautiful  in  the  sunshine,  and  it 
is  so  quiet.  I  want  to  be  quiet — I  am  tired,  tired, 
so  tired  of  going  to  and  fro  without  rest  for  the 
sole  of  my  foot !     You  call  this  valley  Hartdale  V 

**Yes.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  world  in  the 
winter,  cut  off  from  it  by  natural  barriers.  In 
the  summer  parties  come  now  and  then  from 
Redstoke  and  the  Castle  to  picnic  and  fish  in  the 
lake  ;  and  we  have  an  artist  or  two,  and  chance 
tourists,  but  we  do  not  lie  in  their  main  track, 
and  in  the  best  seasons  we  can  count  those  who 
come.  Hartdale,  and  Hartleap  water,  do  not 
make  a  large  figure  in  the  guide-books." 

*'  I  never  heard  of  either  before." 

"  And  you  might  have  died  without  hearing  ot 
them  if  the  hand  of  Providence  had  not  led  you 
here." 

She  smiled,   a  sad  sarcastic  smile.     I  thought 
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to  myself  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  way  of 
trusting  God  as  little  as  she  trusted  man.  "  I 
have  had  very  hard  lines,"  she  said,  as  if  dis- 
cerning my  feeling,  and  willing  to  extenuate  her 
own  unhappy  sentiments. 

"  Hard  lines,  indeed  !  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  force  her 
confidence,  or  to  lead  her  to  suppose  that  I  desired 
it.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  she  was  a  woman, 
alone  with  her  child  and  another  woman,  and  that 
the  helm-wind  had  blown  her  to  our  door. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  me  that  the  lady  did  not 
appear  at  church  on  Sunday,  which  was  the  next 
day  but  one.  Our  service  is  only  in  the  morning 
during  the  winter,  and  afterwards  we  walked,  John 
and  I,  towards  the  inn,  but  seeing  nothing  of  its 
guests,  we  returned  home.    It  was  on  that  occasion 

that   I  said  to  my  husband  :  "  If  the  lady  really 

« 

wishes  to  stay  in  Hartdale,  there  is  the  old  house, 
John." 

He  shivered  at  the  name  of  it.  The  old  house 
meant  the  old  Parsonage  which  had  been  aban- 
doned when  John  built  our  present  home.  He 
shivered  because,  though  its  situation  made  it  very 
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lovely  in  the  summer,  it  was  ineffably  dreary  in 
the  dead  months ;  for  the  shadow  of  Harterfell 
hid  it  quite  from  the  sun  through  November, 
December  and  January.  About  the  third  or  fourth 
of  February  it  caught  its  first  glimpse  of  the  after- 
noon light,  and  from  that  date  round  to  October 
again  it  enjoyed  the  sunset.  It  was  lonely  too,  for 
it  stood  on  the  further  side  of  the  lake,  and  was  the 
last  inhabited  dwelling  in  the  dale.  John  had  lived 
there  a  bachelor  for  half-a-dozen  years,  satisfied 
with  its  scant  accommodation  and  Hester's  care  ; 
but  I  had  not  the  courage  for  such  a  melancholy 
home.  It  remained  still  much  as  he  had  left  it, 
all  but  his  books,  and  each  summer  we  had  been 
glad  to  lend  it  to  friends,  who  did  not  mind  rough- 
ing it  a  little. 

The  old  house  had  been  mentioned,  and  John 
had  not  said  me  nay.  I  asked  if  I  might  offer  it 
to  the  lady.  He  consented,  perhaps  rather  reluc- 
tantly :  "  You  may  if  you  like.  She  will  be  out 
of  harm's  way.  But  what  is  her  name  V  That  I 
could  not  tell  him  ;  and  then  he  said  that  he  would 
go  with  me  to  the  inn  on  the  morrow,  and  pay  her 
a  pastoral  visit. 

We   found  the  lady  in  possession  of  the  Inn- 
VOL.  II.  31 
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parlour,  not  so  picturesque  as  the  house-place,  but 
more  private.  The  boy  was  asleep  in  a  great 
cushioned  chintz  chair,  and  she  was  apparently 
doing  nothing  but  watching  him  and  the  fire.  The 
Visitors'  Book  was  on  the  table,  and  she  had  been 
amusing  herself  by  reading  the  inscriptions.  They 
helped  us  easily  through  the  few  first  awkward 
minutes. 

"  Christopher  North's  name  is  here,  with  a 
party  of  friends,"  said  the  lady,  pointing  to  the 
open  page. 

"  He  had  a  house  on  Windermere — Elleray. 
This  has  always  been  a  favourite  land  for  poets 
and  wits  —  Southey,  Wordsworth  and  Hartley 
Coleridge  lived  and  died  here,  and  Tennyson 
spent  some  of  his  early  years  amongst  our  lakes 
and  mountains.  If  you  are  fond  of  reading,  we 
can  lend  you  books." 

This  was  John's  offer,  and  the  lady  accepted  it 
with  cordial  thanks,  adding  that,  to  her  mind, 
books  were  the  best  friends.  From  this  point  we 
got  on  very  well.  I  perceived  that  whatever 
John's  impression  might  be,  he  would  befriend  the 
stranger  as  far  as  he  was  able  ;  I  was  not  astonished 
to  hear  him  ask  her,  by  and  by,  if  she  was  still  in 
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the  same  mind  about  spending  the  winter  amongst 
us.     She  said  that  she  was. 

"  I  would  be  only  too  thankful.  Ever  so  poor 
a  place  would  content  me.  I  would  bring  my  few 
household  goods,  and  make  a  home  of  it  for  me 
and  JuHan,"  and  she  glanced  aside  at  the  child 
who  slept  on  soundly  through  our  talk. 

We  mentioned  the  old  parsonage,  confessing 
its  gloom  in  the  winter,  and  how  little  kindness 
there  was  in  offering  it. 

"Let  me  be  judge  of  that,"  was  her  almost 
cheerful  rejoinder.  "  You  mean  the  cottage  above 
the  wood  on  Redcombe,  do  you  not }  I  was  there 
yesterday,  and  it  did  not  look  so  very  dreary. 
The  garden  is  neglected  and  overgrown,  but  I 
could  soon  set  that  to  rights,  if  you  would  give 
me  leave." 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  lady  took 
the  cottage,  just  as  it  stood,  at  a  nominal  rent ; 
she  might  have  been  welcome  to  it  for  nothing, 
but  she  preferred  paying :  "  For  then,"  said  she, 
"my  house  is  my  castle." 

When  it  had  been  swept  and  garnished,  she 
went  in  and  took  possession.  I  heard  that  she  had 
done  so  from  Hester  who  had  recommended  her  a 
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stout  girl  for  the  rough  work,  but  who  had  been 
curtly  rejected  when  she  applied  for  the  service  : 
"  The  rough  work  ?  Oh,  I  do  that  myself,"  said  the 
lady  ;  and  the  girl  informed  Hester  that  she  was 
at  the  moment  actually  employed  on  some  very 
rough  work — digging  with  might  and  main  in  the 
matted  flower-border  that  ran  under  the  parlour- 
windows. 

The  fugitives  had  some  safe  link  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world,  for  after  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  packing-cases  of  divers  sorts 
and  sizes  began  to  be  sent  on  from  Charnley  by 
the  miller's  and  butcher's  carts,  and  sometimes  to 
stop  short  at  our  coach-house,  waiting  till  an 
opportunity  offered  of  forwarding  them  to  the 
old  house.  They  were  all  addressed  in  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  name  of  the  servant,  but  we 
knew  now  that  the  lady's  name  was  Preston — 
Mrs.  Preston. 

It  was  a  long  two-mile  walk  round  by  Dale- 
head  to  the  old  house.  A  pleasanter  and  much 
shorter  way  was  to  row  across  the  lake,  land  at  the 
combe  foot,  and  walk  up  through  the  wood  which 
clothed  it  with  verdure  to  the  water's  edge.  When 
our   summer   visitors  were   there,  if  they  wanted 
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our  boat,  a  flag  was  hoisted,  and  we  had  various 
signals  in  use  which  were  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  to  the  small  shop-keepers  who  came 
from  Charnley  once  a  week  for  orders.  I  sent 
a  note  and  the  flag  by  the  miller,  to  instruct 
Mrs.  Preston  in  our  code,  and  bade  her,  when  she 
was  ready  to  receive  a  friend,  to  fly  it  on  a  certain 
low  stretch  of  gravel,  where  a  stout  post  was  fixed 
to  fasten  the  boat,  with  a  socket  to  hold  the  flag- 
stafl".  Then  I  could  run  the  boat  aground  and 
push  it  ofl"  myself,  supposing  John  or  our  odd  man 
Crump  to  be  absent  or  too  busy  to  row  me  over 
just  when  I  wanted  to  go. 

Many  tinges  every  day  I  looked  out  for  the 
signal  of  summons,  but  I  think  a  full  fortnight 
must  have  elapsed  before  it  appeared.  The  lady 
did  not  present  herself  at  church,  meanwhile,  and 
being  anxious  as  much  as  possible  to  avert  all 
gossip  from  her,  I  made  no  inquiries  as  to  her 
proceedings.  But  midway  one  soft  November 
morning  John  came  out  of  his  study,  and  cried  to 
me,  upstairs  :  "  Mattie,  the  flag  is  hoisted  at  last. 
If  you  will  put  on  your  cloak  and  hat,  I'll  row  you 
across  the  lake." 

I   was   very  glad,    and    did    not    delay.     John 
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rowed  me  over,  and  rowed  himself  back,  promising 
to  return  for  me  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Ten  minutes 
through  the  wood,  climbing  by  the  rugged  path, 
now  thick  with  dank  fallen  leaves,  brought  me  to 
the  old  garden-gate.  I  saw  nothing  stirring  ;  and 
the  door  had  to  be  unlocked,  unbarred,  unbolted, 
before  I  got  an  entrance.  Mrs.  Preston  herself 
opened  it,  having  first  reconnoitred  to  see  who  was 
there  by  a  minute  trap  in  the  top  panel.  I  could 
not  help  laughing  as  I  said  :  "  You  are  in  a  fortress, 
indeed  ! "  but  to  her  it  seemed  no  laughing  matter, 
for  she  fastened  all  up  again  with  the  same  security 
before  even  bidding  me  welcome.  Then  we  passed 
into  the  parlour  on  the  left-hand  of  the  hall,  the 
floor  of  which  was  littered  with  books.  She  had 
evidently  been  interrupted  while  busy  making 
shelves  for  them  out  of  the  deal  cases  in  which 
they  had  travelled.  She  had  already  carpentered 
and  put  up  two,  and  there  were  her  carpenter's 
tools,  a  rude  wooden  bench,  and  a  heap  of  shavings 
and  saw-dust  in  the  midst  of  which  little  Julian 
was  making  himself  gloriously  happy.  There  was 
no  fire  there,  but  through  the  open  door  came  the 
glow  of  the  kitchen-hearth  where  Susie  was  as 
jusy  in  her  devoirs  as  her  mistress  in  the  parlour. 
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She  cleared  a  chair  for  me  to  sit  down,  looking 
herself  almost  happy.  She  had  rested  and  slept, 
and  her  eyes  had  lost  their  hunted  expression.  I 
remarked  that  she  was  effecting  quite  a  transfor- 
mation in  the  old  house,  and  indeed,  the  litter 
notwithstanding,  I  should  hardly  have  known  it 
again. 

"  I  did  not  want  you  to  see  it  until  it  was 
reduced  to  comfort,"  she  said.  "  But  I  was  sicken- 
ing for  the  sound  of  a  companionable  voice.  This 
morning  I  could  hold  out  no  longer,  so  I  carried 
Juli  down  through  the  wood,  and  we  hoisted  the 
flag." 

I  told  her  how  often  I  had  looked  for  it,  and 
then  I  admired  the  results  of  her  ingenious  industr)^ 
which  really  amazed  me. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  we  are  getting  on.  This 
room  has  its  capabilities.  It  is  prettily  irregular — 
that  niche  might  have  been  made  on  purpose  for 
my  book-shelves.  And  how  do  you  like  the  clean 
paper }  Susie  and  I  put  it  up  : — for  freshening 
a  sunless  old  house  there  is  nothing  hke  clean 
wall-papers,  white  or  green — and  there  is  so  much 
green  outside  that  I  chose  white  within,  and  there 
will  be  some  red  fringe  on  the  shelves  for  contrast. 
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Then  Susie  and  I  will  wax  the  floor  French-fashion 
— yes,  we  know  how." 

She  paused  with  an  involuntary  sigh,  toying 
with  one  of  her  bright  tools,  and  I  watching  her  a 
little  ruefully,  I  am  afraid  ;  for  glancing  in  my 
face,  she  asked  abruptly :  "  Why  do  you  look  at 
me  like  that  ?  I  am  not  sorry  for  myself  now — I  am 
going  to  have  a  little  rest  here,  a  little  quiet,  and 
as  much  happiness  as  is  ever  like  to  fall  to  my  lot. 
Ah,  if  you  only  knew  what  it  is  to  feel  safe  after 
peril,  you  would  let  pity  alone !  I  shall  have 
enough  to  do — I  could  not  decide  at  first  which 
parlour  to  take  for  my  work-shop,  the  views  from 
both  are  so  exquisite ;  but  I  settled  on  that 
adjoining  Susie's  quarters.  You  will  always 
find  me  digging  and  delving,  or  chopping  and 
sawing.  I  need  hard  labour  to  keep  my  heart 
up.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me — look  at  my  books ; 
see  if  there  are  any  favourites  of  yours  amongst 
them." 

We  did  not  get  beyond  such  talk  as  this  at  my 
first  visit.  She  showed  me  her  bedroom  and 
Julian's  which  also  she  had  made  gay  and  fresh 
with  new  paper — the  child's  cot  close  beside  her 
own    curtainless    pallet,    and    books     there    too, 
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good  store,  piled  on  the  mantel-shelf  and  on  the 
window-sill. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  I  went  to  see  her 
was  shortly  before  Christmas-Day.  And  now 
order  was  evolved  out  of  chaos.  The  gloomy 
cottage  began  to  look  more  like  its  inmates. 
Houses,  I  think,  always  acquire  a  physiognomy 
from  their  tenants.  The  books  were  duly  shelved, 
and  formed  a  handsome  array  of  well-chosen  lite- 
rature in  divers  kinds  :  books,  also,  supposing  the 
owner  to  have  collected  them,  tell  a  story  ;  and 
these  told  one  of  a  well-cultured,  individual  mind. 
Sloping  ledges  of  various  odds  and  ends,  curiosities, 
coins,  fossils,  relics,  queer  little  beasts  in  bottles, 
were  fitted  into  a  shallow  recess  by  the  fire-place, 
and  on  the  white  walls  hung  a  number  of  water- 
colour  drawings,  chiefly  of  Indian  scenery,  and 
photographs  of  places  and  people  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic to  betray  that  this  unhappy  lady  had 
been  once  a  person  of  consideration,  rich  in  friends, 
with  elegant  tastes  and  a  mild  scientific  turn,  such 
as  ladies  of  leisure  delight  to  indulge.  She  was  of 
the  social  order  of  mind  and  loved  a  good  talk.  Her 
interests  were  many,  and  our  conversation  was  still 
on  general  subjects ;  books,  pictures,  groat  names 
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in  the  world.  Neither  of  us  was  in  haste  to  refer 
back  to  the  helm-wind  and  the  manner  of  our 
making  acquaintance,  yet  I  can  hardly  give  a 
reason  for  the  reserve.  Perhaps  it  was  that  I 
shrank  from  receiving  a  painful  burden,  and  that 
she  shrank  from  revealing  a  humiliating  tragedy. 

The  first  time  the  lady  appeared  at  church  was 
on  Christmas-Day.  The  sun  shone  frostily  and 
she  came  with  Susie  and  the  boy ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  prayers  she  left,  not  waiting  for  the  sermon. 
Now  John,  though  I  say  it,  preaches  an  admirable 
short  sermon,  but  I  suspect  that  the  child  was  why 
she  went  away.  Neither  then  nor  ever  did  I  see 
her  without  him.  She  guarded  him  as  the  apple 
of  her  eye. 

After  Christmas  she  continued  to  come  to 
prayers  in  fine  weather,  and  my  visits  grew  more 
frequent  and  easier  and  pleasanter  to  us  both  as 
our  intimacy  advanced.  The  flag  was  hoisted 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  John  would  profess 
that  he  was  weary  of  ferrying  me  across  the  lake. 
There  was  no  risk  of  my  missing  her.  She  was 
always  at  home,  or  in  the  woods  round  home, 
and  Susie  had  a  whistle  hanging  from  a  nail  in  the 
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wall,  one  shrill  blast  of  which  quickly  brought  her 
in  when  I  arrived.  But  she  was  rarely  out  of 
sight.  Rough  work  would  commonly  be  over  for 
the  day  at  my  appearing,  and  she  would  have  her 
colour-box  open  and  her  tiny  phials  of  gold  and 
silver  grouped  about  a  small  easel  at  which  she 
illuminated  texts  or  choice  lines  of  poetry.  The 
patterns  were  all  of  her  own  design,  and  her  taste, 
as  well  as  her  manual  dexterity,  was  exquisite. 
She  did  not  cease  her  painting  for  my  presence,  and 
I  liked  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  dainty  skill  of  her 
patient  fingers. 

"  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O,  my  sold,  for  the  Lord 
hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee ! "  was  the  first 
text  she  illuminated  in  the  old  house,  and  she  told 
me  that  it  was  to  celebrate  my  having  been  given 
to  her  for  a  friend.  The  border  was  drawn  from 
leaves  in  the  moss  and  crannies  of  the  rocks — 
unobtrusive,  lowly,  pretty  things,  of  which  besides 
she  made  the  quaintest  vignettes. 

She  kept  open  a  channel  of  communication 
with  the  world,  and  occasionally  received  a  new 
book.  I  remember  well  her  enthusiasm  over  the 
Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  her  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  Emily's  stoical,  unbending  character.     She 
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admired  her  the  most  of  the  three  wonderful  sisters, 
and  esteemed  some  fragments  of  her  poetry  above 
any  other  of  modern  days.  There  was  one  piece 
called  "  Remembrance "  which  must  have  awak- 
ened some  thrill  of  response  in  her  own  sorrowful 
experience,  so  passionate,  so  pathetic,  was  her  tone 
in  the  recitation  : — it  echoes  in  her  voice  through 
my  memory  still,  when  I  sit  thinking  ! 

She  had  an  intense  feeling  for  beautiful  poetry, 
and  for  beautiful  prose  too ;  she  could  go  on  hour 
after  hour  repeating  favourite  passages  from  her 
favourite  authors.  And  her  taste  was  truly  catho- 
lic. A  ballad  of  Bon  Gaultier,  a  peroration  from 
Dr.  Manning's  Early  Sermons,  a  page  from  Charles 
Lamb's  Essays,  from  Irving's  Sketch  B^ok,  a  sonnet 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's — nothing  good 
came  amiss  to  her.  Then  her  knowledge  of  Scripture 
was  remarkable — she  had  the  Bible  at  her  finger's 
ends,  so  to  speak  ;  and  her  discourse,  when  in  a 
cynical  mood,  was  all  penetrated  with  its  phrase- 
ology and  garnished  with  its  proverbs,  warnings, 
and  denunciations.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  straightest  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  she  had  revolted  from  it,  and  in 
revolting  had   rushed  to  the  other  extreme,   and 
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had  fallen  into  a  trick  of  irreverent  speech.  It  vext 
my  ears  often,  and  I  tried  to  cure  her  of  it,  but  the 
habit  had  become  inveterate.  Her  mind  was  like 
a  rich  garden,  once  cultivated,  now  run  into  wilder- 
ness, a  wild  tangle  of  flowers,  grass,  and  weeds  not 
a  few. 

She  never  told  me  any  continuous  story  of  her 
life.  I  gathered  it  by  bit  and  bit  from  chance  words 
and  admissions  in  the  course  of  our  ordinary  con- 
versations, until,  at  length,  she  assumed  that  I 
knew  it  all,  and  would  allude  to  events  and  circum- 
stances as  if  I  had  been  witness  to  them.  One  day 
she  said  :  "  I  would  rather  have  been  born  in  the 
poorest  family  of  peasants  where  love  is,  than 
amongst   my  own  worldly  religious  people." 

From  other  fragmentary  remarks,  I  learnt  that 
she  was  the  youngest  of  four  children  ;  that  her 
father  had  died  while  they  were  very  young, 
leaving  his  estate  at  the  disposal  of  his  widow  for 
her  life,  and  that  she  had  married  a  young  gentle- 
man whose  fortune  v\'as  his  fine  person.  His 
marriage  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
following  a  profession,  and  he  set  up  as  country 
Squire  in  the  house  of  the  rich  widow,  who  sent 
her  children  to  school  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
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though  she  never  had  any  others,  let  them  go 
adrift  in  the  world  with  as  little  compunction  as 
a  bird  of  the  woods. 

It  was  a  lively  disappointment  to  me  when  I 
discovered  that  Mrs.  Preston's  marriage  had  not 
been  one  of  true  affection.  But  how  should  it 
have  come  to  such  disastrous  end  if  it  had,  I  might 
have  asked  myself. 

"We  were  so  miserable  at  home — it  was  no 
home  to  any  of  us,"  she  said  one  day  when  it 
seemed  a  relief  to  her  to  talk.  "  Poor  Isabel  left 
it  the  first — her  woes  are  over,  she  is  dead.  Then 
Fred  went  to  India  in  a  great  rage  with  my 
mother  who  refused  to  help  him  to  marry,  though 
there  was  no  impediment  but  the  want  of  means, 
which  she  could  have  given,  and  ought  to  have 
given — it  was  his  right,  every  one  said  ;  he  fell  into 
wild  ways,  and  died  out  there — of  consumption  or 
drinking,  or  both  combined.  Rose  provided  for 
herself  next — well^  as  they  call  it,  who  care  chiefly 
for  money.  She  peacocks  it  in  London  every 
season  and  goes  to  Bath,  to  Paris,  wherever  she 
pleases,  but  she  has  no  children.  After  she  left  I 
was  alone  with  my  mother  at  Belton,  and  I  took 
the  first  chance  that  offered  of  getting  away — to 
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freedom  as  I  imagined  :  to  harder  bondage  than 
Egypt,  as  I  learnt  to  my  cost.  George  Preston 
was  full  of  lies  ;  I  fancied  he  loved  me,  and  would 
be  good  to  me  ;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  money,  he  was  swamped  in  debt, 
and  we  were  wretched  from  the  beginning  of  our 
hfe  together.  I  often  study  Julian's  face,  and, 
thank  God,  that  he  has  not  one  feature  of  his 
father ! " 

I   remarked   that   neither   had  he   any  resem- 
blance to  his  mother. 

"  No,"  she  said,  considering  him  a  little  while 
as  he  sat  on  the  floor  near  us  at  play.  "  No,  he  is 
not  like  either  of  us,  and  perhaps  that  is  lucky ;  for 
I  believe  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  vices 
and  virtues.  How  fortunate  you  are  to  be  married 
to  a  simple  good  man  !  We  both  made  a  mistake 
— George  thought  I  was  an  heiress,  I  thought  he 
was  a  gentleman ;  of  poverty  I  could  have  made 
small  account,  but  he  abhorred  it,  and  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  me.  Oh,  how  I  suffered  for  my 
mother's  meanness !  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in 
such  cases  whoever  is  first  wrong,  there  always 
comes  in  time  to  be  wrong  on  both  sides.  I  was 
not  conciliatory — I  am  not  meek  by  nature.     He 
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used  me  cruelly,  I  hated  him  for  it,  and  here 
I  am!" 

It  was  very,  very  sad !  Was  it  long  since  she 
left  him,  I  asked,  and  was  reconciliation  impos- 
sible ? 

She  said  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that  for 
two  years  they  had  not  met.  "  We  parted  in  this 
way.  Before  Juli  was  born  misery  had  brought 
me  to  death's  door.  He  let  me  come  home ;  ill, 
so  ill,  that  I  believed  our  quarrels  must  soon  be 
buried  in  my  grave  ;  and  softened  at  the  prospect, 
I  wrote  to  him  kindly — more  kindly  than  was  true, 
and  took  blame  to  myself  for  our  differences.  But 
I  did  not  die,  and  when  his  regiment  was  ordered 
to  England,  and  he  bade  me  meet  him  with  the 
child  at  Portsmouth,  my  heart  failed  me  at  the 
prospect.  I  claimed  the  protection  of  my  mother, 
of  friends  who  had  professed  much  sympathy, 
much  commiseration ;  but  they  all,  with  one 
consent,  began  to  make  excuse  ;  bade  me  con- 
sider appearances,  consider  what  the  world  would 
say,  and  go  back  to  my  duty,  and  bear  all  like 
a  good  wife.  So  they  talked,  and  when  I  found  that 
I  had  only  myself  to  look  to,  I  did  as  the  weak 
must  do — I  deceived  them,  and  got  into  hiding. 
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It  was  the  terror  of  him  sent  me  here.  Susie 
met  him  one  day  —  she  had  been  my  mother's 
maid,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  JuHan's  nurse  : 
I  suppose  he  dogged  her  to  our  lodgings,  for 
that  evening  I  saw  him  from  my  window,  and 
in  the  night  we  fled.  My  foolish  letters  and  the 
law  give  him  the  pull  over  me,  I  know.  He  has 
tried  every  means  to  compel  my  return  to  him, 
but  I  have  told  them  all  that  I  will  die  rather. 
And  now  it  is  the  child  he  seeks  to  rob  me 
of — but  I  shall  baffle  him  yet ! " 

The  vehemence,  the  vindictiveness  with  which 
she  spoke  convinced  me  of  her  sincerity.  No 
doubt,  I  thought,  but  there  was  something  to  be 
told  on  the  other  side.  I  said  very  little,  but  I  was 
sadly  sorry.  My  heart  felt  drawn  to  her  by 
something  more  than  her  misfortunes.  She  was 
originally  of  the  better  end  of  womankind,  yet 
on  what  a  fate  had  she  fallen  ! 

We  were  still  in  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
when  one  morning  after  my  visit  to  the  school, 
beguiled  by  the  crisp  freshness  of  the  air,  I  walked 
as  far  as  the  Ings,  and  then  on  to  the  old  house. 
Mrs.   Preston  was  in  her  garden,  and  since  T  was 
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there  last  she  had  been  hard  at  work— rather 
prematurely  for  our  climate,  I  thought.  The  roses 
were  pruned  and  trained  over  the  porch  ;  the 
flower-borders  were  dug  and  cleared  ;  snow-drops, 
violets,  primroses,  crocuses  could  come  up  in 
comfort  now ;  the  great  overgrown  shrubs  had 
been  cut  with  no  timid  hand  ;  and  if  the  effect  was 
for  the  present  bare,  it  would  be  all  the  more 
open  and  cheerful  in  spring  and  summer  when  all 
the  green  was  out.  But  she  had  been  the  busiest 
in  a  south-sloping  patch  where  a  few  fruit-bushes 
maintained  a  starved  existence,  and  where  there 
was  a  good  space  of  potato-ground.  In  this 
potato-ground  she  was  digging  and  planting  when 
I  appeared,  and  I  do  not  think  she  was  sorry  for 
the  excuse  my  visit  gave  her  to  come  in  and  rest 
from  her  labours.  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
her,  not  for  appearances'  sake,  but  because  I 
thought  such  toil  far  beyond  her  strength. 

**  Women  do  work  in  the  fields — why  not  I  }  " 
said  she,  with  a  touch  of  bravado. 

"  Because  it  is  ^oo  hard  for  you.  Listen  to 
your  breathing  at  this  moment," 

"  I  am  strong  enough.  Besides,  beggars  must 
not  be  choosers.     I  mean  almost  to    live  out  of 
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my  garden  this  summer,  and  it  is  only  hard  labour 
keeps  me  in  my  senses.  I  cannot  sit  still  from 
morning  till  night ;  and  walking  for  walking's  sake 
is  little  better.  When  the  wind  sets  this  way,  I 
can  hear  the  clang  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer, 
and  then  I  long  to  go  and  have  a  spell  at  the 
forge." 

I  refrained  from  further  expostulation.  Of  two 
evils,  she  was  certainly  choosing  the  least.  To 
dwell  on  her  troubles  would  have  destroyed  her, 
both  mind  and  body ;  and  to  tire  her  frame  was 
not  present  death — she  was  young  enough  to 
recover  that  when  brighter  days  should  dawn  for 
her.  And  she  was  poor  ;  how  poor  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time,  but  I  knew  afterwards.  The 
allowance  of  a  hundred  a  year,  which  was  all  the 
allowance  her  mother  had  made  on  her  marriage, 
was  stopped  ;  from  her  husband,  of  course,  she 
had  nothing.  To  starve  her  into  compliance  and 
obedience  was  their  policy.  All  her  means  in 
reserve  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  her  watch, 
her  trinkets,  and  a  few  other  valuables,  and  the 
store  was  kept  in  a  russia-leather  jewel-case,  where 
she  watched  it  diminish  daily,  with  the  cruel 
terror  upon  her  of  what  she  should  do  when  it  was 
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gone.  There  was  a  certain  pride  about  her. 
She  kept  her  worst  privations  to  herself,  and  would 
receive  no  help  save  of  that  which  cost  us  nothing. 
She  probably  discerned  that  worldly  goods  were 
not  with  ourselves  too  abundant.  And  she  never 
got  over  the  sense  of  humiliation  that  there  is 
in  unaccustomed  poverty. 

I  had  no  secrets  to  exchange  for  hers ;  all  my 
life  had  been  very  simple  and  serene.  In  the  late 
autumn  we  met  ;  and  we  grew  into  friends  in  just 
so  long  as  the  wheat  takes  from  its  winter  sowing 
to  spring  up,  and  bring  forth  and  ripen  its  golden 
grain.  I  should  have  missed  her  more  than  I  can 
express  had  she  been  driven  from  Hartdale  that 
summer.  Nothing  I  enjoyed  more  than  a  rest 
with  her  in  the  porch,  looking  over  the  wood  and 
across  the  lake  to  the  mountains  when  the  sun  was 
going  down.  It  was  very  beautiful,  that  view 
from  the  porch  of  the  old  house.  Rarely  could  I 
beguile  her  out  for  a  walk,  and  still  more  rarely 
would  she  come  to  church  when  the  fine  season 
began,  and  strangers  and  tourists  were  about. 
The  only  pleasure  she  could  take  with  a  mind  at 
ease  was  on  the  lake  in  the  long  evenings  after  the 
pic-nic  folk  were  gone.      Julian  would  He  in  her 
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plaid  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  she  and  I 
would  take  each  an  oar.  She  enjoyed  it  better  with 
me  alone  than  with  John,  and  especially  she 
enjoyed  it  in  the  moonlight.  Once  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  had  a  boat  of  her  own,  but  we 
warned  her  that  the  lake  was  treacherous,  that  the 
storms  were  sudden  and  dangerous  ;  and  that  she 
was  welcome  to  ours  every  day,  if  she  liked,  when 
there  was  no  menace  in  the  weather.  In  August 
I  think  she  half  lived  on  the  water  with  Susie  and 
Julian.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the  flag 
would  be  hoisted ;  Crump  would  row  the  boat 
over,  and  row  himself  back  with  her  in  it ;  and 
then  she  went  her  way  up  and  down  the  lake,  into 
the  shadow,  into  the  sunshine,  or  lying  still  in 
some  httle  creek  of  safety.  She  pulled  famously, 
without  making  a  toil  of  it  as  some  women  do, 
and  Susie  soon  learnt  to  take  an  oar  as  well  as  her 
mistress. 

No  one  besides  ourselves  knew  how  the 
strangers  had  come  into  the  dale  except  Mrs. 
Holms,  and  she  was  not  a  gossip.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  lady  was  a  widow,  and  a  relative 
of  my  own.  She  had  made  me  quite  her  partizan 
in  her  quarrel,  and  I  was  ready  to  help  her  defend 
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her  maternal  rights  against  all  comers.  What 
woman,  a  mother  herself,  would  not  have  done  the 
same  ?  For  I,  too,  had  a  little  son  now,  and  I  could 
realize  her  passion  of  fear  lest  she  should  be  robbed 
of  Julian. 

"  His  father  has  threatened  me — he  has  said 
that  he  will  take  my  child  from  me,  and  give  it  to 
his  aunt  to  bring  up — an  austere,  Calvinistic  old 
Scotchwoman  who  would  consider  it  her  duty  to 
make  his  skin  smart  every  day  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  It  would  kill  me  to  think  of!  We  were 
brought  up  in  that  way — the  longer  and  shorter 
catechism,  Bible  and  birch, — and  O,  what  miser- 
able little  devils  we  were  !  Fred  ran  away  once, 
and  they  whipt  him  every  morning  for  a  week 
after." 

I  never  liked  to  hear  her  go  back  on  the  dread- 
ful days  of  her  childhood.  Such  a  keen  resentment 
was  beyond  my  comprehension — but  then  I  had 
not  suffered.  All  I  could  do  was  to  pray  for  her, 
and  to  tell  her  that  she  would  have  a  heart  more  at 
peace  if  she  would  quell  her  vindictive  spirit,  and 
forget  those  long-ago  evils  which  she  could  not 
remedy  ;  but  to  this  she  had  a  rejoinder — it  was 
much  easier  to   preach  than  to  practise,  and   she 
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bade  me  try   to   put   myself  in  her   place.     But, 
thank  God,  that  was  quite  past  my  power. 

I  am  not  certain  that  there  was  ever  a  day 
when  the  poor  lady  felt  perfectly  safe  in  her 
sanctuary,  but  if  she  did,  the  time  was  brief  before 
fear  molested  her  again.  One  Sunday  John  ex- 
changed duty  with  Mr.  Leigh  of  Charnley.  It  was 
the  annual  missionary  sermon,  and  to  please  the 
people  and  give  them  a  variety,  each  took  the 
other's  pulpit  at  Morning  Service.  It  was  a  very 
lovely  September  day,  as  I  recollect,  and  the  lady, 
Julian  and  Susie  were  all  at  church.  The  prayers 
were  nearly  over — I  think  Mr.  Leigh  was  reading 
the  gospel — when  all  at  once  peace  was  disturbed 
by  a  childish  whimper,  which  swelled  into  a  shrill, 
irrepressible  cry.  It  was  Julian,  the  little  miscreant, 
who  had  taken  alarm  at  a  booming  humble  bee, 
and  piped  so  loud  that  the  parson  stopt,  and 
Susie  made  haste  to  carry  him  out,  his  mother 
following  with  downcast  face  of  confusion,  and 
startled  side-long  glances.  Mr.  Leigh  paused  so 
long  that  we  looked  at  him  next,  and  it  struck 
me  that  the  lady  and  he  had  recognised  each 
other.  He  did  not,  however,  refer  to  the  occur- 
rence  in  any  way  as  he  walked  home  with  me, 
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and  I  hoped  that  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  said 
nothing  either. 

But  the  next  morning  while  John  and  I  were 
still  at  breakfast  the  flag  was  hoisted,  and  fearing 
something  unusual  I  rowed  myself  over  immediately- 
after.  The  poor  lady  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
landing-place,  evidently  quite  upset ;  pale  with  a 
sleepless  night,  and  heavy  with  a  renewal  of  her 
terrors.  We  made  the  boat  fast  and  retreated 
into  the  woods — Oh,  those  flaming  autumn  woods  ! 
Julian  played  quite  contentedly  at  our  feet  as  we 
talked. 

She  began  by  asking  me  who  it  was  that 
read  prayers  yesterday ;  and  when  I  said  it  was 
Mr.  Leigh,  the  rector  of  Charnley,  she  exclaimed  : 
"  Frank  Leigh,  I  was  sure  of  it !  Then  I  must  go 
on  my  travels  again — he  will  remember  me  when 
he  comes  to  think — I  have  met  him  at  Belton  ;  he 
was  curate  there  once.  O,  Juli,  Juli,  why  did  you 
cry  out  at  that  innocent  big  bee,  and  make  the 
parson  look  at  your  poor  mother !  "  She  sat  for 
some  minutes  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  eyes 
fixed  with  loving  sad  reproach  on  the  unconscious 
child.  "  It  is  very  hard — I  wish  God  would  leave 
pursuing  me !     I  shall  have  to  go,  or  they  will  find 
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me  out !     Poor  me  !  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  myself 
— Was  there  ever  unfortunate  led  so  hunted  a  life  ? " 

I  assured  her  that  Mr.  Leigh  had  said  not 
a  word  in  allusion  to  her,  but  she  was  not  satisfied. 

*' There  was  recognition  and  pity  in  his  eyes, 
and  that  is  enough,"  said  she.  "  He  knew  me — of 
course  he  knew  me — it  is  not  so  very  long  since 
he  saw  me  twice  every  Sunday  in  the  high  pew  at 
Belton.  My  mother  did  not  like  him — for  per- 
versity I  did  ;  and  he  was  very  good  to  poor  Fred. 
But  it  is  ill-luck  that  I  should  meet  him  here." 

I  suggested  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
he  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  denounce  her  to 
her  husband,  and  that,  if  he  were  asked,  he  would 
probably  keep  the  secret  of  her  sanctuary  as  re- 
ligiously as  we  had  done.  She  caught  at  the  idea, 
and  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  that  I  must 
go  there  and  then  to  Charnley,  and  wrest  from 
Mr.  Leigh  a  pledge  of  silence.  *'  Or  if  he  will 
not  be  silent,  tell  him  it  is  only  fair  to  give  me 
a  little  start  of  the  dogs,"  was  the  message  she 
dismissed  me  on  my  road  with,  when  she  had 
taken  me  to  the  lake-foot  in  the  boat,  which 
lessened  the  distance  to  walk  fully  one  half. 
She   was   to   wait    there,   and    convey   me   home 
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the  same  way  ;    for  I  was  sure  to  be  tired  when 
my  errand  was  done. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  in  his  study,  and  his  house- 
keeper called  him  out  to  the  dining-parlour  where 
she  had  deposited  me.  I  opened  the  interview 
abruptly,  by  asking  if  he  could  conjecture  why 
I  was  there. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  he  said.     "  You  are  come  ' 
on  behalf  of  that  lady  whose  little  boy  interrupted 
the  service  yesterday." 

It  was  a  queer  way  of  putting  it,  but  I  let 
that  pass.  "  You  know  her  }  she  remembers  you 
kindly." 

The  bronze  of  Mr.  Leigh's  face  glowed,  and 
his  tongue  was  not  very  ready  with  his  next 
words.  "  Belton  was  my  first  curacy.  I  knew 
her  family — I  knew  her  brother  well.  Yes,  and 
I  may  say,  that  I  know  her  own  history,  and  a 
very  sad  one  it  is.  She  is  much  to  be  pitied — 
very,  very  much  to  be  pited — no  woman  more." 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  said  I,  and  was  glad  of  his 
testimony.  Some  men  would  have  said  she  was 
but  drinking  as  she  had  brewed. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  her  at  Belton,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speaking  revealed  an  unknown 
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chapter  in  her  hfe  that  added  a  deeper  pathos  to 
her  tragedy.  He  told  me  that  when  very  young 
she  had  given  her  affections  to  a  gentleman  in  her 
brother's  corps,  but  that  the  attachment  was  disal- 
lowed ;  and  in  coming  to  bid  her  a  secret  farewell 
one  snowy  winter  evening  he  had  lost  his  way  across 
the  park,  had  slipped  into  the  mere  and  been 
drowned.  Her  first  love  !  her  only  love  !  For  as  she 
had  confessed  to  me,  her  marriage  had  been  but  an 
expedient  to  better  her  disastrous  life,  which  had 
turned  out  a  signal  failure.  This,  then,  was  why 
she  was  so  fond  of  that  poem,  "  Remembrance." 

I  now  informed  Mr.  Leigh  what  was  required 
of  him — silence  as  to  her  whereabouts,  and  why. 

''  Poor  soul,  she  is  safe  for  me  !  "  was  his  prompt 
assurance.  "  Let  her  keep  the  boy  by  all  means. 
Preston  was  a  thorough  bad  fellow,  but  she  would 
not  believe  it.     She  was  warned — " 

By  whom,  I  wondered — by  Mr.  Leigh  him- 
self.^ Perhaps — I  cannot  tell.  He  might  have 
loved  her,  too ;  for  she  was  a  woman  to  win  love, 
and  worth  loving !  He  asked  me  how  she  lived, 
and  I  told  him  what  I  knew,  and  all  about  her 
coming  into  Hartdale  on  the  day  of  the  great 
helm-wind. 
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And  soon  after,  not  to  keep  her  any  longer  in 
suspense,  I  set  off  on  my  return. 

She  was  waiting  in  the  boat  under  the  shadow 
of  a  clump  of  willows,  for  the  day  had  turned  to 
a  sultry  heat  ;  and  when  I  had  told  her  the  result 
of  my  errand,  we  took  each  an  oar,  and  pulled 
slowly  up  the  lake.  She  was  not  half  satisfied, 
as  I  could  feel ;  and  when  I  landed  her  under  the 
wood,  and  bade  her  good-by,  she  said,  "  It  was  a 
warning.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  wise  to  linger 
here  after  it,  but  it  is  so  happy."  And  she  made 
me  promise  to  come  out  on  the  lake  again  in  the 
evening  if  I  could,  and  talk  it  over.  I  had  to 
signal  that  I  was  detained. 

The  following  morning  as  the  weather  was 
pleasant.  Crump  rowed  me  over  to  Redcombe. 
Julian  had  espied  our  approach,  and  he  came 
trotting  along  by  his  mother's  side  carrying  her 
book,  and  she  proposed  that  we  should  spend  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  water,  drifting,  floating,  rather 
than  in  the  wood  which  was  close  and  dank  with 
the  falling  leaves,  heavy  dews  and  hot  suns  of  the 
autumn.  I  was  quite  willing.  The  beauty  of  the 
day  was  something  wonderful.  Far  down  on  the 
pebbly  bed  of  the  lake  we   could  see  the  trout 
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darting  arrow-like,  and  the  [minnows  by  myriads 
on  the  shallows.  The  reflections  of  the  trees  along 
the  banks  were  distinct  as  a  picture  in  a  glass,  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  brooded  the  white 
haze  of  sun  and  vapour  like  a  transparent  cloud. 
It  was  just  a  day  to  bring  out  crowds  of  pleasure- 
seekers.  There  were  four  carriages  at  the  "  Ings  " 
with  a  large  party  from  Redstoke,  who  dispersed 
themselves  about  the  woods  and  fells  ;  and  there 
was  also  a  party  from  the  Castle  who  came 
a-fishing,  for  both  the  Earl's  boats  were  out,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  very  persevering  though  they 
were  not  likely  to  catch  anything  on  so  clear 
a  day. 

The  lady  felt  safer  on  the  water,  she  said, 
when  the  valley  was  invaded  by  strangers,  and  on 
the  water  we  remained  until  the  afternoon  shadows 
began  to  creep  up  the  side  of  Harterfell.  The 
fishermen  had  then  laid  by  rod  and  line,  and  were 
regaling,  laughing,  talking  loudly,  and  in  the 
stillness  of  the  mountains  a  voice  echoed  a  long 
way.  Suddenly  the  lady  started,— she  thought 
she  recognized  a  certain  strident,  high  tone  from  a 
boat  floating  within  a  hundred  yards  of  ours. 

"  To   the   shore ! "    she  gasped    in   her   eager, 
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frightened  way,  and  immediately  took  her  oar  and 
pulled  towards  the  point.  I  suggested,  was  that 
discreet  ?  Pursuit  and  detection  would  be  easy  if 
she  showed  the  way  to  her  sanctuary.  But  she 
did  not  listen  ;  she  only  entreated  me  to  stay  with 
her,  and  after  securing  the  boat,  we  stole  up 
through  the  wood,  and  took  refuge  in  her  work- 
shop, which  commanded  the  road  to  the  old 
house. 

Whether  our  retreat  had  awakened  an  idle 
curiosity,  or  whether  it  was  merely  accidental,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  some  of  the  people  from  the  Castle 
presently  came  up  the  combe  by  our  path.  The 
lady  fancied  she  heard  that  harsh  voice  again,  but 
she  saw  no  one  whom  she  knew,  and  perhaps  it 
was  only  the  starting  of  her  nerves.  By  six 
o'clock  our  side  of  the  lake  was  quit  of  them,  and 
of  the  Redstoke  excursionists  too,  and  then  we 
could  breathe  freely,  and  I  was  released  to  go 
home. 

After  this  second  alarm,  for  two  or  three 
sumptuous  autumnal  weeks  the  poor  lady  kept 
close  prison  all  day,  and  only  sat  in  the  porch  or 
walked  in  her  garden  at  dusk,  that  unwholesome 
hour,  when   tourists  were   safe   at   their   inns.     I 
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tried  to  find  out  who  had  been  staying  at  the 
Castle,  but  the  succession  of  guests  was  so  con- 
tinuous, anS  the  stay  of  some  of  them  so  short, 
that  I  could  get  no  information  to  depend  upon. 
Amongst  the  names  I  did  hear,  however,  there 
was  not  the  name  of  Captain  Preston. 

We  had  no  further  alarm  that  season,  but  the 
lady  never  recovered  her  sense  of  security  till  the 
sun  forsook  her  roof  in  November.  Then  she 
ceased  to  be  actually  afraid,  but  her  new  life  had 
lost  its  savour.  Her  air  was  listless,  her  feet 
dragged  ;  she  would  plead  weariness.  Oh,  so  de- 
spondently, when  Julian  begged  for  play.  I  re- 
member thinking  that  fear  and  privation  together 
were  killing  her.  That  was  a  cruelly  hard  winter 
for  cold  and  frost.  She  had  no  comforts,  and  she 
would  accept  none.  She  told  me  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  dread  of  discovery  that  was  wearing 
her  out  as  the  burden  of  living — as  for  discovery, 
she  kiiew  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  come,  and 
that  when  it  did  come,  she  should  pluck  up  a  spirit 
and  fly  as  she  had  fled  twice  already.  She  would 
talk  of  it  often  ;  and  from  this  time,  I  think,  she 
was  expecting  it  always ;  and  yet,  when  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  as  much  a  shock  as  death — which, 
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anticipate  it   as  we  will,  seems  sudden,  startling, 
dreadful. 

Discovery  happened  in  such  an  unlooked-for 
fashion  too. 

One  lovely  May-day  I  had  persuaded  the  lady 
to  come  to  the  parsonage — literally  for  the  first 
time  since  the  helm-wind  blew  her  to  our  back- 
door eighteen  months  ago.  I  was  not  very  strong 
myself,  and  had  pleaded  that  it  would  be  kind  to 
me,  for  I  was  alone ;  John  was  gone  to  Carlisle  for 
the  installation  of  the  new  bishop,  and  was  to  be 
absent  three  days ;  and  my  plea  was  successful. 
She  came  at  noon  with  Julian  and  Susie,  and  they 
were  not  to  leave  till  evening. 

I  had  provided  a  new  book  to  cheer  her ;  and 
we  had  dined  at  two,  like  early  country  folks,  and 
were  sitting  with  it  in  our  garden-porch,  a  charm- 
ing summer-seat  of  an  afternoon,  when  the  gate 
was  opened  softly,  and  a  firm,  even  tread  came  up 
the  drive. 

"  It  is  only  Crump,"  I  said  ;  but  even  while  I 
spoke,  I  knew  that  it  was  not  our  shambling  old 
man. 

The    lady    listened,   looking    that    way,    and 
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breathing  hard.  I  looked  too.  The  tall  shrubs, 
hid  whoever  was  coming,  and  once  for  a  minute, 
perhaps,  he  halted.  Then  he  advanced  quickly  ; 
he  had  stopt  to  reconnoitre,  and  had  seen  us. 
Now  he  appeared  in  sight — a  perfect  stranger  to 
me,  and  a  soldier  from  the  air  of  him. 

*'  It  is — I  knew  it  was,"  muttered  the  poor  lady, 
and  grasped  my  arm  convulsively. 

The  door  was  shut  at  our  backs,  and  Julian 
was  safe  with  Susie  in  my  nursery.  Mechanically, 
as  it  were,  the  intruder  lifted  his  hat  to  me,  and 
then  addressing  his  runaway  wife,  he  said  :  "  So  it 
is  here  that  I  find  you,  Lena  t  You  have  given  us 
a  long  run,  but  you  are  found  at  last." 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once.  That  pain- 
ful hysteric  sob  was  in  her  throat,  and  prevented 
her  speaking.  When  she  did  utter,  it  was  only  to 
ask  some  common-place  question  of  how  he  had 
discovered  her  refuge. 

"  I  had  information,"  said  he  quite  calmly,  but 
vouchsafed  no  further  explanation.  His  eyes  rested 
coldly  on  the  face  of  the  poor  lady,  yet  inquisi- 
tively. No  doubt,  he  saw  her  much  changed  ;  it 
was  more  than  three  years  since  they  parted.  As 
for  her,   the   fascination   of  terror   overcame   her 
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under  his  gaze.  He  was  not  an  ill-looking  man, 
rather  the  reverse,  indeed ;  and  there  was  no 
harshness  in  either  his  voice  or  his  manner.  But 
she  knew  of  what  she  was  afraid,  and  Frank  Leigh, 
the  most  charitable  of  men,  had  not  been  able  to 
blame  her  evasion. 

A  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued  which  was 
broken  by  him.  "I  hardly  need  tell  you,  Lena, 
what  a  relief  it  was  to  myself  and  to  all  at  Belton, 
when  we  learnt  under  the  wing  of  what  respectable 
friends  you  had  placed  yourself  I  am  sure  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  lady  and  her  husband 
never  can  be  repaid.  I  have  visited  your  beautiful 
solitude  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  it  is  a 
charming  home  that  you  have  made  for  yourself, 
and  I  will  not  take  you  away  from  it.  But  I  must 
have  my  son." 

"  I  will  never  give  you  the  child,  never,  never, 
never ! "  cried  she,  interrupting  him  with  loud 
vehemence. 

Captain  Preston  rejoined  that  he  had  the  power 
of  the  law  with  him  ;  and  then  I  perceived  that  he 
had  not  come  alone.  A  clerkish  sort  of  person  was 
in  the  avenue,  who  now  advanced,  and  tried  to 
make  the  lady  hear  reason.     But   she  was  quite 
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beyond  that  in  her  passion  of  resentment  and 
terror. 

"  I  will  not  give  up  the  child  !  I  wish  he  and  I 
were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ! "  she 
exclaimed  shrilly  ;  then  with  a  sudden  resolve  she 
entered  the  house,  and  drew  the  bolt  on  me. 
Captain  Preston  laughed  derisively,  and  that 
angered  me.  I  was  very  much  shaken,  but  I 
addressed  him  with  all  the  nerve  that  I  had  left. 

**  Sir,"  said  I,  "  your  wife  and  son  are  under 
the  protection  of  my  husband's  roof.  He  is  absent, 
and  in  his  absence  no  stranger  shall  enter  his  house 
by  force.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  authorizes 
a  bad  man  to  rob  his  innocent  wife  of  her  child  ; 
but  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  law  shall  not  come 
in  here  while  John  is  away." 

The  clerkish  person  smiled,  and  my  eloquence 
was  at  an  end.  I  imitated  the  retreat  of  the  lady, 
but  with  less  of  dignity ;  for  I  caught  my  dress  in 
the  door  in  my  haste  to  shut  it,  and  it  was  torn. 
Then  every  lock  was  locked,  and  every  bar  was 
shot ;  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  I  mounted 
to  the  nursery,  whither  i\Irs.  Preston  had  already 
fled  to  make  sure  of  Julian.  We  heard  Hester 
discoursing  the  intruders  through  the  zinc-grating 
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of  the  pantry  window  for  some  minutes  after. 
They  were  questioning  her  as  to  her  master's 
absence,  and  the  probable  time  of  his  return  ;  but, 
at  last,  they  took  themselves  off,  and  we  saw  them 
get  into  a  dog-cart  which  had  been  left  some 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  up  the  road.  They  drove 
towards  Charnley,  where  we  learnt  the  next  day 
that  they  had  put  up  at  the  inn. 

If  it  had  been  the  coldest  of  the  winter  the 
poor  lady  could  not  have  shivered  more  than  she 
did.  Julian  was  frightened  too,  and  whimpered, 
refusing  to  leave  his  mother's  arms.  I  was  forced 
to  have  courage  for  all,  and  to  talk  big,  though 
my  heart  was  quaking  within  me.  "  Don't  be  so 
unhappy,  dear,"  I  said,  caressing  them.  "  Not  all 
the  laws  in  England  can  take  him  from  you  till  he 
is  seven  years  old — I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  The 
little  clerkish  fellow  was  a  cheat.  He  just  came  to 
intimidate  you  !  Now  listen  to  me:— Susie  must 
go  across  to  the  old  house  presently,  and  bring 
whatever  you  need ;  Crump  shall  row  her  over 
after  tea.  For  here  you  must  stay,  and  thank  God 
you  are  here  !  "  i 

She  took  my  hands  and  kissed  them  ;  she  could 
not   speak,   nor  weep :   the  trouble  that  had  laid 
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hold    upon  her  was  too  deep  for  idle  words,  for 
tears. 

We  had  a  sorrowful  time  of  it  until  John  came 
home.  The  sight  of  him  infused  some  hope  and 
spirit  into  us  ;  for  he  declared  that  he  would  spare 
neither  pains  nor  persuasion  to  maintain  the 
mother's  right  to  the  possession  of  her  child.  He 
undertook  to  see  Captain  Preston  on  his  wife's 
behalf,  and  saw  him  at  Mr.  Leigh's  house  at 
Charnley.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  not 
propitious.  John  returned  from  it  with  a  violent 
prejudice  against  the  man.  Captain  Preston  pro- 
fessed that  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  put 
any  constraint  on  his  disobedient  wife,  whom  he 
would  leave  to  go  her  own  way,  so  long  as  his 
honour  was  not  impeached  by  her  vagaries  ;  but 
he  had  a  claim  to  the  child,  a  right  which  the  law 
gave  him,  and  this  right  he  was  determined  to 
prosecute  to  the  bitter  end.  Meanwhile,  in  defer- 
ence to  us  who  had  protected  her,  he  would  allow 
an  interval  for  negotiation.  He  made  no  secret  of 
his  intention  to  transfer  Julian  to  the  custody  of 
Miss  Busby,  his  old  aunt  at  Aberdeen,  that  Spartan 
instructress  of  whom  his  unhappy  wife  entertained 
so  well  founded  a  dread  ;  and  when  John  told  us 
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this,  my  whole  soul  rose  up  in  revolt  as  fierce  as  if 
Julian  had  been  my  own. 

The  poor  lady,  making  use  of  the  space  granted 
her,  wrote  to  entreat  her  mother's  interference.  Her 
mother  made  answer,  with  many  reproaches,  that 
she  could  not  listen  to  a  word  from  her  until  she 
had  submitted  herself  to  her  husband's  lawful 
authority.  Then  she  wrote  to  her  father-in-law. 
Her  father-in-law  made  answer  that  he  regretted 
the  scandal,  but  he  was  powerless  to  help  her ;  his 
son  always  was  mulish,  and  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  turned  out  a  better  bargain.  The  case  had 
been  laid  before  counsel  once  already,  and  the 
opinion  given  was  that  the  wife  would  be  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  child  if  it  came  to  a  trial.  "She 
had  left  her  husband  who  was  willing  to  take  her 
again,  she  could  not  prove  legal  cruelty  against 
him,  and  if  she  could,  there  were  her  own  letters 
which  freely  assumed  much  blame  to  herself  On 
the  face  of  it,  Captain  Preston  appeared  an  injured 
man,  and  yet,  all  our  sympathies,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  both  of  us,  and  of  Mr.  Leigh  too,  were 
with  the  unhappy  wife.  And  it  was  not  that  she 
made  a  great  parade  of  her  wrongs,  and  so  fired 
our  indignation.    On  the  contrary,  she  was  reserved 
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about  them  —  she  said  such  recollections  were 
degrading.  Her  temper  was  generous,  but  her 
spirit  was  defiant  ;  and  that  her  life  with  Captain 
Preston  had  been  a  long  endurance  of  torture  was 
proved  by  the  pains  and  penalties  she  was  incurring 
to  be  released  from  it. 

However,  it  came  to  this  at  last :  That  she 
might  return  to  her  husband  who  proclaimed  his 
willingness  to  receive  her,  but  coupled  with  this 
clause  :  that,  for  a  punishment  of  her  delinquencies, 
the  child  must  be  separated  from  her,  and  go  to 
Miss  Busby  (this  showed  what  the  man  was)  or 
she  might  remain  in  Hartdale,  with  her  allowance 
of  a  hundred  a  year  from  her  mother  restored,  but 
deprived  of  the  society  of  the  boy. 

My  heart  bled  for  her,  we  sat  and  cried  together 
when  this  ultimatum  came.  I  was  coward  enough 
to  suggest  a  reconciliation,  and  a  hope  that  after  a 
little  while,  Julian  might  be  given  back  to  her  ; 
but  she  said  bitterly  : 

"  My  dear,  you  are  innocent  as  the  babe  un- 
born !  You  have  no  conception  of  the  devihsh 
ingenuity  of  a  cruel  man  who  gives  his  mind  to 
making  his  wife  suffer.  Harsh  as  old  Miss  Busby 
is,   a  sort  of  conscience  governs  her ;    poor   Juli 
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would  have  a  better  chance  with  her  than  with  his 
father,  if  I  were  by  to  feel  his  every  smart." 

I  held  my  peace.  Sentence  had  fallen,  and 
we  did  not  look  for  a  long  day  before  execution. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  morning  while  I  live. 
John  and  I  came  downstairs  almost  at  the  same 
minute.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
breakfast-table,  set  for  only  two  instead  of  three. 
Whilst  I  was  considering  what  it  meant,  Hester 
came  in  with  the  urn,  the  bacon  and  eggs.  She 
did  not  speak  till  I  looked  at  her,  and  then  she 
said  with  no  air  of  surprise :  "  They're  gone,  and 
Susie's  crying  fit  to  break  her  heart." 

"  Gone  and  left  Susie  !     Did  she  not  know  ? " 

"  Not  a  word  of  it." 

Here  Susie  entered.  "Last  night,  ma'am — 
they  never  slept  in  their  bed." 

"They  must  have  stole  out  by  the  kitchen- 
door  while  we  were  in  here  at  prayers,"  said 
Hester.  "The  poor  lady  locked  herself  in  when 
she  went  to  put  Julian  to  sleep — then  she  must 
ha'  got  ready  for  a  start.  We  fancied  'em  safe  all 
night,  and  they  were  gone." 

Mrs.  Preston  had  made  a  practice  of  retiring  to 
her  room  at  the  child's  bed-time,  so  we  had  no 
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suspicion.  John  stood  mute,  dismayed,  looking 
out  at  the  ghttering  ripples  of  the  lake.  I  won- 
dered what  he  was  thinking  ;  there  was  the  re- 
flection of  a  dreadful  possibility  in  his  face. 

"  No,  I  am  sure  she  has  not!'  I  said,  to  rid  us 
of  the  horror  at  once.  "  It  was  a  splendid  moon- 
light night.  She  has  fled  as  she  promised  she 
v/ould,  to  save  the  boy  for  herself  again." 

That  was  the  natural  solution  of  the  mystery  ; 
no  other  solution  of  it  had  occurred  to  Susie  who 
knew  her  mistress  best,  and  loved  her  devotedly. 
The  young  woman's  grief  was  sincere  and  rather 
angry ;  she  thought  she  deserved  to  be  trusted, 
and  that  she  ought  to  have  accompanied  their 
flight.  No  clue  was  left  for  her  to  follow  them. 
The  lady  had  encumbered  herself  with  as  little  as 
possible — nothing  was  missing  from  her  room  but 
the  russia-leather  jewel  case  in  which  she  kept  her 
money,  and  a  warm  plaid  to  wrap  Juli  in. 

I  made  no  doubt  myself  but  that  very  soon  we 
should  hear  some  tidings  from  her,  and  we  did  not 
feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  blaze  abroad 
the  news  of  her  escape.  It  was  three  days,  con- 
sequently, before  it  reached  Charnley  and  Captain 
Preston's  ears.    Then  he  came  over  in  a  great  rage, 
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and  did  not  stick  at  accusing  John  and  myself  of 
having  connived  at  her  flight.  But  we  could  bear 
that  with  equanimity,  we  were  so  glad  that  time 
had  been  given  her  to  get  clear  away.  Yet  when  a 
week,  ten  days,  a  fortnight,  had  elapsed,  and  still 
there  came  no  letter,  I  began  to  be  seriously 
uneasy  in  my  mind  ;  and  Susie's  fretting,  when 
morning  by  morning  the  post  failed  us,  was  very 
grievous.  Captain  Preston  now  left  Charnley, 
giving  us  first  an  intimation  that  he  had  set  a 
watch  to  apprize  him  immediately  of  the  fact,  if 
his  wife  attempted  to  return  to  Hartdale. 

Susie  was  sure  her  mistress  had  broken  down, 
somewhere  amongst  strangers,  whom  she  could  not 
trust,  or  she  would  not  thus  leave  us  in  suspense. 
And  this  eventually  proved  to  be  the  case.  I  got 
a  letter  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  without  date, 
address,  or  any  means  by  which  I  could  answer  it. 

*'  I  am  alive  and  that  is  all,  my  dear,  dear 
friend.  I  have  been  very  ill ;  but  I  have  been 
saved  by  good  Samaritans  once  more.  Juli  thrives, 
and  we  are  secure  for  the  present.  Tell  my  poor 
Susie  that  I  long  to  have  her  with  me,  but  dare 
not,  and  I  could  not  keep  her  if  I  dare.  She  must 
provide  for  herself  till  better  days  dawn  for  me ; 
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such  a  faithful,  kind  nurse  will  not  want  for  a 
home.  Will  you  let  the  old  house  and  my  poor 
belongings  stand  as  they  are  awhile— if  I  never 
return,  I  give  them  all  to  you.  These  poor  people 
have  behaved  divinely  to  me.  Juli  sends  his  love, 
and  he  has  got  a  fine  new  whistle.  Pity  my  poor 
ears,  my  poor  head  !  " 

Susie  said  at  once  on  hearing  this  letter  that 
she  would  go  home  to  Belton.  Belton  was  her 
native  place ;  and  I  suggested  that  she  might  try 
to  touch  her  old  mistress's  heart  by  the  recital 
of  what  she  and  her  poor  lady  had  gone  through 
together.  But  Susie  sneered  every  such  expecta- 
tion down.  ''  Touch  my  old  mistress's  heart ! 
Nay,  but  if  she  had  had  a  heart  it  would  have 
broken  long  ago,  for  the  troubles  that  have  come 
upon  her  children ! "  cried  she,  with  indignant 
derision.  And  then  she  related  to  me  passages 
from  their  sad  histories,  which,  if  they  were  true, 
were  pitiful  Indeed. 

I  received  another  letter  in  November — still 
with  the  same  suppression  of  time  and  place — the 
post-mark  London  as  before.  I  could  see  and  feel 
the  poor  lady  suffering  as  I  read  ;  her  fortitude  was 
evidently  on  the  wane. 
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"  Oh !  this  fog,  this  cold  !  it  eats  into  one's 
bones ;  it  gnaws  one's  spirits.  I  would  pray  for 
death,  but  then  I  must  leave  Julian  to  the  tender 
mercies  that  are  destroying  me.  God  only  knows 
what  these  years  of  hide  and  seek  have  been  !  I 
do  not  think  I  can  bear  my  burden  much  longer. 
But  who  can  help  me  .''  " 

Only  a  fortnight  later,  a  third  letter  reached 
me,  dated  on  the  seventh  of  December,  from 
Ireland,  of  all  unexpected  places.  I  cannot  express 
what  a  holiday  that  letter  was  to  me,  what  a 
weight  it  Hfted  from  my  mind. 

"  I  am  beaten,  my  friend,  I  am  beaten,  and 
have  had  to  give  in,  but  not  entirely,  as  you  are 
going  to  hear.  I  am  with  my  resolute  old  god- 
father, Admiral  St.  Quintin.  In  my  extremity,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  appeal  to  him.  I 
wrote  and  told  him,  on  honour,  where  I  was,  and 
in  what  a  position,  and  three  days  after,  he  was 
with  me,  to  carry  us  to  his  own  house.  How  can 
I  thank  God  enough  for  this  rescue }  It  was  but 
just  in  time.  Those  two  months  in  London  were 
terrible !  we  knew  what  hunger  was,  and  fretting 
cold,  and  mean,  sordid  poverty.  I  hope  Juli  will 
lose  the  recollection  of  them  !  often  his  bright  eyes 
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would  look  wistfully  at  the  loaf  till  I  gave  him 
a  bit  more,  and  went  to  bed  empty  myself  with  my 
heart-strings  torn.  And  such  want  and  misery 
were  everywhere  around  me.  Oh,  is  God  blind, 
is  God  deaf,  that  such  things  can  be  under  the 
sun  t  Some  of  his  stewards  are  surely — or  is  the 
lingering  death  of  the  people  no  man's  business  1 " 
From  this  time  our  correspondence  was  free 
and  regular.  The  lady  detailed  to  me  each  step 
of  her  affairs.  It  was  not  so  easy  dealing  with 
Admiral  St.  Quintin  as  it  had  been  with  us.  The 
generous,  warm-tempered  old  sailor  made  a  journey 
to  Belton  to  arrange  terms  for  his  god-daughter, 
and  he  succeeded.  He  was  very  open  with  his 
story  to  whoever  would  listen.  He  declared  that 
Mrs.  Finch  had  behaved  worse  than  a  step-mother 
to  her  children  ;  and  that  it  was  scandalous  to 
think  how  Belton's  daughter  had  almost  perished 
for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  while 
Belton's  widow,  re-married,  was  rolling  in  riches. 
Shamed  by  the  exposure,  and  perhaps  startled 
by  the  representation  of  her  conduct,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  others,  Mrs.  Finch  consented  to  resume 
her  annual  payment  of  the  pittance  of  a  hundred 
a  year ;  and  Captain  Preston  under  similar  pres- 
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sure,  agreed  to  leave  his  wife  and  child  unmolested, 
so  long  as  the  Admiral  would  be  responsible  for 
them.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treat}^ 
and  in  consequence  of  certain  revelations  that  were 
made  in  the  course  of  it,  Captain  Preston  was 
advised  by  authority  to  sell  his  commission,  and  to 
retire  from  the  army.  He  then  went  abroad,  to 
let  his  evil  repute  blow  over  quietly,  and  his  wife 
ceased  to  mention  him  in  her  letters. 

Now  that  there  was  no  secret  to  guard,  that  these 
events  were  become,  in  a  manner,  public  property, 
we  heard  many  things  of  Mrs.  Preston,  and  of  her 
kinsfolk  which  added  interest  and  significance  to 
her  adventures.  Belton  was  a  fine  old  place  in 
Gloucestershire,  with  a  rent  roll  of  six  thousand 
a-year.  Mr.  Belton  had  cleared  it  of  all  incum- 
brances, and  his  widow  had  managed  it  so  shrewdly 
since  his  death,  that  its  value  had  been  much 
increased.  If  she  had  only  managed  her  house- 
hold and  her  offspring  as  well  as  her  acres,  she 
would  have  rivalled  the  prudent  woman  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  her  children  did  not  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed  ;  and  though  her  neighbours  were  not 
bound  to  resent  her  short-comings  in  the  way  of 
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maternal  love  and  duty,  it  was  very  evident  that 
they  honoured  her  the  less  for  them. 

"  A  very  clever  woman,"  one  would  say  of  her. 

"Yes,  brains  enough,  but  no  bowels,"  would  be 
the  plain  rejoinder. 

She  was  described  to  me  as  handsome,  domi- 
neering and  dull.  She  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
still,  and  with  a  constitution  as  sound  as  a  roach  : — 
those  things  did  not  afflict  her  which  are  the  wear 
and  tear  of  other  people's  nerves.  Mr.  Finch  was 
a  quiet  man,  in  perfect  subjection:  "A  good- 
looking  fool,  considerably  hen-pecked,"  was  the 
verdict  of  those  rough-tongued  persons  who  spoke 
of  his  wife  as  having  no  bowels.  And  it  was  pro- 
bably a  just  verdict  ;  for  nobody  remembered  that 
he  ever  used  his  influence  over  his  wife  to  help  or 
protect  the  children.  And  this  was,  of  course, 
counted  to  him  for  blame.  His  character  and 
conduct  were  regarded  with  quiet  contempt  by 
men  of  worth  ;  for  it  was  on  those  children's 
inheritance,  so  incautiously  entrusted  to  their 
mother,  that  he  was  battening  at  ease,  while  they 
were  outcast. 

In  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  the  good  Admiral, 
Mrs.  Preston  enjoyed    some  repose.     Her   letters 
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to  me  were  constant,  and  still  breathed  of  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness  for  her  deliverance.  A  few 
months  made  it  more  complete  than  she  antici- 
pated. In  the  following  August  Captain  Preston 
died  at  Homburg,  from  what  cause  I  never  learnt 
precisely,  but  it  was  rumoured,  from  a  wound 
received  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Frenchman  about 
cards.  And  within  less  than  a  month  after,  the 
death  of  his  widow's  only  surviving  sister,  without 
issue,  placed  the  poor  lady  in  the  position  of  sole 
heiress  to  Belton.  But  these  events  made  no 
present  change  in  her  circumstances.  "  Nor  are 
they  likely  to  do  so  while  my  mother  lives,"  she 
wrote  to  me.  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  look 
forward  with  desire  to  her  end  ;  but  unless  she 
will  increase  my  income,  I  shall  have  my  work 
set  to  bring  up  Julian  suitably  to  the  position 
which  must  eventually  be  his." 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  I  received  from 
her  the  particulars  of  a  visit  that  she  had  paid  to 
Belton.  She  said  the  house  was  grand  and  dreary 
as  in  the  days  of  her  own  childhood,  and  she  was. 
glad  to  make  her  stay  short,  for  Julian's  sake.  Mrs. 
Finch,  at  this  epoch,  made  her  daughter  an  offer 
of  free  quarters  at  Belton,  with  such  advantages 
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as  a  residence  there  might  give  her  of  forming 
a  second  marriage ;  but  annexed  to  the  offer  was 
a  condition  that  Julian  must  be  sent  out  of  the 
way  to  some  repressive  Mrs.  Busby ;  and  his 
mother  frankly  avowed  that  she  preferred  her 
liberty,  her  poverty,  her  old  clothes,  and  her  boy, 
to  all  the  present  and  prospective  charms  of 
Belton. 

She  went  back  to  Ireland  and  spent  the  winter 
there,  not  living  any  longer  under  the  Admiral's 
roof,  but  in  a  little  cottage  of  her  own,  which  she 
described  as  having  much  the  same  aspect  as  her 
cottage  on  Redcombe.  She  spoke  of  herself  as 
practising  a  severe  economy,  and  saving  money 
out  of  her  income  with  a  view  to  Julian's  schooling  ; 
and  I  gathered — but  more  from  her  general  tone 
than  from  any  direct  complaint — that  she  was 
ill  without  knowing  what  ailed  her. 

It  was  in  April,  the  violets  were  out,  and  the 
snow-drops  over,  when  she  first  wrote  to  me  about 
coming  back  to  Hartdale.  She  fancied  that 
the  damp  of  Ireland  did  not  suit  her,  and  said 
that  her  recollection  of  our  summer-days  on  the 
beautiful  lake  was  the  brightest  spot  in  her 
memory.       With     John's    permission,    I     replied 
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immediately,  that  if  she  wished  to  return  she 
would  be  dearly  welcome  :  the  old  house  was  at 
her  service,  and  her  treasures  that  had  not  been 
worth  while  to  carry  about  were  all  safe. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  poor  lady  came  back 
to  the  mountains.  She  was  young  enough  yet 
to  give  the  past  the  go-bye,  and  to  live  again  in 
the  future.  But,  alas  !  the  past  had  cankered  too 
deeply  ;  her  physical  strength  was  undermined, 
and  her  nerves  were  worn  out.  She  went  to  and 
fro  the  hills,  and  on  the  water  as  her  manner  was  ; 
she  read,  illuminated,  carved  her  pretty  orna- 
mental devices  in  walnut-wood,  and  was  happy 
in  a  way,  but  never  very  happy.  Susie  was  with 
her  again,  and  Julian  was  growing  out  of  babyhood 
into  a  long-legged,  troublesome  lad,  at  whom  his 
mother  used  to  gaze  with  an  impatient,  sad  wist- 
fulness,  speculating  what  would  be  his  fate  in  the 
world,  and  enunciating  moral  precepts  for  his  future 
guidance  in  her  own  odd  fashion  whenever  occasion 
offered.  I  remember  her  saying  to  him  once, 
a  propos  of  a  party  of  Irish  reapers  whom  we  met 
on  a  thirsty  afternoon,  and  whom  she  relieved  : 
"  Bear  in  mind,  Juli,  that  you  are  always  good  to 
vagabonds ;    for  that  you    also   and    your  mother 
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have   been  vagabonds,  indebted   to   the   poor  for 
many  a  meal  and  night's  shelter." 

I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the  rage  of 
indignation  that  used  to  sieze  upon  me  sometimes 
when  I  saw  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  affluence, 
living  as  meanly  for  economy's  sake  as  our 
cottagers.  Yet  she  made  no  ado  about  it 
at   all. 

"What  does  it  matter  that  I  am  heiress  of 
Belton  }  I  shall  not  live  to  come  to  my  kingdom," 
she  would  say.  "  Yotir  experience  is  narrow.  / 
know  there  are  worse  calamities  than  poverty, 
though  that  is  bad  enough.  I  am  rich  to  -fv-hat 
I  have  been  ;  still,  as  my  hundred  a  year  depends 
on  my  mother's  caprice,  I  am  trying  to  save  a 
little,  lest  she  should  cut  it  off  again.  In  Ireland 
would  you  believe  that  I  saved  more  than  twenty 
pounds  ?  I  can  pinch  and  spare  now,  but  I  cannot 
dig,  and  to  beg  I  am  ashamed." 

No,  poor  soul,  she  could  not  dig  in  her  potato- 
ground  now,  she  had  lost  the  strength  !  I  wanted 
her  to  consult  a  doctor,  but  her  answer  always  was  : 
"  What  is  the  use }  It  is  only  throwing  away  a 
fee,  and  the  guinea  really  does  me  more  good  in 
my  pocket." 
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One  day  at  our  house,  to  which  since  her 
return  to  Hartdale  she  would  come  frequently, 
Mr,  Leigh  saw  her,  and  was  much  shocked  by  her 
wan,  hectic,  enfeebled  aspect.  Yet  she  was  look- 
ing her  '*'  best  that  morning ;  she  talked  in  a 
sprightly  tone,  and  was  far  gayer  than  her  wont. 
Certain  painful  reminiscences  placed  them  on  a 
friendly  footing,  and  they  were  glad  to  meet.  The 
old  parsonage  house  at  Charnley  had  been  acci- 
dentally burnt  down  the  previous  winter,  and  the 
rector  was  about  re-building  it.  He  explained  his 
designs,  and  she  volunteered  her  suggestions — she 
had  a  great  notion  of  planning  and  arranging 
whether  for  comfort,  convenience,  taste  or  luxury. 

"  Make  a  sun-trap  of  it,"  she  said.  "  If  I  were 
going  to  build  me  a  lodge  in  this  green  wilderness, 
I  would  set  windows  to  catch  the  sunshine  every 
way." 

Mr.  Leigh  approved  the  idea  and  carried  it  out 
but  she  never  saw  it.  Indeed,  she  was  never  out 
of  Hartdale  any  more.  It  was  about  a  week  after 
this  meeting  that  one  morning  she  came  to  me,  in 
a  somewhat  ruffled  temper,  bringing  in  her  hand  a 
letter  that  she  had  received  from  Belton. 

"  This  is  too  bad  ;  why  did  you  interfere } "  she 
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began  in  an  injured  tone.  I  was  amazed,  for  I  had 
done  nothing,  had  interfered  in  nothing.  *'Then 
who  has  }  It  is  a  great  impertinence !  Here  is 
my  mother  writing  to  me,  and  sending  me  a  fifty- 
pound  note.  Hear  what  she  says — it  is  kind  : 
*  Do  not  let  it  be  asserted  that  you  are  dying  for 
want  of  succour  ;  you  have  brought  sorrow  and 
disgrace  enough  upon  us  without  that.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  appeal  for  more  money,  you 
ought  to  have  made  it  in  your  own  person.  But 
living  as  you  persist  in  doing,  your  father  and  I 
are  both  of  opinion  that  you  have  enough  for 
every  reasonable  purpose.  Nevertheless,  that  you 
may  not  be  tempted  to  incur  debts,  which  we  will 
not  be  responsible  for,  and  to  avoid  any  occasion 
of  future  scandal,  we  send  you  the  inclosed.' " 
Thus  far  she  read  out  from  the  letter  w^ith  an  air 
of  excessive  chagrin.  At  first  she  was  for  sending 
the  money  back  :  it  must  have  been  a  strong 
appeal,  indeed,  she  said,  that  had  influenced  her 
mother  to  open  her  purse  to  the  extent  of  fifty- 
pounds.  I  suspected  Mr.  Leigh,  but  I  did  not 
name  him,  and  after  being  angry  a  little  while,  she 
put  the  note  into  her  treasury,  returned  thanks  for 
it,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 
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"  Now  you  will  see  a  doctor  ? "  I  suggested 
urgently. 

''  I  have  told  you  before  that  a  doctor  is  of  no 
use.  I  know  what  it  is  that  ails  me  now,"  was  her 
reply. 

"  Then  what  is  it .''  "  I  asked. 

"  Susie  knows  too."  She  was  evidently  reluc- 
tant to  explain  from  some  fear  of  agitating  me  ; 
but  if  Susie  knew  I  was  better  content.  For  that 
there  was  some  great  mischief  at  work  I  was  more 
and  more  convinced. 

After  a  very  little  persuasion  Susie  told  me  all. 
Her  dear  mistress  had  consulted  a  physician  on 
her  way  through  Dublin,  and  he  had  revealed  to  her 
that  her  complaint  was  angina  pectoris.  "And 
that  means  sudden  death — her  father  died  of  it," 
added  the  faithful  servant. 

I  am  sure  it  was  a  relief  to  the  poor  lady  when 
I  was  made  aware  of  her  peril.  It  enabled  her  to 
speak  to  me  more  freely  of  Julian,  who  was  her  chief 
anxiety. 

"  He  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  people, 
nor  of  his  father's  people,  or  he  will  be  ruined, 
body  and  soul,"  she  said  on  one  occasion.  On 
another  she  said  :  "  I  wish  you  would  adopt  him, 
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and  bring  him  up  with  your  own  boys.  I  should 
think  my  mother  will  continue  to  him  the 
hundred-a-year  that  she  gives  me.  He  must 
succeed  her  at  Belton  —  she  has  only  her  life- 
interest  in  it — and  there  is  no  other  descendant  of 
my  father." 

I  advised  her  to  talk  to  John  and  Mr.  Leigh, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  consented  to  act  as 
executors  of  her  will,  and  guardians  of  her  boy. 
She  would  also  insist  on  inserting  my  name,  and 
Susan  Wilson's  as  guardians,  on  the  plea  that, 
after  herself,  we  had  been  hitherto  his  most  efficient 
protectors.  I  had  rescued  him  in  the  helm-wind, 
and  Susie  had  carried  him  in  her  stout  arms  from 
his  birth,  along  miles  and  miles  of  weary  road  and 
hard  weather,  through  many  a  day  of  fright  and 
desperate  fear. 

"  Mind  this,  Juli,  that  you  never  let  Susie  want. 
God  do  so  to  you  and  more  also  if  ever  you  deny 
her  the  duty  and  affection  of  a  son  ! "  she  said  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  them  both  ;  and  the  child 
sprang  up,  put  his  arms  round  Susie's  neck, 
laid  his  cheek  to  hers,  and  promised  always,  always 
to  love  her. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  more  to 
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tell  concerning  the  last  days  of  this  poor  lady. 
She  carved  a  little  memorial  cross  for  a  model  of 
one  that  she  would  like  to  have  placed  upon  her 
grave ;  and  she  showed  me  the  exact  spot  under 
the  yew-trees  in  our  churchyard,  where  she  wished 
to  be  buried.  Standing  in  this  sacred  place,  she 
gave  me  an  impressive  warning. 

''They  will  make  a  fuss  at  Belton,  and  will 
want  to  have  me  laid  in  the  family-vault ;  they 
brought  poor  Rose  there,  and  Isabel  from  ever 
so  far  off;  but,  remember,  it  is  my  desire  to 
be  buried  here — where  you  may  think  of  me 
sometimes  as  you  pass.  And  don't  let  Juli 
forget  me." 

I  said  a  few  words  of  her  mother,  of  her  pro- 
bable compunction  when  too  late,  and  was  an- 
swered with  her  old  sarcasm  :  "  My  dear,  there 
are  one  or  two  things  that,  be  plain  as  I  will, 
I  cannot  make  you  understand  !  My  mother  never 
loved  her  children.  She  has  no  compunction 
about  us  at  all.  She  will  put  on  rich  mourning, 
and  she  will  perhaps  quarrel  with  you  about 
Julian.  But  I  have  told  Susie — if  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  him — (you  and  your  hus- 
band and  Mr.  Leigh)  she  is  to  carry  him  off,  and 
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rather  to  bring  him  up  a  rough  little  peasant  than 
let  him  go  to  Belton  to  be  trained  in  their  heartless 
ways.     And  Susie  is  the  woman  to  do  it." 

"  We  shall  be  strong  enough  to  bring  him  up  as 
his  mother's  son,  and  the  heir  to  Belton  should 
be  brought  up,"  I  said  ;  and  we  did  not  speak 
again  of  that  subject.  I  think  that  she  was 
satisfied  we  should  do  all  we  could ;  and  Susie 
was  to  stay  with  us  in  the  place  of  nurse. 

She  died  in  the  old  house.  I  would  fain  have 
brought  her  to  ours,  but  she  never  liked  to  give 
trouble.  I  had  seen  her  the  evening  before,  and 
we  had  talked  of  many  things. 

"  I  have  not  had  such  a  pleasant  life  that  I 
should  care  to  lose  it,  yet  I  do  care,"  she  said. 
"  I  should  have  liked  to  see  Julian  a  man,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  do  a  little  good  in  the 
world." 

•*  How  do  you  know  that  you  have  not  done 
it  ?     We  none  of  us  know,"  said  I. 

"  Then,  strangers  have  been  the  kindest  to  me." 

"And  do  you  not  recognize  the  hand  of  a 
very  tender  God  in  their  ministering  to  you  } " 

"  I  see  it  better  than  I  did.  Things  begin  to 
clear   now   that   have   been    a  sore  puzzle.      Had 
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I  been  other  than  I  was  I  should  not  have 
had  to  suffer  so  much.  I  will  not  say  that  it 
has  been  too  hard  on  me.  In  every  wrong  I 
have  had  to  bear  I  perceive  some  temper  in 
myself,  or  some  act  that  led  to  it  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Christ,  be  merciful  to  all  of  us, 
miserable  sinners  ! " 

Susie  was  bringing  Julian  to  his  crib  for  the 
night,  when  I  kissed  his  mother  and  came  away. 
Half  across  the  lake  I  wished  that  I  had  asked 
John's  leave  to  remain — these  subtle  regrets  will 
come  and  go  with  us  in  such  circumstances.  The 
poor  lady  had  been  ill,  very  ill  for  now  a  week  ; 
her  sufferings  were  severe  ;  and  the  end  could  not 
be  distant. 

It  was  nearer  than  I  thought.  In  the  dead 
of  the  night  I  woke  suddenly,  hearing  a  voice  that 
called  me — Susie  said  she  called  me  many  times 
in  her  last  agony.  Poor  soul !  poor  soul !  It  was 
all  over,  and  the  sad,  worn  face,  aged  beyond  her 
years,  had  settled  into  the  repose  of  deep  sleep 
when  I  saw  her  in  the  morning. 

Everything  fell  out  afterwards  just  as  the  poor 
lady  had  said  it  would.     Her  mother  wrote,  and 
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even  sent  a  person  with  authority  to  prevent  her 
burial  in  our  churchyard,  but  John  carried  through 
her  instructions  to  the  letter,  in  spite  of  him.  It 
was  a  still  October  afternoon  with  a  fine  rain 
falling,  and  a  white  mist  upon  the  hills ;  and 
Susie  reminded  me,  as  we  walked  home  after  the 
funeral,  that  it  was  just  that  day  three  years  since 
they  first  saw  Hartdale. 

The  grave  had  hardly  closed  on  her  daughter 
when  Mrs.  Finch  began  a  course  of  contention 
with  my  husband  and  Mr.  Leigh  for  the  possession 
of  Julian.  Argument,  entreaty,  menace,  she  tried 
each  in  turn,  and  each  in  vain.  And  if  she  had 
prevailed  over  us,  she  would  have  had  Susan 
Wilson  to  deal  with.  Susan  watched  the  quarrel 
suspiciously,  ready  to  act  on  the  instant  if  we  fell 
short  of  our  duty.  And  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter  was  a  curt  announcement  from  the  Belton 
lawyer,  that  if  we  kept  the  boy,  we  must  keep 
him  as  our  own ;  for  Mrs.  Finch,  unless  she  had 
the  control  of  him,  would  not  contribute  one 
shilling  either  to  his  maintenance  or  his  education. 
This  did  not  much  affect  us.  The  child's  wants 
were  few,  and  all  the  teaching  he  would  need 
for  a  year  or  two  we  could  give  him.      And  as 
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for  the   morrow — let  it  take   care   of  itself — that 
is  our  philosophy. 

We  caused  the  memorial  cross  to  be  carved  in 
granite,  and  sowed  the  grave  with  violets  and 
snowdrops,  and  the  like  low  flowers  that  come 
up  year  by  year. 


END  OF   "THE   SANCTUARY  IN    THE  MOUNTAINS." 


AN     AUTUMN     SHADOW. 


I. 

^T  is  golden  September,  fragrant  and  bounteous, 
The  red  com  is  harvested,  early  and  plenteous  ; 
Rich,  heavy  with  fruitage,  the  orchard  boughs 
bending  down, 
Yield  to  the  gleaner's  hand  labour's  fair  Autumn  cro\\Ti  ? 
In  the  far  Western  sky, 
Opal  and  ruby  vie; 
Amethyst,  topaz  sheen. 
Melting  to  pale  sea-green. 
Come  out  and  fade  again  into  the  grey 
As  steals  o'er  the  uplands  the  work-weary  day. 
Songs  of  the  harvest-home  swell  through  the  twilight  air, 
Young  men  and  maidens  come   trooping  all  brave  and 
fair, 
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Rich  as  the  season  is,  merry  as  May- 
Laughing  and  loving,  and  jesting  and  gay  ! 
Echo  the  noisy  bells 
Through  the  deep  mossy  dells. 
With  a  wild  thankful  chime. 
All  that  sweet  sunset  time  ! 
For  'tis  the  Harvest-month,  fragrant  and  bounteous. 
That  giveth  its  golden  store,  early  and  plenteous. 
Rich,  heavy  with  fruitage,  the  orchard  boughs  bending 

down. 
Yield  to  the  gleaner's  hand  labour's  fair  Autumn  crown  ! 


II. 

Faithful  Margaret  watches  the  reapers. 

Winding  along  by  the  bend  in  the  lane, 

One  face  is  absent  there,  one  figure  wanting, — 

One  voice  she  hears  not  swelling  the  strain. 

She  by  her  window  under  the  gable. 

Stands  with  the  curtain  held  back  in  her  hand — 

The  few  who  remember  look  up  and  are  silent, 

— The  bravest  and  fairest  are  lost  to  their  band. 


He  has  his  grave,  midst  the  graves  of  brave  soldiers 
Green  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  where  he  fell ; 
Unmarked  midst  the  thickly-sown  seed  of  the  battle, 
But  in  one  faithful  heart  sculptured  full  well. 
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She  is  alone — unwed,  and  yet  widowed, 
Sacred  her  youth  to  the  love  of  her  youth, 
Wearing  away  in  a  pale,  mournful  silence, 
Vowed  to  her  hero-love,  love  of  her  youth  ! 


III. 

September  shall  come  again,  many  Septembers, 
Sunshiny  Junes,  and  chill,  icy  Decembers, 
Snows  on  her  hair,  and  deep  lines  on  her  brow, 
Ere  she  shall  think  of  him  other  than  now  ! 
Gold  are  the  autumn  skies, 
Yet  to  her  tear-glazed  eyes, 
Wear  they  a  tint  of  moumfulest  grey  ; 
Gold  is  the  autumn  wood. 
Berried  as  red  as  blood, 
Yet  clouded  all  o'er  like  a  thunderous  day. 
New  is  her  sorrow  yet, 
Bitter  her  tears  are  yet, 
Leave  her  alone  with  her  weeping  awhile ; 
Peace  will  come  home  to  her, — 
Purified  home  to  her. 
Let  her  heart  bide  with  its  trouble  awhile. 


END    OF    "  AN    AUTUMN    SHADOW. 


Hofaemkr. 


Creeping  along  the  shallow,  sedgy  way, 
Where  the  tall  rushes  rear  their  phantom  rank?, 
Comes  pale  November,  clad  in  mournful  gray, 
And  weeping  on  the  sunless  river  banks — 
A  shrouded  form,  all  indistinct  and  wan, 
That  shivers  in  the  noisome,  sighing  \^dnd. 
And,  wraith-Hke,  glides  amongst  the  homes  of  man. 
Bringing  sharp  memories  of  past  days  unkind. 
Recalling  harsh  misfortune,  hours  of  gloom. 
When  the  thick  mists  no  break  of  heaven  showed ; 
Or  hovering,  a  predestiny  of  doom, 
O'er  faithless  eyes  that  cannot  pierce  the  cloud. 
Blanks  on  the  wall  where  misery  can  but  pray, 
That  God  and  Time  vrHl  take  its  sting  away. 


VOL.   II.  35 


LINA     FERNIE. 


I. 

TELL  you,   John,   you're  just  a  fool ! " 
exclaimed  Widow  Harland,   regarding 
her   son  with   pettish    impatience    and 
astonishment. 

John  looked  very  headstrong,  and  wilful,  and 
desperately  in  earnest  about  the  subject  under 
discussion.  "  It  is  always  a  hard  word  with  you, 
mother,"  said  he,  deprecatingly.  "  What  can  you 
have  against  Lina  ? " 

"  Have  against  her  !  She's  the  most  conceited, 
selfish,  uppish,  wasteful  wench  in  all  Brigham  ! " 
was  the  uncompromising  reply.  '*  Marry  her ! 
She'll  break  your  heart  in  a  twelvemonth  !     She'd 
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break  any  honest  man's  heart,  with  her  idleness 
and  love  of  finery." 

"  She  has  an  uncommon  pretty  face,  mother  ; 
and  isn't  it  women's  ways  to  like  to  set  it  off  a 
bit  ?  "  pleaded  John.  ''  You  never  saw  any  harm 
in  her  until  I  took  on  with  her." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  lightlie  a  neighbour's 
daughter  when  she  is  nought  to  me ;  but  when  you 
talk  of  bringing  in  a  lass  like  Lina  Fernie,  and 
setting  her  up  over  your  old  mother's  head,  then 
it's  time  to  speak,  I  think.  I  hoped  you  would 
have  acted  more  sensible  when  it  came  to  seeking 
a  wife,  John.  A  fine  young  man,  like  you,  with  a 
well-plenished  house  to  bring  her  to,  and  work  the 
year  in,  an'  the  year  out.  Why,  you  might  have 
the  pick  of  the  parish  ! " 

"  And  that's  what  Lina  is  :  she's  the  pick  of 
the  parish.     Show  me  her  match  anywhere  !  " 

"  I  say  nought  about  prettiness  ;  for  red  and 
white,  and  blue  eyes  like  a  wax  doll's,  Lina  would 
be  hard  to  beat ;  but  they  won't  bake  your  bread, 
or  guide  your  house,  John,  mind  that !  What  can 
she  do  .'* — there's  the  question." 

'*  Why,  I  suppose,  mother,  that,  like  other  girls, 
she  can  learn.     She's  only  young." 
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"  I  don't  like  her  bringing-up.  I  don't  like  the 
family,  John.  They  have  never  borne  very  good 
characters,  either  at  home  or  abroad." 

"  And  is  poor  Lina  to  be  blamed  for  that  1 " 

*'  Have  you  spoken  to  her,  yet,  John  }  " 

"  No.     I  thought  I  must  speak  to  you  first  "> " 

"  Well,  then,  I've  said  my  say.  If  it  had  been 
Mary  Jenner,  or  Libbie  Frost,  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  way  for  either  of  them  ;  but  it  goes 
sorely  against  the  grain  with  me  to  give  place  to 
Lina  Fernie." 

"Mary  Jenner's  older  than  me,  mother;  and 
Libbie  Frost's  downright  ugly." 

"  I  don't  mind  of  hearing  you  say  so  till  Lina 
came  home  from  her  aunt's  in  London." 

"■  Libbie's  well  enough  for  some  things,  but 
I  could  not  fancy  to  marry  her  if  there  was  not 
another  woman  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  Harland  sighed  deeply,  and  plied  her 
knitting-pins  fast ;  John  continued  to  hover  about 
her,  scarcely  satisfied  to  act  against  her  counsel, 
yet  fully  bent  on  getting  Lina  Fernie  for  his  wife. 

"  I  wasn't  a  beauty,  John,  as  well  you  may 
see,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  wistful  smile  ;  "  yet 
your  father  fancied  me,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever 
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regretted  his  choice.  I  was  a  good  useful  article, 
he  used  to  say." 

"  You're  a  deal  better  like  than  Libbie  Frost, 
now ;  and,  mother,  there'd  be  you  to  put  Lina  in 
the  way  of  things,  you  know,"  he  insinuated. 

"  She's  not  one  that  will  take  kindly  to  teach- 
ing ;  but  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  to  me  about 
her  any  more.  If  your  heart's  set  on  her,  I  know 
you  over  well  to  expect  to  see  you  change  it." 

John  acknowledged  that  his  heart  was  set  on 
Lina,  and  that  a  miserable  man  he  would  be  that 
day  he  thought  she  looked  coldly  on  him  ;  and 
finding  his  mother  really  indisposed  to  indulge 
him  with  any  further  conversation  on  the  subject, 
he  strolled  down  the  neat  little  garden  into  the 
village  street,  and  turned  naturally  towards  Lina's 
cottage. 

Lina  was  standing  on  her  doorstep,  having  a 
gossip  with  a  neighbour ;  she  haunted  the  door- 
step very  much,  and  never  scrupled  to  hold 
anybody  in  talk,  man,  woman,  or  child,  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  friend  or  stranger,  who  passed  by 
that  way.  She  had  not  an  atom  of  shyness. 
Indeed,  John's  mother  was  much  more  correct  in 
her  estimate  of  the  village  belle  than  was  John 
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himself.  Lina  was  very  pretty,  very ;  nobody 
could  gainsay  that.  Her  complexion  was  of 
creamy  fairness,  with  a  brilliant  but  delicate  bloom  ; 
her  hair  was  bright  golden,  her  figure  was  short 
but  plump.  Lina  knew  she  was  a  beauty,  and 
liked  other  people  to  know  it,  too.  She  had  no 
objection  to  the  assiduities  of  the  handsome  young 
mason.  Indeed,  the  longer  her  train  of  admirers, 
the  better  Lina  liked  it  ;  so  when  she  saw  him 
coming  towards  the  cottage,  she  bridled  her  white 
neck,  and  looked  as  captivatingly  unconscious  of 
him  as  ever  she  could — a  needless  wile,  for  poor 
John  was  already  prostrated  by  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  perfectly  incapable  of  a  single  reason- 
able reflection  with  regard  to  her. 

As  he  approached,  Meggie  Sanders,  the  other 
gossip,  drew  off,  and  Lina  invited  John  into  the 
house.  He  accepted  the  courtesy  gratefully  ;  for 
there  was  only  the  deaf  old  grandmother  sitting 
by  the  fire,  and  she  would  take  no  heed  to  their 
conversation.  John  had  not  at  any  time  a  skilful 
tongue  at  common-place  chat,  and  his  present 
absorbing  feelings  for  Lina  made  him  even  less 
fluent  than  usual  —  a  matter  of  which  the  girl 
was  clearly  sensible ;  but,  by-and-by,  he  got  one 
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of  Lina's  nice  little  hands  in  his  hard  brown 
ones,  and  after  remarking  that  it  was  as  white  as 
a  lady's,  he  said,  with  a  glowing  blush  on  his 
honest  face  :  "  Lina,  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Give  you  my  hand,  John  !  Why  what  in  the 
world  could  you  do  with  it  ? "  asked  she,  feigning 
not  to  understand  him. 

''  I  mean,  Lina,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  Do  you 
like  me  well  enough  ? " 

"  Why,  John,  I  never  so  much  as  thought  about 
you !" 

"  But  will  you  try  to  think  about  me  ?  O, 
Lina,  I  think  of  you  night  and  day,  and  get  no 
peace  for  thinking  of  you  !  " 

Lina  laughed  merrily,  and  tried  to  pull  away 
her  hand  ;  but  John  held  it  fast  all  the  same,  and 
would  not  let  it  go  until  she  answered  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  married,  John,"  said  she, 
half  pettishly  ;  "  and  besides,  I  know  your  mother 
is  cross,  and  does  not  like  me.  She  thinks  that 
fright  Libbie  Frost  would  suit  you  better." 

"  But  I  don't  think  so,  Lina ;  and  so,  what  does 
it  matter  }  You  would  soon  get  round  my  mother, 
for  she  is  real  good.     She  scarcely  knows  you." 

"  Yes,  she  does,  and  she  always  looks  at  me  as 
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if  she  were  jealous  about  you, — and  I'm  sure  she 
needn't  be." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Lina,  don't.  I'd  rather  she 
was  ever  so  jealous  than  that  you  should  not  care 
for  me.     Do  you  care  for  me,  Lina,  darling — " 

"  Just  a  httle  bit ;  about  as  much  as  that,"  and 
the  rural  coquette  measured  off  the  first  joint  of 
her  little  finger  as  the  amount  of  her  affection  for 
the  ardent  young  mason. 

"  It's  a  beginning,  Lina.  It  will  be  the  whole 
hand  soon  ; "  and  John  looked  not  dissatisfied. 

"  Don't  be  over  sure,  John.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
I'd  no  thoughts  of  marrying  yet }  O,  it's  dull, 
ever  so  dull  to  get  married  when  one's  young ! " 
and  the  lively  maiden  lifted  up  her  hands  in 
horrified  deprecation  of  such  a  weariful  fate. 
John's  countenance  fell. 

"  But  not  if  you  liked  me,  Lina  t "  insinuated 
he,  imprisoning  the  little  hand  again  ;  "  don't  be 
unkind." 

"  I  don't  like  you  much,  John,  you  know — you 
are  over  old  for  me  :  I  do  believe  you're  thirty,  at 
least } " 

"Nay,  Lina,  I'm  not  so  old  as  that  neither. 
I'm  only  eight-and-twenty,"  replied  John,  earnestly. 
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"  And  I'm  eighteen — there's  ten  years  between 
us.  No,  no,  John ;  you're  too  old,  you're  too 
old ! "  and  Mistress  Lina  shook  her  head,  and 
looked  seriously  bewildering  out  of  her  blue 
eyes. 

''  I  always  knew  you  were  a  famous  scholar, 
Lina,  but  I  did  not  think  you'd  learnt  ciphering 
either ; "  said  John,  with  feigned  surprise.  "  A 
clever  little  wife  like  you  would  be  the  making  of 
me,  you  would,  indeed.  Why  if  I  ever  get  to  be 
a  master  builder,  you  could  help  me  with  the 
books." 

"  I  hate  books,  and  I  hate  summing  worse 
than  anything ! "  retorted  the  perverse  damsel, 
pouting. 

John  looked  down  at  her  half  grieved  and  half 
admiring.  She  looked  prettier  than  ever  when 
she  was  rebellious.  "  Now,  Lina,  that's  just  to 
plague  me,"  said  he  ;  "  as  if  I  were  not  bad  enough 
without.  Just  give  me  one  smile  before  I  go — 
here's  your  father  coming." 

"  La,  John,  how  silly  you  are !  Well,  I'm 
going  to  Bartinglas  feast  on  Thursday,  and  you 
may  go  with  me  if  you  like — does  that  please 
you.''"     John  showed  by  his  face  that  it  did,  and 
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then  as  Lina's  father  reeled  round  the  hedge  he 
departed  ;  for  old  Fernie  was  quarrelsome  in  his 
cups  with  friend  and  foe,  but  especially  with  a 
friend. 


II. 

To  Bartinglas  feast  together  went  John  and 
Lina,  it  being  generally  understood  now  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  both  parties  that  they 
were  keeping  company.  But  if  John  anticipated 
that  he  should  keep  Lina  to  himself  all  the  day  of 
the  feast  he  was  woefully  mistaken.  The  admi- 
ration of  one  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  satisfy 
her  craving,  and  she  gadded  about  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  other  acquaintance,  letting  John 
see  that  he  was  far  from  necessary  to  her.  But 
his  greatest  grievance  was,  that  when  it  was  decent 
time  to  go  home,  Lina  announced  her  determina- 
tion to  stay  for  a  dance  that  was  to  take  place  in 
the  long  room  of  the  public-house.  John  was  not 
a  frequenter  of  public-houses,  and  the  idea  that 
Lina  should  wish  to  enter  such  a  place  and  join  in 
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such  revelry  as  these  rustic  dances  are,  equally 
mortified  and  astonished  him.  He  remonstrated 
and  she  pouted  ;  she  said  he  might  go  home,  and 
she  would  return  with  her  cousins  ;  but  to  this  he 
would  not  agree,  and  the  end  was  that  Lina 
capered  through  half-a-dozen  country  dances  with 
half-a-dozen  fresh  partners  while  John  propped  his 
back  sulkily  against  the  white-washed  wall,  and 
looked  on  disgusted.  If  he  had  broken  with  her 
that  night,  as  she  tried  her  utmost  to  make  him 
do,  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  him  ;  but 
John  was  infatuated  ;  and,  though  it  hurt  him  to 
see  his  mother's  grieved  and  angry  face  when  he 
told  her  the  reason  of  his  late  return  from  the 
feast,  still  he  would  not  listen  to  a  single  word 
said  in  disparagement  of  Lina,  and  he  would  have 
bitten  out  his  tongue  rather  than  utter  one. 

From  that  evening  at  Bartinglas  poor  John 
never  had  a  happy  hour  again,  never  a  day's 
peace  or  ease  of  mind.  Though  Lina  soon  after 
pledged  him  her  word  that  she  would  marry  him 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  she  could  not  resist  the 
often  recurring  temptation  to  exercise  her  attrac- 
tions on  other  young  men,  and,  as  John  was 
naturally  of  a  sudden  and  violent,  or  rather  jealous, 
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temper,  her  conduct  tried  him  severely.  In  vain 
he  expostulated,  in  vain  he  reasoned,  in  vain  he 
pleaded,  Lina  would  only  pout  her  dissatisfaction 
at  his  lectures,  and  tell  him  if  he  did  not  Hke  her 
he  was  free  to  leave  her  ;  but  poor  John  felt  to  his 
sorrow  that  he  was  less  free  than  ever.  His  mor- 
tification and  disappointment  had  a  wretched 
effect  on  his  temper  ;  he  became  morose  and 
irritable,  even  to  his  mother,  and  with  Lina  her- 
self high  words  became  quite  common — rather, 
indeed,  the  rule  than  the  exception  when  they 
met. 

Mrs.  Harland,  when  she  knew  that  her  son  and 
Lina  were  really  promised  to  each  other,  made  a 
duty  of  the  necessity,  and  tried  to  know  her 
intended  daughter-in-law  better  ;  but  Lina  always 
showed  her  a  repulsive,  unfriendly  face,  and, 
finally,  the  widow,  losing  all  patience,  gave  up  the 
vain  attempt,  and  left  her  to  her  own  devices.  To 
one  thing,  however,  she  made  up  her  mind,  and 
that  was,  that  she  would  not  continue  to  live  in 
the  cottage  with  her  son  when  he  brought  home 
Lina  as  his  wife,  and  when  the  time  for  the 
wedding  drew  near  she  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  retiring  elsewhere.     Lina  made  no  secret 
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of  how  glad  this  arrangement  made  her,  for  she 
was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Harland's  serious  integrity ; 
but  John  regretted  his  mother's  resolution  for 
many  and  good  reasons. 


III. 

It  wanted  but  three  weeks  of  the  day  fixed  for 
the  marriage,  when  John,  going  one  evening,  rather 
later  than  usual  to  the  Fernies'  cottage,  found 
seated  there  in  the  most  friendly  way,  conversing 
with  Lina,  a  smart  young  clerk  out  for  a  holiday, 
whom  Lina  told  her  lover  she  had  known  at 
her  aunt's  in  London.  The  clerk  was  a  good- 
looking,  conceited  young  sprig,  who  evidently  had 
a  comfortable  asurance  of  his  own  personal  attrac- 
tions. He  called  Lina,  Linny,  and  made  a 
hundred  allusions  to  past  events  and  amusem.ents, 
while  John  sat  by  chafing  and  galled  at  his 
impertinent  familiarity  which  Lina  had  not  any 
notion  of  checking.  To  do  the  young  city  clerk 
justice,  he  had  no  idea  whatever,  that  the  pon- 
derous young  mason,  who  was  so  slow  of  speech 
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and  heavy  of  step,  could  be  a  wooer  of  Linny, 
whom  he  thought  of  seriously  for  himself;  and  he 
gave  him  several  broad  hints  that  his  room  would 
be  more  acceptable  than  his  company.  But  John 
stayed  perseveringly  on,  until  Lina  contrived  him 
an  errand  to  the  top  of  the  village,  and  sent  him 
away,  whether  he  would  or  no. 

"Who  is  that  fiery-faced  clown,  Linny.?  He 
lords  it  over  you  finely  !  "  lisped  the  genteel  clerk. 

Lina  coloured  and  stammered.  She  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  John  before  this  young 
spark  ;  who  despised  a  far  better  man  than  him- 
self. 

"  O !  he  is  a  mason.  He  works  with  my 
father,"  said  she. 

There  was  a  fine  bush  of  monthly-roses  trailing 
over  the  cottage  walls,  from  which  Lina  always 
culled  a  few  to  embellish  her  work-table.  It 
happened  that  some  had  been  newly-gathered 
that  afternoon,  and  she  had  taken  one  out  of 
the  cup  and  was  playing  with  it  while  John  was 
in  the  cottage.  When  John  came  back  from  the 
errand  on  which  she  had  despatched  him,  the  rose 
had  changed  its  place  from  her  fingers  to  the  city 
clerk's  button-hole^-a   transference  which  caught 
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his  jealous  eye  in  a  moment.  He  gave  her  a 
glance,  to  which  she  replied  with  one  of  coquettish 
defiance ;  and,  as  the  young  stranger  presently 
went  away  and  left  them  together,  he  began  to 
be  very  angry. 

''  I  tell  you  what,  John  Harland,"  retorted  she, 
passionately,  "  if  you  had  not  got  my  word,  I'd 
never  marry  you.  I  like  Tom  Freeling's  little 
finger  better  than  your  whole  body  !  "  John's  eyes 
blazed,  and  he  dashed  away  from  the  cottage  in  a 
fury.  The  heartless  girl  had  quite  warped  his 
honest,  manly  nature.  He  scarcely  knew  what  he 
did  for  the  next  hour  or  two. 

It  was  late  when  he  arrived  home,  and  his 
mother  was  waiting  up  for  him.  It  had  begun 
to  rain,  and  a  distant  rumble  of  thunder  echoed 
in  the  sky.  Mrs.  Harland  got  up  from  her  chair 
to  bolt  the  door  when  he  came  in  ;  but  he  im- 
patiently forbade  her,  as  he  was  going  out  again 
very  early  in  the  morning.  She  asked  where  he 
was  going  to ;  but  as  he  seemed  not  to  hear,  and 
did  not  reply  to  her  question,  she  said  further : 
'*  Need  I  sit  up,  Johnny,  I'm  tired  with  washing 
to-day  "i "  He  seemed  startled  by  her  weary  tone, 
and  turned  round  to  kiss  her.     This  touch  of  now 
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unusual  tenderness  quite  broke  down  the  old 
mother's  reserve.  "  O  !  John,  John  !  you've  not 
been  like  yourself  lately :  what  ails  you  ?  what's 
amiss  ? "  and  she  hung  about  him  affectionately. 
He  put  her  quietly  aside,  after  a  minute  or  two, 
and  bade  her  go  to  bed. 

Long   before   daylight   John   was   ready.      He 
took  down   a  eun   that  hunsc   over   the    chimney, 
deliberately  cleaned  it,  loaded  it,  and  concealing  it 
partially  under  his  coat,  he  left  the  house  stealthily, 
and  set   off  on  the  high-road  to  Bartinglas.     His 
countenance   was    wicked    and    deadly  under   the 
cloud  of  night.     But  no  one  met  him  ;  no  one  saw 
him  to  suspect  on  what  evil  errand  he  was  bound. 
He  had  heard  the  young  clerk  say  to  Lina,  out  in 
the  garden,  before  they  parted  :  **  Early  to-morrow 
morning  I'm  going  over  to  Bartinglas.     Meet  me 
there  at  noon,  Linny,  and  we'll  have  a  walk  in  the 
wood   without   that   spying    fiery-faced    clown    to 
watch    us  !  "      "  Hush,    he'll   hear  !  "    was    Lina's 
response ;    and,    on    the    instant,    there    came    a 
devilish    thought   into   John's   head.       "  I'll    spoil 
your  meeting.      I'll  be  beforehand  with  you,  my 
fine  gentleman — you  shall  not  ridicule  me  to  Lina 
again  ! " 

VOL.  II.  36 
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As  he  walked,  the  rain  continued  to  stream 
down  in  torrents.  When  he  came  to  a  Httle  thick 
copse  by  the  road-side,  he  hid  himself  amongst  the 
trees.  There  was  partial  shelter  for  him  over-headi 
but  he  stood  in  the  tall  wet  reeds  and  grass.  No 
matter :  the  chill  did  not  cool  his  hot  blood,  nor 
quench  the  fire  of  jealous  rage  that  was  consuming 
him,  and  he  waited  there  until  the  morning  began 
to  break  through  the  dense  watery  clouds.  Then 
he  established  himself  under  a  careful  covert, 
where  he  could "  see  the  road  from  Brigham,  but 
would  be  himself  unseen  by  any  one  approaching 
from  that  direction.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  a 
thick  vapour  rose  from  the  fields  and  dense  vege- 
tation about  him.  His  watch  was  prolonged  ;  he 
began  to  feel  pains  in  his  limbs  and  head,  and 
giddiness.  He  found  that  he  could  scarcely  steady 
his  hands  to  raise  the  gun  ;  not  from  any  failure  in 
his  purpose,  but  from  sheer  physical  inability.  At 
last  he  heard  the  trot  of  a  pony  on  the  road,  and 
the  clear  whistle  of  the  young  clerk.  With  a  mad 
haste  he  tried  to  raise  the  gun.  But  his  arm  failed 
him.  It  was  suddenly  struck  with  such  weakness, 
that  he  could  not  lift  the  weapon  above  his  own 
breast ;   and,  in  that  moment  his  deadly  chance 
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was  lost.  He  sprang  out  into  the  road,  with  the 
intention  of  dragging  the  stranger  from  his  horse, 
and  beating  him  to  death  :  but  his  foot  sHpped  on 
the  mud  of  the  bank,  and  he  fell  prostrated  on  his 
face.  The  clerk,  hearing  the  noise,  turned,  rode 
back,  and  recognised  the  mason  whom  he  had  seen 
at  Lina's  cottage. 

"  Eh !  what  poaching ! "  he  cried,  as  John 
reared  his  indignant  head  and  stumbled  upon  his 
feet ;  "  take  my  warning,  Giles,  if  that's  your 
game,  and  leave  the  game  to  them  it  belongs  to. 
There's  only  one  step  and  that  a  short  one,  as  I've 
heard  say,  between  poaching  and  sheep-stealing." 
And  with  that  he  trotted  off  whistling  his  tune, 
and  leaving  John  more  wroth  than  before.  He 
was  half- mad  as  he  staggered  home  and  restored 
the  gun  to  its  place  over  the  chimney.  His  mother 
was  just  stirring.  He  had  sense  enough  left  to 
crawl  into  his  chamber  so  stealthily  that  she  should 
not  suspect  he  had  been  absent  all  night.  But  for 
any  rest  he  could  get,  he  might  have  had  his  body 
stretched  upon  the  rack  and  the  tooth  of  an  active 
devil  gnawing  at  his  heart. 
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IV. 

It  was  full  three  months  before  John  Harlan d 
set  foot  over  the  threshold  again  ;  and,  when  he 
did  so  at  last,  it  was  as  a  gaunt  spectre,  crippled 
and  deformed  by  rheumatism  in  almost  every  limb. 
Towards  the  close  of  a  sunshiny  September  after- 
noon, when  the  village  was  empty,  every  available 
hand  being  engaged  in  the  harvest-field,  he  said  to 
his  mother,  who  was  sitting  with  her  knitting  in 
the  open  doorway  : — 

"  Mother,  how  long  is  it  since  Lina  Fernie  came 
to  see  after  me  ?  I  haven't  heard  her  voice  for 
days — weeks,  I  think." 

"  It  is  weeks,  John.  Be  advised  by  me,  and  give 
up  thinking  about  her,"  was  the  pleading  reply. 

"  It  is  all  very  easy  to  say  give  up  thinking 
about  her ;  but  it  is  none  so  easy  to  do,"  said  John 
bitterly.  *'  I  mean  to  hear  my  fate  from  her  own 
lips  ;  and,  if  you'll  reach  me  down  my  plaid,  I'll  go 
and  see  her  now — she  never  goes  to  the  harvest." 

"  Wait  a  bit  longer,  John,  wait  a  bit  longer — 
you  can't  bear  anything  yet." 

"  And  you  think  she'll  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  me  ? "  asked  the  young  man,  hoarsely. 
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"O,  Johnny,  lad  !  don't  look  so  wretched  ;  she's 
never  worth  it.  She's  never  worth  thy  good 
heart ! " 

A  miserable  contortion  passed  over  his  features 
as  his  mother  uttered  the  last  words.  No  one  but 
himself  knew  what  evil  intentions  had  been  bred  in 
that  good  heart,  which  a  merciful  Providence  had 
frustrated.  He  rose  with  a  stick  and  crutch  and 
hobbled  to  the  door.  O,  what  a  wreck  he  was! 
But  not  such  a  wreck  as,  he  might  have  been  if 
God  had  left  him  his  strength  unparalysed  on  that 
terrible  night  when  he  went  out  intent  on  shedding 
blood.  His  mother  brought  his  plaid  and  wrapped 
it  all  round  him,  and  then  kissed  his  sallow,  sickly 
face  fervently. 

"  Remember,  Johnny,  thee  has  me  always,  me 
that  loved  thee  first,  and  will  always  love  thee 
best ! "  she  cried,  as  she  let  him  go. 

"  Something  tells  me  I'll  have  need  to  remem- 
ber it,  mother,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  can't  bear  this 
torture  of  waiting  any  longer,  and  I'll  know  the 
worst  at  once." 

She  watched  him  down  the  village  street,  and 
saw  him  disappear  within  Fernie's  cottage  ;  not  five 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  came  out  again.     It  was 
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sad, — O,  it  was  more  than  sad — to  see  the  painful 
haste  with  which  he  toiled  up  the  sunny,  dusty- 
street.  His  mother  ran  to  meet  him,  and  helped 
him  in  doors,  not  thinking  of  questioning  him,  so 
terrified  was  she  at  the  expression  of  rage  and 
agony  that  convulsed  his  features.  He  dropped 
upon  the  settle,  with  a  groan,  and  hid  his  face. 
After  a  moment,  he  burst  into  a  womanish  passion 
of  tears,  which  shook  his  crippled  form  vehemently. 
The  mother  watched  him,  and  knew  what  it  meant. 
The  whole  hope,  dream,  joy  of  his  life  was  gone 
from  him — for  ever  gone. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  John  brought  him- 
self to  speak  of  his  brief  interview  with  Lina ;  he 
then  told  his  mother  what  had  passed. 

"  Lina,"  said  he,  "  was  sitting  by  the  window, 
and  she  gave  a  scream  when  she  saw  me.  'Eh, 
John,  but  what  a  miserable  lameter  you  are  ! ' 
and  laughed.  I  suppose  there  was  something 
startling  in  my  changed  looks.  I  asked  her  if 
she  meant  to  keep  her  word  by  me ;  and  her 
answer  was,  '  Nay,  John,  I  never  loved  you  much, 
and  you  must  be  out  of  your  head  to  think  I  shall 
marry  you  now  ! '  And  so  I  left  her,  laughing  at 
my  hobbling  walk.     That's  Lina  !  " 
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John  Harland  is  a  grey-headed  old  man  now, 
—  harsh,  bitter,  unlovely :  tainted  through  and 
through  with  the  poison  of  his  disappointment.  A 
kind  word,  a  kind  deed,  are  not  altogether  strange 
to  him,  perhaps  ;  but  he  hides  them,  as  something 
of  which  he  is  ashamed.  He  says  all  the  world  is 
selfish,  and  crafty,  and  cruel. 

As  for  Lina,  beautiful,  vain,  unfeeling,  she  has 
been  in  her  grave  these  many,  many  years  : 
though  where  she  lies,  or  how  she  died,  we  can- 
not tell.  No  one  wept  for  her,  nor  felt  for  her, 
but  him  whom  she  despised.  John  knows  what 
became  of  her.  His  charity  found  her  in  her 
despair,  and  gave  her  a  grave  ;  but  how,  or  when, 
or  where,  he  never  said  ;  and,  none  of  those  left 
in  Brigham  who  knew  her,  care  to  ask.  She  was 
not  much  beloved. 


END   OF   "LINA   FERNIE." 


SHADOWS. 


SHADOW    THE     FIRST. 

I. 
WEET  Nellie  has  set  her  window  wide 
And  looks  out  into  the  sun, 
Where,  over  the  beach  creeps  the  silver  tide, 
And  shadows  quiver,  and  flutter,  and  hide, 
As  it  drowns  them  one  by  one. 

II. 

Musical  low  o'er  the  golden  glow 

Of  the  thirsty  summer  sands. 
Subtle  and  certain,  fatal  and  slow 
With  a  gentle  ebb  and  a  gentle  flow 

It  strangles  them  in  its  bands. 
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III. 

Sweet  Nellie  is  idle  but  very  fair, 
With  the  rosiest  maiden  blush ; 
Eyes  of  the  brightest,  and  golden  hair, 
Hanging  in  clusters  soft  and  rare, 
And  voice  like  the  April  thrush. 

IV. 

A  pretty  picture  of  girlish  grace. 

Set  in  a  frame  of  flowers, 
Is  NeUie's  blooming  beautiful  face, 
Innocent,  pure,  with  never  a  trace, 

Of  even  sunshiny  showers. 

V. 

Far  off  on  th*e  blue  of  the  evening  sea, 

There's  a  strange  sail  whitely  set ; 
The  wind  blows  fair  o'er  the  grassy  lea. 
Whispers  aloft  in  each  hoary  tree, 
And  moans  down  the  river's  fret. 

VI. 

O,  Nellie,  Nellie  go  forth  on  the  shore, 
Where  the  shadows  are  washed  away 
Let  the  sea  flow  over  thee  evermore. 
Rather  than  fancy  should  idly  soar 
To  that  strange  sail  in  the  bay. 
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VII. 

Sea-flowers  gemmed  and  frosted,  and  pied, 

Should  cover  thee  in  thy  grave, 
O,  NeUie,  t'would  be  a  merciful  tide 
That  carried  thee  out  on  its  bosom  wide, 
And  buried  thee  under  the  wave. 

VIII. 

Mothers  and  maidens  then  might  mourn 

Thy  life  of  a  summer  day — 
O,  Nellie,  I  see  far  off  forlorn, 
A  vision  of  misery,  sin,  and  scorn. 

And  a  helpless  castaway. 

IX. 

Can  it  be  thou,  sweet,  winsome  child, 
With  eyes  of  such  guileless  light  ? — 
That  creature,  hunted,  harried  and  wild. 
Bruised  and  broken,  wounded,  defiled, — 
A  thing  to  cast  out  of  sight ! 

X. 

Is  there  no  wind  in  the  hollow  shore 
Will  fight  for  sweet  Nellie  to-day  ? 

No  lion-tempest  to  wake  and  roar, 

And  carry  away  for  evermore, 
That  strange  sail  from  the  bay  ? 
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XI. 

'Tis  but  one  sorrow  more  or  less, 

One  foolish  maiden  heart, 
Caught  and  broken  upon  a  kiss — 
Shall  the  powers  of  Heaven  arise  for  this, — 

To  force  a  lover  depart  ? 

XII. 

No,  Nellie,  no!  thy  fate  is  full, 

Full  to  the  honied  brim  ; 
For  fair  as  the  wing  of  a  flying  gull, 
That  sail  comes  gliding  white  and  full, 

And  the  sun  on  the  shore  is  dim  ! 

XIII. 

There  are  stealthy  footsteps  over  the  sand, 

Creep  oft  to  the  garden  gate ; 
There's  a  voice  in  whispers,  tender  and  bland, 
A  noble  face  and  a  guileful  hand, 

But  yet  it  is  not  too  late. 

XIV. 

Love  whispers  minted  in  callous  breast. 

Base  coin  for  thy  stainless  youth  ! 
Stay,  Nellie,  stay,  in  thy  cottage  nest, 
To  him  these  vows  are  an  idle  jest, 
Which  to  thee  are  as  gospel  truth  ! 
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XV. 

Vain  little  heart,  o'er-tempted  and  weak, 

Trembling  'tween  love  and  fear, — 
Too  good  for  the  prey  of  a  passion  freak. 
Too  light  to  be  silent,  to  fly  or  break, — 
Wilt  thou  cast  thy  anchor  here  ? 

XVI. 

O  !  Nellie,  pause ;  'tis  a  shifting  sand 

With  destruction  dark  and  deep  ; 
There's  a  fearful  eddy  on  either  hand, 
Will  carry  thee  far  out  of  sight  of  land. 
With  a  wild,  remorseless  sweep  ! 

XVII. 

Many  a  soul  has  gone  down  to  death. 

Under  that  lurid  sky  ! 
Shrieking  for  help  with  a  strangled  breath, 
Clutching  at  spars  from  the  wrecks  beneath, 

Dying,  unready  to  die  ! 

XVIII. 

O  !  Nellie,  listen ;  though  young  and  pure, 

Stern  warnings  will  ever  come ; 
Some  voice  of  God  when  sweet  sins  allure. 
Some  dread  of  ill  that  is  dark  and  dour, 
Our  conscience  is  never  dumb  ! 
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XIX. 

Think,  Nellie,  think  of  thy  mother's  grave, 

Under  holy  churchyard  tree— 
Of  thy  brothers  twain  'neath  the  sad  sea-wave, 
Of  thy  father,  honest  and  toilsome  and  brave. 

He  who  has  nothing  but  thee  ! 

XX. 

Shall  he  return  to  a  lonely  home. 

And  call  for  his  pet  in  vain  ? 
Every  evening,  "  O  !  darhng,  come  ! " 
\\Tiile  echo  answers  tho'  thou  art  dumb, 

And  wilt  never  reply  again  ! 

XXI. 

O  :  Nellie,  dear,  there's  a  shadow  now 
On  the  dauTi  of  thy  passion's  day  ! 
That  is  not  Peace  on  thy  drooping  brow. 
That  is  not  Love  in"  the  lying  vow. 
That  is  luring  thee  over  the  bay. 


XXII. 

The  tide  is  turning,  the  boat  sails  fast, 

But  after  it  follows  a  breath. 
That  moans  through  the  loudest  and  longest  blast, 
And  ^vill  be  heard  since  thy  fate  is  cast— 

"  The  wases  of  Sin  is  Death  1 " 
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SHADOW    THE    SECOND. 

I. 
O  !  Nellie,  gone  is  thy  morning  bloom, 

Poor  primrose  midst  tinsel  glare 
Brooding  alone  in  this  gaudy  room. 
Longing  for  him  who  is  slow  to  come, 

Who  wearies  to  see  thee  there. 

II. 
Not  seldom  he  curses  thy  faded  face. 

That  has  lost  its  maiden  glow ; 
All  stale  to  him  is  each  winning  grace, 
No  music  now  in  thy  voice  or  pace, 

No  beauty  in  thy  pale  brow. 

III. 
There's  trouble  dark  in  thy  sweet  sad  eyes, 

And  a  wild  pang  at  thy  heart, — 
O  !  Love,  too  lavish  and  too  unwise. 
When  the  lover  wearies  of  his  prize 

And  hastens  to  depart ! 

IV. 

Tears  tho'  they  were  of  heart's  warm  blood 

Would  fall  on  his  heart  in  vain  ; 
Passion  is  palled  and  his  soul  is  rude. 
And,  Nellie,  when  last  by  thee  he  stood, 
He  mocked  at  thy  jealous  pain  ! 
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V. 

O  !  sickening  nights  !     O  !  lonely  days, 

Uncheered  by  word  of  his — 
Around  thee  a  wild  guilty  maze, 
Before  thee  fears  that  almost  craze, — 
Thou  hast  lost  all  for  this  ! 

VI. 

Ah  !  Nellie,  thou  mayst  watch  and  weep, 

But  he  will  come  no  more — 
As  thou  hast  sown  so  must  thou  reap, 
Thorns  in  thy  bosom  cruel  and  deep, 
Stinging  to  thy  heart's  core  ! 


SHADOW    THE    THIRD. 


No  sunlit  strand  with  a  glowing  sea. 

Is  this,  but  a  city  street ; 
Where  the  winter  rain  beats  eerily, 
And  the  winter  wind  moans  drearily, 

And  the  night  and  morning  meet. 
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II. 
Meet  on  the  bridge  where  the  river's  moan, 

Comes  out  from  the  arches  black  ; 
Fretting  against  its  piles  of  stone, 
With  the  doleful  sound  of  a  guilty  groan, 

Which  the  dim  shores  echo  back. 

III. 

There  are  waifs  flung  out  from  its  heaving  breast, 
Foul,  broken,  and  dank  and  green  ; 

Secrets  that  never  will  let  it  rest, 

Until  their  horrors  be  all  confest. 
And  men  their  shape  have  seen. 

IV. 

And  waifs  go  over  the  lonely  bridge. 

As  dismal  and  lost  as  they — 
Stop  and  look  over  its  darkling  ridge, 
Of  utter  despair  the  tempting  edge, 

Then  shudder  along  their  way. 


There's  a  woman  haunts  it  every  night, 

But  most  when  the  night  is  wild  ; 
They  follow  and  keep  her  ever  in  sight, - 
Her  eye  is  sunken,  her  cheek  is  white, 
And  she  carries  a  little  child. 
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VI. 

That  little  child  in  her  frozen  breast, 

Lies  pure  as  a  flower  from  God ; 
But  it  withers  fast  to  its  peaceful  rest, 
And  the  shattered  life  that  its  love  had  blest, 
Leaves  all  with  it  under  the  sod. 

VII. 

I  see  her  now  with  her  dreadful  face, 
Hungered  and  fevered  and  wild, — 
Standing  alone  in  her  fatal  grace. 
In  the  holy,  haunted,  dreary  place. 
When  they  buried  her  little  child  ! 

VIII. 

Dark  flows  the  river  under  the  shore. 
With  a  rush  and  an  angry  swell — 
AVhat  whispers  it,  Nellie,  "  O,  nevermore, 
Hope  for  the  hopeless,  O,  nevermore  !  " 
Like  the  echo  of  dying  knell. 

IX. 

Lost,  lost,  lost !  in  a  world  with  anguish  rife. 

Where  hidden  evils  lie — 
Where  hunger  battles  with  shameful  life, 
And  youth  succumbs  in  the  wretched  strife. 

And  will  rather  sin  than  die  ! 
VOL.  II.  37 
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SHADOW    THE    LAST. 


O  !  Nellie,  the  rain  hath  no  pity  for  thee, 

Thou  Sinner  whom  all  men  scorn  ! 
Creep  from  the  path  of  the  Pharisee, 
Thy  life  is  a  black  offence  to  see, 
So  haggard  and  ghastly  forlorn  ! 

II. 

Out  of  the  world,  thou  rag  of  sin  ! 

Too  foul  for  our  saintly  eyes ; 
There's  not  a  door  that  would  let  thee  in, 
Without  a  penalty  paid  for  sin, 

Under  God's  ample  skies. 

III. 
Or  go  and  repent  by  rote  and  rule, 

Shorn  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
Grace  of  thy  womanhood,  pretty  fool, 
Forfeit  of  vanity  paid  to  rule. 

Made  by  the  sinless  fair  ! 

IV. 

They  have  no  shame  to  hide  but  thou, 
With  its  sackcloth  fretting  thy  soul ; 
Branded  on  bare  unwomanly  brow, 
Shall  carry  its  visible  sign  and  show. 
E'er  we  will  make  thee  whole  ! 
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V. 

Yet,  Nellie,  go  !     There  is  peace  and  food, 

And  that  harbour  of  refuge  still- 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  faithful  and  good, 
Labour  early  and  early  brood, 
To  succour  all  such  as  will. 

VI. 

Creep  to  the  door,  'tis  a  stormy  night,— 
Who  heeds  thee,  frail,  starving  waif? 
The  street  is  empty  and  none  in  sight, 
There,  over  the  wet,  shines  the  holy  light, 
Where  others  like  thee  are  safe. 

VII. 

O  !  listen,  Nellie  !     What  solemn  sound 

Swells  through  the  starless  gloom  ? 
These  are  the  women,  lost  and  found, 
These  are  the  fallen,  healed  and  bound, 
Raised  from  a  deadly  doom. 

VIII. 

Poor  blasted  Hps,  sin-dyed  as  thme. 
Lift  that  old  prayer  to  Heaven— 

If  they  dare  sing  the  sacred  line, 

Take  it,  O  !  Nellie,  as  a  sign 
That  thou  may'st  be  forgiven. 
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IX. 

Back  memory  turns  the  blotted  scroll 

To  the  fair  page  of  thy  youth  ; 
And  softly  o'er  thy  darkened  soul 
The  dawn  of  life  begins  to  roll, 

Full  of  God's  pity  and  ruth. 

X. 

Seeds  of  good  words,  sown  long  ago, 

By  a  mother's  lips,>^iow  cold. 
Humbled  and  penitent,  fallen  low, 
Kneel  at  the  Source  whence  all  mercies  flow. 

As  Magdalen  knelt  of  old  ! 

XI. 

O  !  pitiful  tempest  for  charity, 
Cease  beating  on  that  poor  head  ! 

Angels,  look  down  on  this  misery, 

O  !  sister  women,  come  tenderly. 
For  Nellie,  Nellie  is  dead  ! 


END    OF    "  THE    SHADOWS." 


g^amkr. 


Loud  rings  the  blast  across  the  eerie  wold, 
Sharp  strikes  the  storm  against  the  window  pane 
Rich  men,  warm  sheltered  from  the  biting  cold, 
Think  of  the  poor  out  in  the  icy  rain  ! 
Pile  your  fire  high,  gather  your  dearest  kin. 
Laugh  and  rejoice  in  the  sweet  light  of  home, 
But  turn  not  all  your  treasures  into  sin, 
By  driving  thence  the  waifs  of  life's  wild  foam, 
Drift  that  the  tide  casts  helpless  at  your  feet, 
Pleading  an  alms  of  mercy  from  your  hand. 
Do  as  did  He  whom  great  and  small  must  meet 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  silent  land ; 

For  hark  !     His  voice  sounds  ever  and  again, 
"Peace  upon  earth,  and  good  will  unto  men  ! '' 


JENNYS     VOCATION. 


CHAISE,  with  bright  lamps  shining  in  the 
frosty  night  air,  drew  up  at  the  side  door 
of  Heatherby  Farm.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs. 
Cloughton,  of  Beck  Ford,  sat  within,  festivel}- 
attired,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Cloughton's  unmarried 
sisters,  whom  she  annually  chaperoned  to  the 
Market  Leighton  bachelor's  ball. 

"The  girls  are  never  ready,"  grumbled  I\Ir. 
Cloughton,  who  would  rather  have  been  smoking 
his  evening  pipe  at  his  own  fireside  than  driving 
six  miles  through  the  snow  to  join  in,  perhaps,  one 
country  dance.  He  was  too  stout  now  for  "  figure 
dances,"  and  so  was  his  comely  kindly  wife. 
Besides,  in  the  primitive  [Market  Leighton  society, 
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married  folks  were  not  expected  to  dance.  They 
had  danced  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  dancing 
was  invented  ;  they  had  had  their  day,  and  might 
well  leave  the  floor  free  for  lads  and  lasses  who 
Avere  still  on  their  promotion. 

Two  girls  appeared  shapeless,  white-cloaked, 
white-hooded  bundles. 

"  Where's  Jenny  }  "  asked  their  brother-in-law. 

"  She  is  not  going — she  would  stay  with  papa. 
Get  in,  Lilla,  make  haste,  it  is  so  cold." 

"■  Let  me  have  time.  What  a  chaiseful  we 
shall  be.  I  don't  know  how  Jenny  would  have 
squeezed  in,  if  she  had  gone.  Thank  you,  Thomas, 
I  am  all  right  now." 

The  girls  settled  into  their  places,  and  the 
chaise  drove  away,  watched  from  the  staircase 
window  overlooking  the  road  by  Jenny's  bright 
and  unregretful  eyes.  Then  she  went  down  to  the 
parlour,  where  an  old  man  dozed  in  an  easy  chair, 
and  a  grey  cat  dozed  on  the  hearth.  It  was  a 
warm,  cosy,  red-curtained  room,  very  fresh  and 
pleasant,  with  green  walls  and  a  square  Turkey 
carpet  in  the  centre  of  the  polished  oak  boards. 
A  lamp  was  near  one  corner  of  the  table,  the  light 
falling  on    an   open   book,   which   Jenny  had  left 
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reading  to  help  her  sisters  dress.  She  did  not 
return  to  it  at  once.  She  stood  a  minute  or  so 
gazing  absently  into  the  fire,  the  old  round  mirror 
above  it  reflecting  a  sweet,  happy,  womanly  face 
half  in  shadow,  with  wavy  hair,  straight  brows, 
clear  grey  eyes,  full  firm  lips  and  chin,  and  a 
healthy  brown  complexion.  She  had  on  a  plain 
dark  dress  of  some  warm  material,  and  collar  and 
cuffs  of  snowy  linen  ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  wear  white  muslin  like  her  sisters, 
and  surpass  them  in  all  the  essentials  of  beauty  ; 
for  she  was  taller,  more  symmetrical  and  shapely 
— younger  too,  for  she  was  only  nineteen,  and 
Lilla  and  Bella  were  both  past  twenty  by  three  or 
four  years.  Of  course,  as  she  gazed  into  the  fire 
she  was  thinking  of  somebody  ;  not  of  her  father, 
though  she  loved  him  dearly,  and  not  of  anybody 
who  was  likely  to  be  met  at  the  bachelor's  ball, 
but  of  somebody  who  was  over  the  seas  and  far 
away — a  lover  plighted  and  true.  Besides  him, 
she  had  no  such  good  company  as  her  own 
thoughts. 

Jenny  dreamed  her  dreams  by  the  drowsy  fire  ; 
her  father  went  to  bed,  and  she  had  the  house  to 
herself    for    several   hours,    while   her    fancy-free 
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sisters  danced,  and  danced,  and  danced  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Cloughton  told 
his  wife,  with  a  yawn,  that  he  could  not,  and  would 
not,  stay  a  minute  longer,  and  the  girls  must  come 
away,  whether  they  were  pleased  or  not.  They 
came  away,  were  re-packed  into  the  chaise,  and, 
half  sleepy  and  half  cross,  were  landed  at  home 
about  a  quarter  to  four,  when  Jenny  refreshed  them 
with  hot  coffee  in  their  bed-room,  listened  to  a  few 
bits  of  irrepressible  gossip,  and  betook  herself  to 
her  own  pillow  just  when  the  first  sounds  of  the 
farm-men  and  horses  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
stables  and  the  foldyard. 

She  woke  with  a  great  start  as  the  clock  on 
the  stairs  struck  seven.  It  was  still  dark,  but  the 
dawn  was  creeping  over  the  rimy  fields ;  and 
before  it  was  full  daylight,  she  was  making  break- 
fast for  her  father  in  the  parlour.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished,  he  went  out  to  look  after  his 
labourers,  leaving  her  alone,  and  immediately  a 
servant  brought  her  a  letter. 

"  Master  says  it's  for  you.  Miss  Jenny." 
She  took  it  eagerly.     Letters  were  not  frequent 
events  at  Heatherby.      Jenny  had,  indeed,  but  one 
correspondent  — Harry  Gresham,  the  lover  aforemen- 
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tioned,  avIio  was  over  the  seas  and  far  away, 
engineering  in  Brazil.  A  single  glance  was,  how- 
ever, enough  to  show  her  that  this  was  no  ocean 
letter — no  letter  of  Harry's.  It  was  a  large  thick 
blue  envelope,  with  a  London  post-mark,  and  the 
address  in  a  stiff  clerkly  hand  :  "  Mistress  Jenny 
Woodhouse,  Heatherby  Farm,  Market  Leighton, 
Yorkshire."  For  her  certainly.  She  opened  it. 
As  she  read,  her  face  flushed  and  faded,  her  lips 
dimpled  all  round,  her  brows  knit  themselves  into 
ripples  of  perplexity.  What  on  earth  did  it  mean  } 
What  it  meant  was  plain  enough  on  a  second 
perusal.  Messrs.  Harding  and  Pawle  had  to  in- 
form her  that  by  the  death  of  her  godfather, 
Mr.  Richard  Standish,  mercer  and  merchant,  of 
the  City  of  London,  she  had  come  into  possession 
of  a  surprising  great  fortune.  She  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Richard  Standish,  and  had  never  heard  any 
good  of  him  in  particular.  He  had  stood  sponsor 
for  her,  but,  though  at  his  own  request,  he  had 
done  it  by  proxy,  and  from  that  day  forward  had 
forgotten  her  existence.  Why  had  he  left  her  his 
money  now }  For  a  very  sufficient  reason.  He 
had  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  leave  it  to,  and  hers 
was  the  only  name  that  occurred  to  him  as  having 
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any  title  to  his  remembrance  when,  during  the 
brief  interval  of  consciousness  before  death, 
vouchsafed  to  him  after  an  apoplectic  seizure,  his 
doctor  told  him  it  was  time  to  set  his  worldly 
affairs  in  order.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Harding,  and 
bade  him  draw  up  a  will  in  favour  of  "  that  girl 
of  Mary's — Jenny  Woodhouse,  my  god-daughter." 
By  patient  waiting  and  questioning,  the  lawyer 
learnt  some  further  particulars  essential  to  will- 
making,  and  the  will  was  duly  made  and  executed, 
and  became  his  testament. 

"Dick  Standish  courted  your  mother,  and 
always  kept  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  her," 
Mr.  Woodhouse  told  Jenny,  when  she  called  him 
in  to  show  him  her  wonderful  letter ;  "  but  she 
could  not  abide  the  shop.  He  had  only  a  bit 
of  a  place  in  Market  Leighton  then,  just  opposite 
the  church.  I  can  well  believe  he  got  on  in 
London.  He'd  a  deal  o'  push,  had  Dick  ;  and  so 
thou's  fallen  heir  to  him  for  Mary's  sake.  She 
should  ha'  lived  to  see  it." 

"  Jenny  has  all  the  luck  of  the  family,"  said 
Lilla.  "  She's  the  beauty,  and  the  clever  one,  and 
the  good  one,  and  now  she'll  be  the  fortune.  What 
are  you  going  to  do,  Jenny  .^" 
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"  This  morning  ?  I  am  going  to  have  out 
Mischief  for  a  canter  across  the  wold,  to  think 
about  it." 

"  You  girls  have  no  call  to  be  envious  of  your 
sister.  You  have  all  good  head-pieces  of  your 
own,  and  not  bad  hearts  ;  and  as  for  beauty,  hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does  ;  and  you'll  be  none 
the  poorer  for  her  being  rich.  There's  your  three 
thousand  apiece  whenever  you're  asked  for." 

"  I'm  none  envious,  father,"  cried  Bella. 
"  Jenny  deserves  all  the  good  she  gets."  And  the 
same,  said  Lilla.  Indeed,  Jenny  bore  her  advan- 
tages too  simply  to  prompt  ill-feehng.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  unselfish,  tender,  wise  hearts  in 
the  world. 

"  That  letter  will  have  to  be  answered  to-day," 
said  her  father. 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  can  wait  until  I  have  had  my 
ride." 

Mischief,  a  pretty,  spirited  (sometimes  over- 
spirited)  creature,  was  brought  to  the  side  door, 
and  when  Jenny  came  out,  equipt  to  mount,  there 
was  old  woman  with  a  little  four-year  old  lad  on 
the  watch  at  a  cottage-door  opposite. 

"Come,    kiss   me   for   luck,    Tom,  boy,"    cried 
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Jenny,"  and  the  bairn  ran  across  the  road  and 
jumped  at  her  knees  till  she  Hfted  him  up  and 
shook  him,  all  his  curls  dancing  again,  then  kissed 
him,  and  set  him  down.  He  was  a  motherless 
bairn,  a  pet  of  hers,  whom  she  fed  and  clothed  and 
taught  a  little,  who  would  grow  up  to  corduroys 
and  clumping  hobnails,  but  who  was  now  as  bonnie 
and  sweet  and  innocent  as  a  baby  born  in  the 
purple. 

Jenny  took  her  solitary  ride  over  Croxton 
Wold,  which  was  a  sheep-walk  of  Heatherby 
Farm,  and  gave  her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  full 
and  happy  play.  It  was  nearly  eighteen  months 
since  Harry  Gresham  went  to  South  America,  and 
his  engagement,  which  was  for  two  years,  would 
expire  next  summer,  if  not  renewed,  and  that  he 
would  not  renew  it  when  he  heard  her  tidings  she 
was  very  sure.  What  a  delight  it  would  be  to 
have  him  back,  coming  to  Heatherby  nearly  every 
day,  as  he  used  to  come,  and  then  to  have  him 
with  her  always. 

Mischief  stretched  eagerly  out  on  the  sward, 
where  the  snow,  scant  as  hoar-frost,  sparkled  like 
gems  innumerable  in  the  sun.  Her  canter  broke 
presently  into  a  gallop  ;  the  pace  suited  Jenny's 
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exhilaration  ;  and  when  she  pulled  up  to  a  walk, 
they  were  both  in  a  glow  and  breathless.  The 
mare  would  fain  soon  have  been  off  again,  but  her 
rider  held  her  in,  and  caressing  her  with  hand  and 
voice,  said  :  "  Quiet,  my  beauty,  quiet !  I  want 
now  to  think  soberly,  diligently,  and  piously." 
There  was  no  one  but  Mischief  to  hear  her 
soliloquy  ;  no  living  thing  in  sight  on  the  round- 
backed  swelling  wold  but  clustered  flocks  ;  patches 
of  brown  ling,  thorns  crouching  away  from  the 
north  wind,  and  black  belts  of  fir ;  and  over  all  the 
pale-blue  sky,  dappled  with  feathery-  fleeces  of 
clouds. 

Was  this  fortune  that  had  come  to  her  a  wind- 
fall or  a  godsend  }  Would  it  bring  her  blessing  or 
grieving  }  Harry  would  not  have  to  be  told  again 
that  he  must  show  means  to  keep  a  wife  before  he 
took  a  wife  from  Heatherby — that  was  a  good 
thing,  sure ;  for  what  was  hers  was  his.  She 
wished  that  her  money  had  not  come  to  her  by 
a  death ;  but  then  it  is  death  that  opens  the  door 
to  most  inheritances.  She  wished  also  that  she 
could  have  mourned  for  her  godfather  as  for  one 
she  had  loved,  and  who  had  loved  her }  But  then 
again  she  had  never  known  him,  and  it  was  not  in 
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her  to  feign  a  feeling.  Well,  it  could  not  be 
helped  or  mended  now.  God  be  merciful  to  her, 
and  keep  her  in  all  her  ways  ! 

Her  sober,  pious  thinking  drifted  insensibly 
into  tender  recollections  of  the  first  time  she  and 
Harry  met.  It  was  at  a  pic-nic  to  Rivers  Abbey, 
given  in  return  for  much  hospitality  by  the  engi- 
neers who  were  constructing  the  Market  Leighton 
line  of  railroad.  She  and  her  sisters  rode  there, 
and  Harry  Gresham  came  with  their  brother-in-law 
to  escort  them.  The  day  turned  out  wet,  so  wet 
that  the  proposed  lunch  in  the  ruins  had  to  be 
changed  for  a  dinner  at  the  inn,  and  the  ramble  in 
the  beautiful  woods  for  an  impromptu  dance  under 
a  roof  To  Harry  Gresham's  cheerful  exertions 
it  was  mainly  owing  that  the  whole  thing  did  not 
result  in  dolorous  failure.  He  was  pleased  to  say 
that  Jenny  Woodhouse  had  helped  it  off  still  better 
than  he ;  and  if  to  be  merry  over  mischances,  and 
to  dance  under  difficulties  as  if  she  thoroughly 
enjoyed  them,  was  to  be  helpful,  then  Harry  was 
right.  He  fell  in  love  with  her  that  memorable 
day.  Her  sisters  teased  her  on  her  conquest ;  and 
though  she  blushed  and  was  vexed,  yet  during  the 
week  that  followed  the  picnic  she  caught  herself 
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often  thinking  of  the  stranger  who  had  made  it  so 
so  pleasant,  and  who  was  himself  so  different  to 
Thomas  Cloughton  and  the  other  swains  agricul- 
tural who  were  the  staple  society  of  Heatherby. 

Harry  contrived  opportunities  of  seeing  her 
again,  and  found  less  difficulty  in  making  himself 
acceptable  to  Jenny  than  to  Jenny's  father.  The 
prejudiced,  old-fashioned  farmer  had  no  liking  for 
what  he  called  "  a  fine  gentleman  ; "  and  Harry 
Gresham  was  a  fine  gentleman,  polished,  airified, 
gay.  The  younger  son  of  a  good  but  impoverished 
family,  he  had  been  sent  for  his  education  to  a 
Scotch  university,  had  then  studied  assiduously 
for  his  profession  under  Brunei,  and  was  now  a 
member  of  the  institute  of  civil  engineers,  but 
without  much  business ;  and  no  private  means. 
Mr.  Woodhouse  prided  himself  on  the  stout 
yeoman  stock  he  was  come  of,  and  wanted  to 
marry  his  girls  in  his  own  rank.  His  eldest 
daughter,  in  taking  Thomas  Cloughton,  had  done 
precisely  as  he  would  have  them  all  do  ;  and 
though  Jenny's  originality  of  character  was  no  less 
patent  to  him  than  to  everybody  else  with  whom 
she  was  brought  in  contact,  he  was  still  of  opinion 
that,  for  a  husband,  she  need  not  wish  for  better 
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luck  than  her  sister.  Nevertheless,  when  Harry 
Gresham  made  Jenny  an  offer  of  marriage,  and 
she  accepted  it,  her  father  did  not  oppose  their 
engagement.  He  only  said  it  must  stand  over 
until  Harry  could  satisfy  him  of  his  ability  to  keep 
a  wife,  or  until  Jenny  was  of  age,  when  she  would 
have  her  portion  of  three  thousand  pounds  like  his 
other  girls,  and  would  be  free  to  act  as  she  pleased 
without  reference  to  him. 

This  agreement  come  to,  Harry  was  allowed 
the  run  of  the  house  at  Heatherby,  and  Jenny  had 
a  very  happy  time  of  it  for  three  or  four  months. 
She  was  one  of  those  fine  intellectual  natures  that 
rarely  crop  up  in  their  perfection  save  from  primi- 
tive societies,  and  it  was  a  merit  in  Harry  Graham 
that  he  had  discovered  her  distinction,  and  could 
appreciate  it.  Her  beauty  was  to  him  from  the 
beginning  her  least  attraction,  and  he  was  suffici- 
ently her  elder  in  years  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  feel  that  maturity  would  develop  in  her 
larger  powers  of  mind  and  greater  nobleness  and 
weight  of  character.  As  for  what  Jenny  had 
discerned  in  him,  she  had  discerned  nothing  so 
surely  as  his  loveableness.  He  had  gone  to  South 
America,  and   left  her,  a  girl   of   seventeen  ;  and 
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what  she  daily,  and  hourly,  and  instantly,  remem- 
bered was,  only  and  always,  how  much,  how  very 
much,  she  loved  him. 

Jenny's  inheritance  entailed  on  her  father  and 
herself  a  journey  to  London,  and  a  stay  there  of 
nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  murky  Christmas  weather. 
As  they  were  returning  an  incident  happened,  a 
trifle,  but  it  had  its  consequences.  They  had 
reached  the  Great  Northern  Station  early,  and, 
amongst  other  premature  arrivals,  was  a  person 
to  whom  Mr.  Woodhouse  called  his  daughter's 
attention  by  saying,  ''  Look,  Jenny,  at  that 
woman  ;  is  she  a  nun  that  has  broken  prison,  or 
what.?" 

Jenny  looked,  and  saw  a  tall  female  figure  in 
trailing  dress,  hooded  cloak,  poke  bonnet  and  long 
veil,  all  of  black — one  of  the  nursing  Sisters  with 
whom  the  world  is  growing  gratefully  famihar 
now-a-days,  but  who  were  fewer  then,  and  the 
objects  of  a  strong  and  out-spoken  popular  dis- 
trust. Jenny  smiled  and  was  interested,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  her  face,"  said  she ;  and  the  Sister 
presently  turning  to  speak  to  a  porter  about  the 
disposal  of  a  small  leather  case  which  was  all  her 
travelling  baggage,  her  wish  was  gratified. 
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And  a  very  good  face  it  was  ;  of  the  same  type 
as  Jenny's  own,  but  with  ten  more  years  of  age  and 
patience  in  it,  and,  to  Jenny's  great  surprise,  it  was 
a  face  she  knew.  She  went  quickly  forward  and 
claimed  acquaintance.  The  Sister  did  not  recog- 
nize her  at  once.  "  Do  speak  to  me  ;  you  were  so 
good  to  me  at  school,"  pleaded  Jenny,  and  then 
the  Sister  took  her  outstretched  hands,  and  seemed 
quite  glad  of  the  meeting.  A  close  goffered  border 
surrounded  her  visage,  and  broad  white  silk  strings 
were  tied  in  a  bow  under  her  chin.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  perceived  that  she  was  not  a  positive  guy  ; 
and  when  he  was  seated  opposite  to  her  in  the 
railway  carriage,  he  thought  she  was  a  very  sweet- 
looking  woman.  And  so  she  was.  Her  counte- 
nance was  the  mirror  of  a  pious  serenity  and 
contentment,  of  a  cheerful  goodness  of  heart  and 
life. 

"  I  dare  not  ask  any  questions,"  said  Jenny  just 
before  the  train  reached  Grantham,  where  the 
Sister  was  to  leave  it  for  a  neighbouring  village  in 
which  fever  was  raging. 

"  Don't  ask  any.  I  have  had  a  world  of  trouble, 
but  it  pleased  God  not  quite  to  break  my  heart, 
and  I  am  happy  now,"  was  her  answer.     As  she 
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stood  on  the  platform  after  she  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  she  looked  very  intently  at  Jenny,  into 
whose  beautiful  eyes  tears  had  risen.  "  If  sorrow 
and  care  overtake  you,  come  to  us,"  said  she.  "  We 
will  do  you  good,  and  I  think  you  would  have 
a  vocation." 

A  joyous  smile,  a  tender  blush,  flashed  and 
shone  through  Jenny's  tears  ;  she  was  thinking 
that  her  vocation  would  be  very  different  to  the 
nursing  Sister's.  She  smiled  and  blushed  too,  and 
so  they  said  good-bye ;  understanding  each  other, 
both  happier  and  better  for  the  brief  encounter. 
Mr.  Woodhouse  questioned  his  daughter  of  her 
friend  when  they  were  alone,  and  Jenny  told  him 
all  she  knew,  which  was  not  much.  The  Sister 
had  been  her  school-mother,  very  wise  and  good, 
and  very  much  above  her,  and  she  had  regarded 
her  with  an  affectionate,  serious  devotion  that  time 
and  absence  had  not  destroyed.  Her  name  in  the 
world  had  been  Cecilia  Travers  ;  she  was  Sister 
Faith  now. 

"  Well,"  said  the  practical  old  farmer,  "  I  did 
think  there'd  been  an  end  put  to  nuns.  It  seems 
I  was  wrong.  The  poke  bonnet  and  methodist  cap 
suit  yon  lady,   but  I   trust   my  Jenny  will  never 
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have  a  vocation  to  hide  her  bonny  face  in  any  such 
ugly  head-gear." 

''  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall,  father." 


There  had  been  a  hay- making  party  at 
Heatherby.  When  the  grass  was  down  was  the 
favourite  opportunity  for  asking  friends  from 
Market  Leighton  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country. 
The  weather  had  been  glorious,  the  strawberries 
abundant,  the  cream,  custards,  and  cakes  as  de- 
licious as  they  always  were  at  the  farm.  The  girls 
never  spared  their  pains  to  please  their  guests,  and 
Lilla  had  surpassed  herself — had  shown  to  such 
advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  bachelor  master  of 
Appleton  Grange  that  he  smoked  a  pipe  in  the 
garden  with  Mr.  Woodhouse  after  tea,  and  pro- 
posed himself  as  a  son-in-law  to  the  old  man. 
"You  may  take  her  and  welcome,  if  she'll  have 
you,"  was  her  father's  response.  Lilla  said  she 
had  no  objections,  but  a  gratified  blush  mended 
her  prosaic  words,  and  the  matter  was  so  far 
settled  and  known  when  the  company  dispersed 
at  sunset,  that  most  of  the  ladies,  while  driving 
home,    commended    Lilla   as    having   played    her 
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cards  extremely  well.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Appleton 
Grange,  was  reckoned  the  best  match  of  all  the 
young  farmers  in  the  Riding. 

The  girls  had  gone  in-doors,  a  little  weary,  and 
were  talking  the  event  of  the  day  over,  when  an 
unusual  stir  was  heard  in  the  entrance.  Jenny 
had  been  v/aiting  nearly  a  week  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  Harry  Gresham's  arrival,  and  she  had 
only  made  two  steps  to  the  parlour  door  when 
there  he  was — embrowned,  bearded,  with  so  much 
the  air  of  a  stranger  from  foreign  parts,  that  Jenny 
blushed,  and  hardly  looked  at  him  for  five  minutes 
after  they  had  kissed  on  their  meeting.  She  was 
altered  too,  was  grown  more  womanly  ;  Harry 
thought  lovelier  also,  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  sweeter  face. 

Lilla  and  Bella  said  to  each  other  afterwards 
that  there  had  been  an  air  of  distance  between  the 
two  that  night  ;  but  supposing  their  observation 
just,  it  had  vanished  on  the  morrow.  That  was  a 
rapturous,  golden  summ.er.  Jenny  was  buoyant, 
was  blessed.  Harry  got  an  engagement  on  the 
Pickering  Valley  Railway,  and  could  ride  over  to 
Heatherby  every  Saturday,  and  be  back  to  his 
work  again  in  good  time  on  Monday  morning  by 
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Starting  early.  Jenny  always  rose  to  make  his 
breakfast  and  see  him  off.  He  gave  himself  up 
thoroughly  to  the  enjoymeat  of  the  present  time» 
and  did  not  talk  of  any  future.  Jenny's  sisters 
speculated,  but  Jenny  said  nothing,  and  seemed 
wonderfully  well  pleased  with  whatever  was. 

When  harvest  was  over,  Lilla  was  married,  and 
a  very  gay,  happy  wedding  she  had  ;  none  the  less 
gay  and  happy  that  her  sister  Bella  found  on  the 
occasion  an  eligible  suitor  in  the  groomsman,  a 
gigantic  Scotch  laird  from  the  parts  about  Aber- 
deen. In  Mr.  Alick  Fraser  Harry  Gresham  also 
found  a  friend,  an  old  chum  of  his  university 
class :  and  the  rencontre  did  not  appear  an  en- 
tirely pleasant  surprise  to  Jenny's  lover.  Mr. 
Fraser  was  housed  at  Appleton  Grange,  and 
Harry,  who  was  staying,  as  usual,  at  Heatherby, 
paid  him  a  visit  the  day  after  the  wedding.  It 
was  the  same  evening,  when  he  and  Jenny  were  in 
the  garden  together,  that  she  first  discerned  a 
cloud  on  his  thoughts. 

"  If  you  have  a  trouble,  Harry,  tell  it  to  me, 
and  let  me  help  you,"  she  pleaded  ;  but  he  asse- 
verated by  all  the  gods  that  he  had  none,  and  that 
the  shadow  was  in  her  fancy. 
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She  was  only  too  glad  to  believe  him,  and  for 
the  moment,  she  did  believe  him  heartily.  He 
changed  his  mood,  waxed  gay — noisily  gay.  He 
snatched  a  ruddy  wreath  of  leaves  from  the 
Virginian  creeper  that  trailed  over  the  wall,  and 
sportively  making  her  bo\/  her  head,  twined  it 
round  her  hair.  He  told  her  she  was  beautiful, 
a  goddess,  divine. 

"  I'd  rather  be  only  Jenny,"  said  she,  and 
wondered  at  him.  His  frolic  was  overstrained, 
unnatural.  She  had  never  seen  him  so  absurd 
before,  and  she  could  not  help  feehng  that,  for  all 
his  loverly  speeches,  his  thoughts  were  less  with 
her,  as  the  woman  he  loved,  than  with  that  secret 
distraction  which  she  had  detected,  and  from 
which  he  was  striving  to  divert  her.  She  could 
not  respond  to  his  nonsense ;  it  rather  shamed 
her.  If  it  were  possible,  she  would  have  supposed 
that  he  had  taken  too  much  wine  ;  but  she  was 
quite  sure  that  was  not  the  case.  She  proposed  to 
go  in-doors. 

"  You  are  tired  of  me !  I  am  not  here  so 
often  that  you  need  leave  me  to  myself,"  said  he 
curtly. 

Tenny  was  amazed.     "  What  ails  you,  Harry  }  " 
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I  don't  wish  to  leave  you  to  yourself.  You  are  not 
going  to  stay  in  the  garden  all  night,  are  you  ?  It 
is  past  nine,  the  moon  has  risen  this  hour." 

"  It  is  as  light  as  day.  Well,  if  you  will  go,  go. 
I  shall  have  a  cigar." 

Dismissed  in  this  way,  Jenny  could  not  bear  to 
go,  and  she  remained.  But  Harry's  hollow  gaiety 
had  collapsed  :  he  was  moody,  angry,  but  why,  he 
would  not  say.  Indeed,  he  reiterated  that  he  was 
not  angry — that  he  had  nothing  to  be  angry  at ; 
and  almost  made  it  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  Jenny 
that  she  could  not  accept  his  denial  with  a  show  of 
implicit  credulity. 

Bella  called  from  the  porch :  "  Are  you  two 
willing  to  do  without  supper  to-night }  If  not, 
you  must  come  at  once,  or  Molly  will  clear  away." 

Harry  Gresham  had  apparently  no  desire  to 
make  evident  to  all  the  world  what  Jenny  had 
discovered  in  spite  of  him,  and  he  tried  hard  to 
be  himself  again.  But  he  could  not,  quite.  There 
had  never  before  come  any  cross  between  him 
and  Jenny,  and  he,  observant  of  her  perplexed 
silence,  became  silent  too.  Mr.  Woodhouse  looked 
from  the  face  of  one  to  the  other,  as  he  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  was  lost  in  speculation,  while  Bella 
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with  feminine  malice,  thinking-  lovers  fair  game, 
opened  wider  than  usual  a  pair  of  mischievous 
eyes,  and  pretended  to  be  excessively  cautious  in 
ministering  at  supper,,  lest  she  should  break  the 
awful  hush  in  the  room. 

When  the  sisters  adjourned  to  bed,  Bella  in- 
truded for  ten  minutes  or  more  into  Jenny's 
sanctum,  which  was  the  scene  of  her  studies  as 
well  as  of  her  slumbers,  where  she  had  her  select 
and  favourite  books,  her  writing-table,  her  read- 
ing-lamp, her  old  desk,  on  which  she  had  written 
all  her  letters  to  Harry.  Jenny  would  rather  Bella 
had  refrained  her  inquisitiveness.  She  had  never 
been  prone  to  talk  much  of  her  love  when  it  was 
happy,  and  she  had  no  temptation  to  prate  of  it 
now  that  it  began  to  be  troubled.  Bella  was  of  a 
less  reticent  nature. 

"  What  has  gone  wrong,  Jenny  } "  she  asked, 
and  when  Jenny  just  shook  her  head  and  said  she 
could  not  tell,  the  elder  sister  added  sharply :  **  It 
is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  something  has.  I 
would  have  no  mysteries,  if  I  were  you.  I  never 
half  liked  your  Harry  Gresham,  and  no  more  did 
father.  He  may  be  as  handsome,  as  gentlemanly, 
and  as  clever  as  you  please,  but  he  has  a  vicious 
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eye.  He  reminds  me  of  that  horse  of  Cloughton's 
that  bites,  that  he  can't  sell  at  any  price,  though 
he  is  such  a  beauty.  I'd  rather  Harry  had-j^?/  for 
his  wife  than  vieT 

"  So  would  I,"  responded  Jenny,  laughing  as 
she  loosened  the  coils  of  her  abundant  brown  hair. 
"  I  should  sleep  very  badly  to-night,  if  I  thought 
he  was  wishing  to  change  us." 

Bella  did  not  expect  such  an  answer.  Jenny 
had  not  her  confidential  inclinations,  and  would 
evidently  give  no  voice  to  doubt  or  fear,  supposing 
her  to  have  conceived  any  ;  and  when  Bella,  a  little 
piqued,  went  on  to  repeat  hard  sentences  con- 
cerning Harry,  which  she  had  heard  in  part  from 
others,  and  had  in  part  devised  herself,  Jenny 
interrupted  her  sternly. 

"  Bella,  there  are  some  things  better  left  unsaid. 
All  that  you  exaggerate  and  more  should  not 
separate  me  from  Harry  Gresham,  and  it  is  no\.you 
who  should  be  the  first  to  bring  such  things  to  my 
ears  !  I  don't  believe  them — no,  nor  one-hundredth 
part  of  them  !  But  if  I  believed  them  every  one,  if 
I  knew  him  to  be  for  a  certainty  the  weak,  vicious, 
ill-disposed  man  you  insinuate,  or  others  through 
you,  I  would  be  true  and  faithful  to  him,  for  the 
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chance  that  God  might  let  me  redeem  him,  and 
save  him  from  himself."  Her  voice  trembled  and 
broke  ii^o  a  passionate  sob  as  she  ceased.  Bella 
was  alarmed. 

"Jenny,  darling,  I  never  meant  to  vex  you  like 
this  ! " 

*'Go  away,  leave  me  alone!  There  is  no  com- 
fort in  you,"  and  Jenny  shut  her  sister  out,  and 
locked  the  door  on  her  own  new  and  sudden 
anguish. 

What  subtle  adder  of  suspicion  had  been  bred> 
and  had  lain  dormant  in  her  mind  until  Bella's 
tongue  roused  it  into  stinging  life  ^  Once,  just 
before  Harry  Gresham  went  to  South  America, 
her  sister  Cloughton  had  said  in  her  presence  to  a 
common  friend  :  "  Yes,  Jenny  engaged  herself  to 
him  at  the  first  asking,  without  knowing  anything 
about  him,  but  what  he  chose  to  tell  her  himself ;  " 
and  the  common  friend  replied  that  she  had  shown 
more  confidence  than  discretion ;  but,  of  course,  if 
Mr.  Woodhouse  allowed  the  engagement  it  was  all 
right ;  only  these  railway  gentlemen,  who  were 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  were  not  quite 
the  safest  and  surest  suitors  for  a  girl  to  have, 
especially  if    she   was    not   their   equal   in   social 
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position.  Jenny  had  laughed  at  the  time,  but 
when  she  remembered  it  now,  she  did  not  laugh. 
Harry  could  be  secret  with  her ;  could  put  forth 
all  his  endeavours  to  guard  himself  from  surprisal. 
He  had  proved  that  to-night,  but  he  had  done  it  so 
awkwardly,  so  almost  obtrusively,  that  he  had 
proved  himself  at  the  same  time  no  practised 
deceiver.  Whatever  his  misfortune  or  his  fault,  it 
had  only  just  come  home  to  him;  but  the  retribu- 
tive justice  was  heavy,  and  Jenny's  swift  convic- 
tion pounced  on  the  Scotch  groomsman  as  his 
doomster. 

A  whirl  and  confusion  of  fears  rushed  through 
her  mind.  A  thousand  trifles,  once  light  as  air 
and  as  meaningless,  seemed  now  seeds  pregnant  of 
evil.  She  had  been  nearly  three  years  engaged  to 
Harry  Gresham,  and  she  had  seen  none  of  his 
kinsfolk.  He  rarely  spoke  of  them,  and  never  as 
if  they  need  concern  her.  He  professed  to  make 
no  account  of  her  fortune — to  prefer  her  even 
without  it ;  and  though  she  felt  sure  in  her  heart 
he  loved  her  as  warmly  as  ever,  he  did  not  show 
himself  at  all  an  impatient  lover.  Bella  had  told 
her  his  name  was  not  in  good  odour  at  Market 
Leighton,  nor  yet  at   Pickering.  •    People  gossiped 
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of  late  nights  spent  with  cardS;  and  dice,  and 
drink,  not  in  the  nicest  company.  She  had  observed 
lately  a  reluctance  to  speak  about  him  in  her 
father  and  in  Thomas  Cloughton,  but  had  not  given 
it  a  serious  thought ;  if  Bella's  echoes  had  but  a 
tithe  of  truth,  it  was  sufficiently  explained. 

'*  But  I  will  not,  I  will  not  believe  them,"  she 
said  again  and  again,  as  her  misery  rocked  her  to 
sleep.  Harry  was  not  the  high  god  to  be  wor- 
shipped that  she  had  dreamed  in  her  innocent 
sunrise  of  passion,  but  an  imperfect  mortal,  and, 
though  erring  and  weak,  was  not  for  that  to  be 
unloved  by  her.  The  more  need  that  she  should 
cling  to  him,  and  try  to  hold  him  up. 

Molly  met  her  in  the  morning  with  an  announce- 
ment : 

**Mr.  Gresham's  ridden  over  to  breakfast  at 
Appleton  Grange  with  ]\Ir.  Fraser.  I  was  to  tell 
you.  Miss  Jenny." 

Jenny  smiled  with  an  effort,  and  was  reheved. 
She  was  conscious  of  faint  shadows  about  her  eyes, 
and  she  wanted  to  look  at  Harry  when  they  met 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as  if  no  troublous  fears 
had  perturbed  her.  Bella  pursed  up  her  lips,  and 
though  she   said   nothing  she    thought   the    more. 
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Mr.  Woodhouse  took  no  apparent  notice  of  his 
guest's  absence  ;  he  had  seen  Harry  ride  off  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  had  wished,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  it  was  for  good  and  for  ever. 

After  breakfast  Jenny  conveyed  herself  to  her 
sanctum,  fastened  the  door,  opened  the  window, 
and,  with  a  book  for  an  excuse,  set  herself  to  watch 
for  her  lover's  return.  The  book  was  a  very  old 
copy  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  had  de- 
scended from  Woodhouse  to  Woodhouse  since  the 
year  1648.  There  were  numerous  marginal  notes 
in  it,  most  of  them  of  her  grandmother's  making, 
whom  she  was  said  so  strongly  to  resemble  in  all  her 
ways  that  she  might  be  herself  re-embodied.  That 
was  wh}^  she  had  adopted  her  devotional  books, 
and  this,  her  chief  favourite,  amongst  them.  She 
had  opened  it  at  the  chapter,  "Of  the  High  Way 
of  the  Holy  Cross,"  and  suddenly  her  eyes  were 
transfixed  by  these  words  :  "  Dispose  and  order  all 
things  according  to  thy  will  and  judgment  ;  yet 
thou  shalt  ever  find  that  of  necessity  thou  must 
suffer  somewhat,  either  willingly  or  against  thy 
will,  and  so  thou  shalt  ever  find  the  Cross."  She 
read  on  :  "  Both  above  and  below,  without  and 
within,   which   way   soever   thou    dost   turn   thee. 
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everywhere  thou  shalt  find  the  Cross  ;  and  every- 
where thou  must  hold  fast  patience,  if  thou  wilt 
have  inward  peace,  and  enjoy  an  everlasting  crown. 
.  .  .  .  Thou  art  deceived,  thou  art  deceived,  if 
thou  seek  any  other  thing  than  to  suffer  tribula- 
tions ;  for  this  whole  mortal  life  is  full  of  miseries, 

and  signed   on  every  side  with  crosses But 

if  thou  trust  in  the  Lord,  fortitude  shall  be  given 

thee  from  Heaven As  for  comforts,    leave 

them- to  God;  let  Him  do  therein  as  shall  best 
please  Him." 

Jenny  rested  her  eyes  on  the  yellowing  October 
leaves  of  the  garden,  and  said  these  things  over  and 
over  to  herself  half  unconsciously.  She  did  not 
call  her  depression  presentiment ;  she  knew  sorrow 
was  on  its  way  to  her,  though  she  could  not  tell 
in  what  form  or  substance  it  would  come.  She 
sat  expecting  it,  and  striving  to  "hold  fast  patience." 
The  clock  on  the  stairs  was  striking  eleven  when 
Harry  Gresham  returned  from  his  second  visit  to 
Mr.  Fraser,  and  she  went  down  to  meet  him  in  the 
garden.  His  irritable  mood  of  the  previous  night 
was  over,  but  his  countenance  was  sullen,  and  he 
avoided  encountering  her  eyes.  She  would  not, 
however,  be  driven  away. 

VOL.  II.  39 
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"  Come  and  talk  to  me,  Harry.  Let  us  go  into 
the  summer-house,"  she  said,  and  sHpped  her  hand 
through  his  arm  with  her  wonted  gentle  con- 
fidence, "  I  see  you  have  a  weight  of  trouble  on 
your  mind,  and  who  has  a  right  to  share  it,  if  I 
have  not  ? " 

He  laughed  harshly :  "  Jenny,  tell  me,  for 
curiosity,  how  much  harm  you  have  heard  of  me  ? " 

She  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  fence  with  his 
question.  She  answered  it  at  once,  and  fully  :  "  I 
never  heard  any  harm  of  you  until  last  night ; 
then  I  was  told,  all  in  a  breath,  that  you  had  left 
debts  at  Market  Leighton  when  you  went  to  Rio, 
and  had  not  attempted  to  pay  them  since  your 
return,  and  that  you  were  running  into  more  debt 
at  Pickering  ;  also  that  you  had  lost  money  betting 
at  York  August  races,  and  that  you  play  cards 
habitually  with  the  people  who  come  about  the 
Galway  training-stables,  and  that  more  than  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  you  have  been  seen  going  home  in 
the  small  hours  the  worse  for  drink.  That  is  all  I 
have  heard:  and  much  more  than  enough,  Harry, 
of  such  mean  and  degrading  vices,  but  I  have  not 
given  my  mind  to  believe  they  can  be  yours."  She 
paused,    expecting     denial,    angry    protest.      He 
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laughed  his  short,  forced  laugh  again,  averting  his 
face  still. 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  worst  then,  though 
you  have  heard  some  exaggerated  lies.  I  don't 
owe  a  penny  in  Market  Leighton,  and  not  ten 
pounds  in  Pickering ;  I  never  lost  or  won  a  shilling 
at  a  horse-race  in  my  life ;  I  played  one  night  last 
month  at  whist  with  Herbert,  the  jockey,  and  two 
other  men,  and  lost  more  than  I  could  afford,  and 
have  never  touched  a  card  since  ;  I  had  too  much 
brandy  and  water  the  same  night,  but  as  for  drink 
in  a  general  way,  you  know  yourself  it  is  not  my 
habit  to  exceed.  I'm  defending  myself  to  you, 
Jenny— you  will  have  a  right  to  despise  me  when 
you  know  all,  but  don't  think  me  a  poorer  knave 
than  I  am."  He  turned  with  a  tormented  look, 
with  passionate,  remorseful  eyes  on  her,  as  if  his 
thoughts  had  suddenly  sprung  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  guilty  concealment  to  a  full 
view  of  the  holy  love  and  happiness  that  were 
slipping  away  from  him  for  ever. 

Jenny  met  his  confused  stare  with  pale  stead- 
fastness :  "  You  have  some  entanglement  that 
spoils  the  thought  of  our  marriage — that,  perhaps, 
makes  it  impossible  .? "     He  dropt  his  head  upon 
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his  hands  —  the  gesture  was  confession  enough 
without  words.  She  choked  for  a  moment,  then 
ralHed.  "  It  is  so  !  Then  you  must  say  good-bye 
to  me  and  go." 

He  dared  to  raise  his  eyes,  eager,  beseeching  to 
explain,  but  she  sprang  up,  all  her  countenance 
a  lovely  sunset  flush,  and  would  not  hear  him. 
"  Harry,  I  cannot  bear  it !  Let  me  go  !  "  for  he 
had  laid  his  grasp  on  her  dress,  and  snatching  it 
from  him,  she  ran  towards  the  house.  At  the 
door  she  met  Bella  coming  out,  in  tears  and  hurried 
excitement. 

"  Oh,  Jenny,  we  want  you  !  There's  little  Tom 
Spence  has  fallen  into  the  kitchen  fire,  and  burnt 
his  arm  dreadfully — do  come  and  see  what's  to  be 
done." 

The  wail  of  the  child  drew  her  on.  There  he 
was  in  Molly's  lap,  his  grandmother  and  the  dairy- 
woman  standing  scared  and  helpless,  and  he,  with 
his  martyred  arm  in  unassuaged  anguish,  struggling 
to  get  down  on  the  floor. 

"  Tom,  boy,  be  a  man  ! "  cried  Jenny,  in  a  voice 
of  cheerfulest  soothing,  and  he  came  to  her  trying 
to  hush.  She  sent  Bella  to  her  wardrobe  for 
cotton-wool,  and  Molly  to  the  store-room  for  lime- 
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water  and  oil,  and  presently  she  had  him  quieted 
and  comforted,  half  sobbing  and  half  asleep  against 
her  heart — she  had  no  time  yet  to  feel  its  aching, 
the  bairn  held  her  thoughts  fast.  She  was  silently 
thanking  God  for  him. 

Molly  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
how  the  accident  happened.  "  I  was  a-baking  o' 
chiscakes — Tom  loves  chiscakes,  he  does — an'  I 
alleys  meks  him  a  little  'un  to  hissen  ;  an'  when  it 
was  ready,  I  calls  him  across  t'  road  to  eat  it  while 
it  was  hot.  My  back  wasn't  turned  a  minnit,  when 
he  goes  to  stroke  puss,  and  down  he  comes  over 
her  agen  th'  range  wi'  his  poor  arm.  A  mercy  it 
wasn't  his  face,  or  he'd  ha'  been  misfigured  for  life  ; 
an'  that  I  was  there,  or  his  frock  might  ha'  caught, 
an'  he  been  burnt  to  death." 

"  I'll  carry  him  to  my  own  room,  and  keep  him 
there,  and  tend  him  myself,"  said  Jenny  to  the 
trembling  old  grandmother,  who  had  already  begun 
to  complain  and  wonder  what  she  should  do  with 
the  fretful  suffering  child.  "  Tell  Spence  when  he 
comes  to  dinner,  and  let  somebody  go  for  Doctor 
Porter ;  not  but  that  I  think  the  arm  will  go  on  all 
right  with  my  dressing." 

"  God  bless  you.  Miss  Jenny,  you're  gowld," 
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gasped  the  grandmother,  gratefully  relieved,  and 
upstairs  went  Jenny,  cooing  out  her  own  sorrow  in 
consolations  to  the  lad. 

When  Doctor  Porter  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  he  found  Jenny  with  Tom  in  her 
lap,  the  two  setting  out  in  grand  procession  on  the 
writing-table,  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  window, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Noah's  Ark.  The  girl's  round 
chin  rested  on  the  lad's  curly  golden  head,  and 
there  was  none  of  the  white  heart-break  in  it  that 
might  have  been  imagined.  The  doctor,  who  knew 
all  the  gossip  of  the  country-side,  and  was  every- 
body's family  friend,  greeted  her  with  significant 
words:  ''That's  right,  Jenny;  I'm  glad  to  see  it. 
The  lad  will  be  the  best  medicine  for  you." 

"  You  have  heard  then,  doctor,"  said  she.  "  I 
confess  I  don't  understand  it ;  it  has  come  so 
sudden." 

"  Thomas  Cloughton  rode  part  of  the  way  from 
Appleton  with  me,  and  gave  me  a  hint ;  but  I  can't 
understand  it  either.  Yon  Scotchman  knows  the 
tale.  It  is  no  use  bidding  you  not  grieve — women 
will  grieve  ;  but  be  doing  good  to  somebody.  Your 
own  wound  will  heal  the  faster  if  you  have  not 
time  to  keep  up  the  raw  with   constant  fretting. 
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Now  let  me  hear  how  you  have  managed  the 
arm. 

Tom  objected  to  its  being  examined,  and 
Doctor  Porter  had  seen  enough  of  the  Heatherby 
girls'  surgery  to  know  that  Jenny  could  dress  a 
burn  or  a  cut  as  skilfully  as  himself.  "  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  yourselves  prisoners  long. 
The  burn  can  only  be  superficial  from  what  you 
tell  me,  and  though  I  should  advise  your  being 
responsible  for  the  child  night  and  day  till  it  is 
well,  go  out ;  don't  stay  in-doors." 

Jenny  promised  she  would.  "  I  will  not  give 
up,  doctor.     I  will  learn  to  endure  myself." 

That  evening,  while  she  kept  her  room  on  the 
plea  of  watching  Tom,  whom  she  had  put  to  sleep 
in  her  own  bed,  Mr.  Fraser  and  Thomas  Cloughton 
came  to  Heatherby  to  break  to  Mr.  Woodhouse 
the  secret  which  Harry  Gresham  had  left  the  farm 
without  finding  courage  to  reveal. 

"  It  is  not  a  long  story,  and  I  will  tell  it  the 
plainest  way,"  said  the  Scotchman.  "You  know 
Gresham  was  at  St.  Andrews.  I  was  there  with 
him,  and  we  were  such  chums  that  twice  he  went 
home  with  me  to  Aberdeen,  and  was  received  in 
my  father's  house  as  a  son's  friend  should  be.     We 
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had  a  cousin,  Phemie  Millar,  living  with  us  then — 
six  and  twenty  she  might  be,  a  clever  woman,  and 
not  to  say  an  ugly  woman,  but  certainly  not  hand- 
some. She  took  a  violent  fancy  to  Gresham,  who 
was  but  a  boy  to  her,  and  he  showed  that  he  was 
flattered,  for  she  was  considered  a  rather  superior 
person  in  our  society,  and  he  always  preferred  a 
woman  he  could  look  up  to.  You  know  the  Scotch 
law  of  marriage  ?  A  mere  declaration  before  wit- 
nesses constitutes  a  legal  obligation.  Phemie  was 
set  on  having  Gresham  for  her  husband,  and  she 
was  so  joked  and  jeered  about  her  wooing,  that 
she  plucked  up  more  spirit  than  is  becoming  in  a 
woman,  and  demanded  that  he  should  protect  her 
from  it.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  much 
was  chivalry  or  how  much  was  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose in  him;  but  when  it  got  abroad  that  they 
were  married,  and  folks  asked  for  his  wife,  he  did 
not  deny  her.  Even  when  our  old  president 
inquired  sarcastically  if  he  must  congratulate  him, 
the  young  fool  blushed  what  was  taken  as  acquies- 
cence. Then  there  was  a  row  with  my  father,  and 
Phemie  crying  like  Niobe  because  all  the  town 
was  talking  of  her.  She  was  satisfied  to  go  without 
the  minister's  blessing,  and  one  morning  early  she 
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carried  Gresham  off  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
passed  pubhcly  for  man  and  wife.  He  did  not 
tire  of  her  sooner  than  she  tired  of  him,  and  in  six 
weeks  she  was  back  at  our  house  again ;  and  there 
she  is  at  this  hour  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health 
and  strength,  caUing  herself  Mrs.  Gresham,  and 
effectually  stopping  the  way  for  any  other  woman, 
but  as  little  of  a  wife  to  a  man  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  wife  to  be.  She  has  a  small  independence,  and 
will  never  trouble  him ;  but  he  cannot  rid  himself 
of  the  tie  she  is — not  that  he  has  ever  formally 
tried  to  do  so  ;  he  has  contented  himself  with  a 
simple  denial  that  the  tie  is  a  tie  ;  and  has  acted 
here  as  if  his  simple  denial  cancelled  it.  When  I 
learnt  from  my  friend  Ward,  in  the  spring,  how  he 
stood  with  I\Iiss  Jenny  Woodhouse,  I  wrote  him  a 
warning  which  he  would  receive  before  he  left  Rio. 
He  never  answered  it,  and  when  I  met  him  here 
the  other  day,  persisting  in  that  relation,  and 
extorted  from  him  that  he  had  made  no  confidence 
to  her  of  his  Scotch  marriage  (which  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  his  own  people),  I  gave  him  the 
choice  of  telling  his  secret  within  eight-and-forty 
hours,  or  I  would  tell  it  for  him.  I  do  not  believe 
he  realised  the  absolute  nature  of  the  impediment 
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to  his  union  with  Miss  Jenny  until  this  morning, 
when  he  came  to  beg  for  longer  grace,  and  I 
refused  it." 

"  We  are  much  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Fraser, 
I'm  sure,"  quavered  out  the  old  farmer,  who  was 
thinking  of  his  darling's  narrow  escape,  and  then  of 
her  inevitable  distress. 

"  She  was  an  odious,  designing  woman,  Phemie 
Millar,  that  she  was,  and  will  be  the  curse  of 
Harry's  life,"  cried  Bella,  with  flaming  cheeks.  "  I 
am  not  sure  he  is  to  be  so  much  blamed,  that  I 
am  not." 

"  He'd  better  not  come  across  my  horsewhip," 
growled  Thomas  Cloughton  ;  'and  then  they  talked 
the  matter  over  in  a  general  way,  with  fuller 
details  ;  but  nothing  was  added  to  its  substance. 

"  I  wish  a  good  strong  fever  would  come  and 
carry  his  wife  off,"  ejaculated  Bella  once  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion ;  and  being  reproved  by 
her  father  for  her  heat,  she  conveyed  herself  away 
to  Jenny's  sanctum  and  broke  into  her  quiet 
prayers  with  the  words  :  "  Well,  Jenny,  it  will  be  a 
comfort  to  you  to  hear  that  Harry  is  not  such  a 
bitter  black  villain  as  he  seems.  Mr.  Fraser  has  told 
us  all  about  it."     And  forthwith  she  repeated  "  all 
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about  it,"  interspersed  with  comments,  extenua- 
tions, and  opprobrious  epithets  of  her  own. 

Jenny  Hstened  without  response  until  Bella 
appealed  to  her  at  the  end  to  say  whether  Harry 
ought  to  be  so  violently  condemned  as  their  bro- 
ther-in-law Cloughton  condemned  him,  when  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  He  acted  cruelly  by  me  ;  his 
wife  I  will  not  judge." 

"  And  you  would  call  her  his  wife  ?  " 

''  Surely.  I  would  always  call  people  and 
things  by  their  right  names  ;  it  keeps  us  safer  in 
the  way  of  truth." 

"  Harry  was  very  fond  of  you — is  very  fond  of 
you,  Jenny.  I  was  the  only  one  who  saw  him 
leave.  He  looked  dreadful.  You'd  have  been 
sorry  for  him." 

**  I'm  a  deal  sorrier  for  him  than  for  myself. 
I've  no  remorse,  and  with  God's  help  I  shall  grieve 
my  grief  down.  But  he  will  be  beset  with  new 
difficulties,  and  will,  perhaps,  fall  into  worse 
teniptations.  He  shuffles  with  his  duties,  and 
palters  with  his  obligations.  He  is  weak,  and  has 
lost  a  motive  for  keeping  straight.  I  shall  WTite 
him  a  letter  to-morrow." 

"And  tell  him  that    I,    for  one,   shall  always 
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stand  up  for  him.     You  will   not  be  hard  on  him, 
Jenny?" 

"  Hard  on  him  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  feel 
to  love  him,  and  pity  him,  and  fear  for  him  as  if 
I  was  his  mother  or  his  sister  ;  and — and — I  sup- 
pose I  ought  not  to  remember  how  I've  loved  him 
for  myself.  Don't  stay  talking  any  longer,  Bella, 
lest  we  wake  little  Tom.  He  is  sleeping  sweetly 
now,  and  I  am  so  tired  myself — quite  fagged  out 
Kiss  me,  and  let  us  say  Good-night." 

Jenny  Woodhouse  neither  gave  up  nor  broke 
down ;  but  her  great  disappointment  in  Harry 
Gresham  inclined  her  thoughts  towards  that  voca- 
tion which  she  presently  adopted.  She  cared  for 
him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  they  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence, he  writing  once,  perhaps,  to  her 
thrice ;  but  they  never  again  met.  Her  sisters 
used  to  look  forward  to  what  they  called  "  better 
days  "  for  her,  and  to  wish  she  would  give  her  mind 
to  thinking  a  second  love  possible,  desirable. 
When  they  perceived  the  inutility  of  that  wish, 
they  wished  again,  as  Bella  had  wished  in  her 
wrath,  that  something  would  happen  to  Harry's 
wife  in  Scotland  to  set  him  free.     But  nothing  did 
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happen  to  that  strong-minded,  hale,  and  vigorous 
woman.  Instead,  death  happened  to  Harry  him- 
self. When  the  Pickering  Valley  Railway  works 
were  finished,  he  got  a  more  lucrative  post  on  a 
newly-planned  line  in  North  Wales,  where  the 
duties  were  very  heavy,  and  the  season  exces- 
sively cold  and  wet.  He  had  lost  Jenny  Wood- 
house,  but  her  influence  with  him  was  not  lost, 
and  he  stuck  to  his  duties  now  in  a  way  that 
would  have  fully  satisfied  her  conscientious 
soul  had  they  been  still  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
But  in  sticking  to  his  duties  he  neglected  his 
health,  and  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  reduced  him  to  such  a 
debility  and  prostration  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  office.  He  went  to  pass  the  fol- 
lowing winter  at  Ventnor,  one  of  his  sisters  ac- 
companying him  ;  and  there  he  died  in  the 
December,  three  years  after  his  separation  from 
Jenny  Woodhouse. 

When  Jenny  heard  of  his  death  she  was  at 
Kaiserwerth,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Protestant 
Training  Institution  for  Nurses,  whither  she  had 
gone,  with  her  father's  cordial  approval,  when  his 
daughter  Bella  married  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  young 
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couple  took  up  their  permanent  abode  with  the 
old  man,  who  was  getting  almost  past  managing 
the  farm.  Bella  was  naturally  mistress  in  the 
house  more  than  ever  after  her  marriage,  and  Jenny 
felt  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  on  that  vocation 
where  she  believed  her  truest  usefulness  and  com- 
fort would  henceforward  lie.  When  her  intentions 
were  declared  to  her  sisters  as  determined  facts, 
each  had  her  say.  Lilla  exclaimed  :  "  To  think 
that  Jenny,  whom  we  used  to  call  the  beauty, 
the  clever  one,  the  good  one,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  family,  should  end  by  being  the  old  maid." 

"  If  she  will  be  an  old  maid,"  added  her  sister 
Cloughton,  "  it  is  a  very  respectable  way  of  being 
one,  to  turn  her  hand  to  doing  good.  I  can't 
abide  'em  when  they  have  nothing  to  occupy  'em 
but  clicketing  and  clacketing  round  the  town  with 
their  gossip." 

**  It  is  her  own  fault,  and  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame,"  sighed 
Bella,  the  new  bride. 

"  Let  her  be,  let  her  be,"  concluded  her  father. 
"  It  will  do  her  good  to  have  a  change,  and  go 
amongst  her  own  kind.  I  saw  one  o'  the  Sisters 
that  time  we  went  to  London  about  Dick  Stand- 
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ish's  will,  and  she  looked  as  happy  as  ever  a  one  of 
you,  with  your  husbands  and  children.  I'll  trust 
Jenny  for  knowing  her  own  mind.  She  believes 
her  vocation's  from  the  Lord,  and  I'm  going  to 
believe  it  too." 


END   OF    ''jenny's   VOCATION. 


THE     HAUNTED     MERE. 


MOTHER,  the  wind  blows  chill  o'er  the  moor, 
The  sleet  drives  sharp  'gainst  the  pane. 
The  blast,  like  a  guest,  at  the  shaken  door. 
Comes  knocking  again  and  again. 


"  O  !  mother,  there's  one  on  the  bleak,  bare  wold. 

So  weary  and  worn  and  thin, 
Wand'ring  alone  in  the  bitter  cold  : 

O  !  mother,  you'll  let  her  in  ? 
For  the  winter  even  is  dark  and  drear 

While  our  home  fireside  is  bright ; 
Its  glow  shines  out  on  the  glassy  mere 

Like  a  star  through  the  stormy  night. 
O  !  mother,  that  woman  is  wan  and  faint. 

Footsore  and  hunger'd  and  ill : 
Open  the  door  to  her  piteous  plaint, 

She  may  die  on  the  snow- wreathed  hill." 
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"  Put  up  the  bolt  on  the  creaking  door, 

The  shutter  across  the  pane, 
Your  sister  darkens  my  hearth  no  more, 

Nor  eats  of  my  bread  again." 

II. 
There  presses  a  face  to  the  streaming  glass ; 

She  can  see  the  light  in  the  room  ; 
She  can  see  her  mother's  tall  shadow  pass, 

To  the  inner  chamber's  gloom. 
As  it  duskily  glows  on  the  panelled  wall, 

The  fire  looks  kind  and  clear. 
And  the  peering  eye  that  traces  it  all. 

Grows  dim  with  a  burning  tear. 

The  gleam  from  the  midnight  mere  is  gone, 

The  face  from  the  window  glass, 
And  a  step  drags  wearily,  wearily  on 

To  the  edge  of  the  deep  morass. 
The  clouds  that  flitter  across  the  moon, 

Make  shadowy  shapes  and  strange, 
And  beckon  and  waver  and  toss  and  croon 

Round  the  dim  and  darksome  Grange. 

III. 

What  misty  form  on  the  threshold  stands, 

Faltering  in  every  gust  ? 
Moaning,  and  wringing  its  ghastly  hands, 

Leaving  no  track  in  the  dust  ? 
VOL.  II.  40 
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Coming  and  going  with  soundless  tread, 
In  the  gloaming  across  the  marsh, 

When  the  moon  is  up  and  the  world's  abed, 
And  the  winds  whistle  loud  and  harsh  ? 


In  the  rusty  grate  there  is  not  a  spark, 

The  door  from  its  hinge  is  gone  ; 
The  wainscot  is  mouldy  and  damp  and  dark, 

And  shattered  the  threshold  stone. 
The  ivy  has  crept  through  the  broken  glass 

And  trails  on  the  mossy  floor  ; 
Gauntly  and  ghastly  the  shadows  pass 

In  and  out  at  the  door. 

Who  calls,  who  calls  through  the  frosty  nights, 

As  the  spring  time  comes  apace  ? 
Who  calls,  who  calls  when  the  summer  lights 

On  meadow  and  wold  and  chace  ? 
Who  calls,  who  calls  through  the  autumn  drear, 

When  the  dusk  brown  leaves  grow  thin  ? 
Who  calls  with  a  voice  of  grief  and  fear, 

"  O  !  mother,  pray  let  me  in  !" 

It  comes  from  the  mere  like  a  wailing  breeze, 

With  a  shriek,  a  sob,  a  moan  ; 
Then  dies  away  'midst  the  writhing  trees, 

With  a  curse  in  its  fainting  tone. 
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"  O  !  mother,  you'll  hear  that  heart-break  cry 

When  you  come  to  Heaven's  gate, 
And  angel  ears  are  deaf  to  your  sigh — 

'  Too  late,  too  late,  too  late  ! '  " 


END   OF   ''the    haunted   MERE. 


A    WINTER    WEDDING 

IN     THE     WOLDS. 


]'M  sorry  for  the  lasses'  disappointment, 
wife,  but  they  cmt't  go.  It  would  be 
madness  to  think  of  it.  The  phaeton 
would  be  broken  to  pieces,  if  the  grey  mare  could 
do  the  distance,  in  such  weather,  which  she 
couldn't :  and  if  we  were  to  send  into  Winton  to 
ask,  there's  not  one  of  the  inns  would  let  a  chaise 
go  out  of  the  yard  after  last  night's  fall  of  snow." 

For  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  a  blank 
silence  round  the  breakfast  table ;  Anne's  eyes 
grew  tearfully  bright,  Sophy  looked  rebellious, 
and  I  began  to  experience  a  painful  difficulty  in 
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swallowing  as  I  stared  out  of  the  window  at  the 
hopeless  prospect  of  a  great  drift,  which  levelled 
the  garden  hedge  with  the  fields  beyond,  and  went 
sloping  up  in  a  snowy  undulation  to  the  brow  of 
the  Langhill. 

**  If  a  phaeton  can't  pull  through  the  snow,  how 
will  Cousin  Mary  get  to  church  to  be  married  ? " 
proposed  Sophy. 

"  She'll  ride  as  your  father  and  mother  did  on 
the  same  occasion,  Miss." 

"  I  wore  a  plum-coloured  cloth  habit,  faced 
with  velvet,  and  sugar-loaf  buttons,  and  a  hat 
with  a  gold  band  on  it,"  said  Mrs.  Preston.  *'  I 
believe,  father,  it  was  a  morning  to  the  full  as  bad 
as  this,  was  our  wedding ;  and  yet  didn't  all  the 
folks  come  over  from  Appley  Moor  .^  To  be  sure 
they  did,  every  one  of  them  !  " 

"  And  the  road  from  Appley  Moor  to  Rook- 
wood  Grange  is  worse  than  the  road  we  should 
have  to  go,  isn't  it,  mother.?"  insinuated  Sophy. 

"  Couldn't  be  worse  than  Binks'  Wold,"  replied 
her  father ;  and  to  spare  himself  any  further 
aggravation  from  our  faces  of  reproach  and  morti- 
fication, he  marched  away,  after  his  ample  break- 
fast, out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house.     Mrs. 
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Preston  disappeared  also,  and  we  three  young  ones 
were  left  alone  to  bewail  our  disappointment. 

And  a  cruel  disappointment  it  was ;  perhaps 
more  cruel  to  me  than  to  my  school-friends,  for  I 
was  a  town-bred  girl,  only  staying  my  Christmas 
holidays  at  Ripstone  Farm,  and  never  in  my  life 
had  I  been  to  any  entertainment  more  exciting 
than  a  breaking-up  dance  all  of  girls.  The  wed- 
ding at  the  Grange  was  known  of  before  I  came, 
and  so  I  had  been  sent  from  home  provided  with 
crisp  white  muslin,  tucked  ever  so  high,  with  rose- 
coloured  bows  and  sash ;  and  only  the  Saturday 
previous,  Anne's  and  Sophy's  new  frocks  had  come 
from  the  dressmaker's,  by  the  Winton  carrier,  and 
had  been  pronounced,  with  their  sky-blue  trim- 
mings, so  pretty,  so  sweetly  pretty!  When  Mr. 
Preston  had  said  we  could  not  go  to  the  wedding- 
party,  my  first  thought  had  been  of  my  frock,  and 
when  we  came  to  compare  notes,  Anne's  and 
Sophy's  regrets  proved  to  have  taken  the  same 
direction.  With  one  consent  we  adjourned  up- 
stairs, to  indulge  the  luxury  of  woe  over  our 
sacrificed  finery,  but  that  mournful  exercise  palling 
upon  us  fast,  Sophy  and  I  found  our  way,  by  a 
swept  foot-path,  into  the  garden,  where  the  two 
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boys  of  the  family  were  constructing  a  snow-man 
of  grand  proportions.  Shovels  were  proposed  to 
us  to  help,  and  we  were  cavalierly  dismissed  to 
find  them  in  the  tool-house  for  ourselves,  when  we 
unexpectedly  met  the  foreman  at  the  door.  Sophia 
told  him  how  that,  on  account  of  the  snow,  we 
could  not  go  to  the  wedding-party  at  the  Grange, 
and  appealed  to  him  if  it  were  really  and  truly  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  it. 

"  Unpossible,  Miss  Sophy,  quite  unpossible  for 
the  pheyton  an'  grey  mear,  but  /  could  get  yo 
there,"  replied  foreman,  with  a  confidential  wag  of 
his  head. 

"  How,  John,  how  } " 

"  Why,  Miss,  I'll  tell  'ee.  I'  th'  broad-wheeled 
wagon  wi'  fower  bosses,  an'  a  tilt  ower-head.  Put 
a  mattruss  an'  plenty  o'  rugs  iv*  th'  insoide,  an' 
yo'd  goa  as  cosy  as  cosy  could  be.  Long  Tom  to 
lead,  an'  me  to  foller." 

"  I'll  ask  father  if  we  mayn't } "  cried  Sophy, 
and  away  she  flew  in  search  of  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  came  speeding  back, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  announcing  that  he  would 
see  about  it ;  so  in  we  ran  to  tell  Anne. 

"  When   father  says    he'll  see   about  anything 
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he  means  it  shall  be  done,"  replied  Anne  ;  "  let  us 
go  and  begin  packing  our  frocks  !  " 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go  to  the 
wedding-party  after  all  ?  We  were  in  exuberant 
spirits  at  our  early  dinner,  for  at  two  o'clock  we 
were  to  start.  John  and  Tom  were  fixing  the  tilt 
upon  the  wagon  then,  and  the  horses  were  eating 
double  feeds  of  corn  in  preparation  for  the  work 
that  was  before  them.  We  had  full  ten  miles  to 
go,  and  Mr.  Preston  thought  it  might  be  done  by 
six  o'clock,  when  we  should  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  warmed,  and  make  ourselves  grand  before  tea, 
at  seven. 

"And  I  expect  you'll  bring  us  word  you've 
each  found  a  beau  ;  you  too,  Miss  Poppy,"  said 
the  farmer,  addressing  me. 

"  I  think  Cousin  Joseph  will  just  suit  her,"  cried 
Sophy. 

"  As  you  lasses  always  go  by  the  rule  of  con- 
traries, perhaps  he  will.  He's  as  tall  as  a  house- 
end,  and  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post,  Miss  Poppy. 
Do  you  think  you'll  match  .?" 

I  did  not  like  the  allusion  to  my  own  brevity 
of  stature,  and  determined  to  hate  the  lanky  Joseph 
on  the  spot. 
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Dinner  was  a  mere  fiction  for  us  that  day,  and 
when  we  were  free  to  quit  the  table,  away  we 
Scampered  to  be  swathed  up.  About  Sophy  and 
Anne  I  cannot  undertake  to  speak  ;  but  for  myself, 
I  know  I  could  not  stir  a  limb  for  weight  of  cloaks, 
skirts,  boots,  and  comforters,  when  I  was  finished 
off  in  the  hall,  and  yet  I  was  in  a  breathless  state 
of  eagerness  to  be  in  the  wagon,  and  experiencing 
the  delicious  sensations  of  actually  setting  off. 
There  were,  of  course,  twenty  little  things  to  be 
done  at  the  last — the  lanterns  to  be  fitted  with 
fresh  candles ;  the  great  wooden  mallets  to  be 
found,  to  stop  the  wheels  from  slipping  down  hill 
when  the  horses  had  to  rest  going  up,  and  a  bottle 
of  rum-and-water,  to  be  mixed  for  the  refreshment 
of  John  and  Long  Tom  on  the  way. 

The  wagon  looked  quite  pictorial,  as  I  re- 
member it,  standing  in  the  slanting,  winterly  sun- 
shine, with  the  team  of  ponderous  black  horses 
which  no  other  farmer  in  the  district  could  match, 
and  the  water-proof  tilt  used  to  cover  the  loads  of 
corn  when  they  were  carried  to  the  miller  at 
Winton,  set  upon  an  arched  framework,  and  closed 
like  curtains,  back  and  front.  Inside,  the  wagon 
was    made    comfortable   with   a   mattress   and    a 
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supply  of  pillows  and  blankets,  amongst  which  we 
were  charged  to  go  to  sleep  as  we  were  returning 
home  in  the  morning.  Sophy  was  the  first  to  set 
foot  on  the  step,  but  her  father  stopt  her. 

"  Let's  have  you  in  dry-shod,  at  all  events — lift 
them  in  at  the  back,  John  ;"  and  accordingly,  like 
three  bundles  of  hay,  we  were  hoisted  under  the 
tilt,  received  our  final  messages,  cautions,  and 
counsels  ;  after  which  all  was  made  secure  in  the 
rear,  to  shut  out  the  wind,  only  a  peep-hole  being 
allowed  us  in  front,  over  the  horses'  broad  backs. 
Then  wagoner  cracked  his  long  whip,  uttered  a 
hoarse  gee-whoa,  and  the  heavy  procession  moved 
slowly  off  across  the  home-pastures. 

What  a  merry  trio  we  were  under  the  tilt ;  how 
we  laughed,  and  chattered,  and  sang !  and  only  a 
dozen  years  ago !  Lord  !  what  a  change  a  dozen 
years  can  make  amongst  the  liveliest  of  us  ! 

It  was,  I  cannot  deny  it,  a  cold  and  tedious 
journey.  Before  one-half  of  it  was  accomplished 
the  pale  sunshine  had  faded  from  the  snow,  and 
the  grey  twilight  was  coming  down  upon  the  hills 
under  a  leaden  vault  of  sky  which  promised  another 
storm  before  the  morning.  Long  Tom  plodded 
patiently  on  at  the  leader's  head,  now  cracking  his 
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whip,  now  cheering  his  horses  forward  with  a  gruff 
encouragement,  but  never  vouchsafing  a  word  to 
anybody  else.  Foreman  was  more  sociably  dis- 
posed ;  he  took  brief  rides  on  the  shafts  and  the 
front  of  the  wagon,  and  from  time  to  time  put  his 
broad  brown  face  in  at  the  opening  of  the  tilt,  and 
inquired  how  we  were  getting  on.  Before  it  grew 
dark,  there  was  a  pretty  long  stoppage  for  a  con- 
sultation, and  Anne  and  Sophy  were  taken  into 
council.  John  was  spokesman,  and  addressed 
himself  to  Sophy,  who  was  the  imperative  mood  of 
the  Preston  family,  and  ruled  many  things  both 
in-doors  and  out  at  Ripstone  Farm,  though  she 
was  only  the  younger  daughter. 

"  We've  split.  Long  Tom  and  me,  Miss  Sophy, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  you  says,  and  Miss 
Anne.  There's  two  ways  to  Rookwood,  and  Tom's 
for  going  by  t'  Scaur,  but  I  votes  for  Binks'  Wold  : — 
it's  a  stiffish  pull,  but  it's  safest.  Now,  if  we  goes 
by  t'  Scaur,  an'  we  finds  a  drift  across  t'  hollow,  as 
most  likelings  we  should,  turn  back  we  must ;  we 
couldn't  haul  through  it  nohow — an'  there's  Dimple 
Quarries — I  never  Hkes  passing  them  quarries  after 
dark." 

"Binks'  Wold,  John,"  pronounced  Sophy,  im- 
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penally;  '* we'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Scaur 
or  the  Quarries  after  daylight.  We  should  not 
be  worth  picking  up,  Tom,  if  you  drove  us  over 
the  cliff." 

Long  Tom  did  not  attempt  to  argue  the  point, 
but  cracked  his  whip  sharply,  and  again  the  horses 
moved  on  ;  more  slowly  now  than  before,  for  the 
i*oad,  such  as  it»was,  wound  circuitously  up-hill  for 
nearly  half  a  mile.  Four  times  during  the  ascent 
we  stopped  to  breathe  the  horses,  but  at  last  John, 
looking  in  on  us,  announced  in  mysterious  terms 
that  "  we  had  brokken  t'  neck  o'  t'  journey,  an' 
should  be  at  the  Grange  i'  no  time."  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  crawl  to  the  opening,  and 
look  out ;  Anne  and  Sophy  joining  me.  There 
we  were  on  the  crest  of  Binks'  Wold  :  far  as  eye 
could  see,  one  undulation  of  snow  ;  the  black 
horses,  with  their  heads  a  little  turned  from  the 
road,  smoking  in  the  frosty  air,  like  four  masked 
furnaces.  Long  Tom,  with  his  lantern,  stood  at 
the  leader's  head,  throwing  a  grotesque  shadow 
across  the  whitened  road,  and  John  clumped  up 
and  down,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  to  warm  his 
nose,  as  he  said. 

Foreman's  ''  no    time "  proved  to    be    full    an 
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hour  and  a  half ;  and  in  that  dusky  interval,  spite 
of  our  excited  anticipations,  we  all  began  to  feel 
drowsy.  At  last,  Sophy  declared,  yawning,  that 
we  must  be  nearly  there  ;  and,  looking  out,  she 
announced  the  tower  of  Rookwood  Church,  where 
Cousin  Mary  was  married  in  the  morning  ;  upon 
which,  we  all  brisked  up,  and  became  excessively 
wide-awake.  The  Grange  was  only  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  further,  and  as  Sophy  held  the  tilt  open, 
by-and-by  we  could  see  it  ;  three  long  ruddy 
shining  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  in 
the  chamber  story,  peeping  out  from  amongst  the 
great  white  trees.  Another  ten  minutes,  and  we 
stopped  at  the  gate ;  but  before  we  stopped,  we 
saw  the  house  door  opened,  and,  against  the  bright 
glow  within,  half  a  dozen  or  more  dark  figures 
appeared  coming  out  to  meet  us. 

"  Capital,  lasses !  we  were  beginning  to  think 
Uncle  Preston  wouldn't  let  you  come ! "  cried  a 
jolly  voice. 

"  He  would  have  had  hard  work  to  keep  some 
of  us,  Cousin  David,"  responded  Sophy,  and 
having  extricated  her  limbs  from  some  of  her 
most  cumbrous  swathements,  she  proffered  herself 
to  be  lifted  out  first. 
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I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  forgotten,  and 
carted  away  to  the  stables,  for  when  Sophy  and 
Anne  were  gone,  the  noisy  group  marched  back 
to  the  house  in  double  quick  time,  and  the  door 
was  just  being  shut  when  Sophy  shrieked  out, 
"  Cousin  David,  you've  not  brought  in  Poppy ! " 
and  the  young  giant  tore  down  the  path,  pulled 
me  out  of  the  wagon,  much  bedazed  and  on  the 
verge  of  tears,  carried  me  roughly  off,  and  plumped 
me  down  on  my  feet  in  the  midst  of  the  sonorous 
gathering,  crying,  in  a  voice  enough  to  blow  a 
house-roof  off,  "■  Who's  this  little  body  ? " 

The  Babel  that  ensued  for  the  next  ten 
minutes,  when  everybody  spoke  at  once  to  every- 
body else,  each  in  a  voice  big  enough  for  ten, 
united  to  the  pricking  sensation  which  I  now 
began  to  experience  in  coming  out  of  the  frost 
into  a  thoroughly  heated  house,  finished  the  pros- 
tration of  my  faculties,  and  I  remember  nothing 
more  until  I  found  myself  with  Anne,  Sophy,  and 
two  strangers  in  a  large  bedroom,  where  a  fire  of 
logs  blazed  in  the  grate,  and  a  wide-mouthed 
damsel  was  unpacking  our  white  frocks.  "  Well, 
Cousin  Mary,  good  luck  to  you ! "  cried  Sophy, 
kissing    the    taller    of    the    two    strangers    very 
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heartily  ;  "  and  you  got  all  safely  married  this 
morning,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  looked,  and  beheld  the  bride.  Never,  to  my 
recollection,  had  I  seen  a  bride  before,  and  I 
romantically  anticipated  a  glorified  vision,  quite 
distinct  in  appearance  from  all  other  womankind  ; 
but  I  only  beheld  a  large  young  person,  plump, 
fair,  and  ruddy,  with  eyes  of  a  soft  expression 
as  she  stood  on  the  hearth  with  the  light  shining 
up  into  them,  and  a  quantity  of  very  wavy  dark 
hair,  which  the  wind  in  the  hall  had  blown  all 
off  her  face  :  an  uncommonly  pretty,  attractive, 
loveable  face  it  was  ;  but  it  was  only  a  woman's 
after  all,  and  she  talked  something  about  tea- 
cakes  !     I  believe  I  was  disappointed. 

The  bride's  sister  was  Kate  ;  younger,  and  live- 
lier, at  present,  than  Mary,  though  not  so  hand- 
some. She  was  Sophy's  pedfuliar  friend  amongst 
the  cousins,  and  the  pair  now  betook  themselves 
for  private  conversation  and  the  decorative  pro- 
cess to  Kate's  room.  Mary  and  Anne  had  some 
low-voiced  chat  apart,  to  which  I  was  carefully 
deaf;  but,  when  their  secrets  were  told,  Mary, 
chancing  to  look  round,  saw  me  fumbling,  with 
benumbed  fingers,  at  buttons  and  hooks  and  eyes. 
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and  took  me  under  hand  immediately,  hugging  me 
up  in  her  warm  arms,  with  the  exclamation,  that 
the  little  mite  was  half  frozen.  I  found  her  very 
nice  and  comfortable  then  ;  better  by  far  than  any- 
thing more  angelic  and  exalted. 

We  were  not  long  in  arranging  ourselves,  and 
then  Sophy  and  Kate  being  routed  out  from  their 
retreat,  we  formed  a  procession  downstairs ;  Mary 
and  Anne  arm-in-arm,  and  I  under  Mary's  other 
wing,  and  Sophy  and  Kate  in  an  affectionate 
feminine  entanglement  behind.  All  the  cousins 
got  up  and  roared  at  us  again,  in  those  big  voices 
of  theirs,  chorussed  by  various  guests,  and  put  us 
into  the  warmest  seats  :  mine  being  a  footstool  by 
Mary  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  where  I  felt 
most  cosily  arranged  for  getting  toasted,  and  see- 
ing everybody.  And  there  were  plenty  of  people 
to  see.  It  was  a  very  long  room  in  which  we  were, 
having  on  one  side  the  three  windows  which  we 
had  seen  shining  from  the  road,  and  seats  in  them 
where  the  girls  had  stowed  themselves  in  knots, 
the  red  curtains  making  a  background  for  their 
figures,  which  was  as  pictorial  as  need  be.  The 
men  folk  were  mostly  young,  and  mostly  sons  of 
Anak,  like  the  cousins,  but  there  were  a  few  elders, 
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contemporaries  of  Mary's  father,  who  was  a  white- 
haired,  handsome  old  man ;  and  there  were  also 
several  matronly  women,  mothers  of  the  occupants 
of  the  window-seats,  and  of  the  young  men  their 
brothers.  Everybody  called  everybody  else  by  his 
or  her  Christian  name  in  the  most  friendly  way, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  was  half  over  that 
I  began  to  find  out  who  was  who,  for  such  a  cere- 
mony as  introduction  seemed  quite  unheard  of. 
To  be  sure,  Sophy  brought  up  a  long  rail  of  a  boy 
to  me  who  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  with  his 
arms,  and  said  significantly,  "  Poppy,  this  is  Cousin 
Joseph  ;  now,  Joseph,  you  are  to  be  polite  to  Miss 
Poppy ;"  but  no  civilities  ensued,  and  my  attention 
was  called  away  by  hearing  Mary  say  in  a  soft, 
half-laughing  tone,  "  George,  look  at  your  boots." 
She  must  have  meant  som.ething  else,  for  glancing 
at  the  person  whom  she  addressed,  I  saw  that  he 
had  turned  his  trousers  up  to  come  out  into  the 
snow  when  we  arrived,  and  that  he  was  now  sitting 
with  them  stretched  out  before  him  in  that  in- 
appropriate arrangement.  He  coolly  stooped  and 
put  them  right,  and  then  looked  at  Mary,  and 
smiled. 

"  Who  is  it  .-* "  whispered  I. 

VOL   11.  41 
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"  It's  George  !  "  said  she,  and  blushed  a  little, 
from  which  I  guessed  George  must  be  the  bride- 
groom—  George  Standish,  whose  name  and  de- 
scription Sophy  had  given  me  before  we  came  ; 
and  given  very  accurately.  He  was  tall,  but  not 
so  tall  as  the  cousins,  and  broad-shouldered,  but 
he  would  never  carry  anything  like  their  weight. 
Then  he  had  blue-black  hair,  beard,  and  brows, 
and  a  clever-looking  face  ;  very  broad  and  white 
as  to  the  forehead,  and  very  brown  as  to  all  below 
it.  I  had  heard  him  praised  as  a  most  kind  and 
skilful  country  surgeon,  and  the  best  rider  'cross 
country  in  that  or  any  ten  parishes  of  the  Wolds, 
and  he  looked  as  if  both  encomiums  must  be  true. 
It  was  quite  a  love-match,  everybody  said.  Mary 
might  have  married  more  money,  but  she  preferred 
George,  like  a  wise  woman.  Two  of  her  ancient 
aspirants  were  present  and  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Sophy :  old  Mr.  Jewson,  of  Harghill  Farm,  who 
was  rich  enough  to  have  kept  her  a  carriage  if  she 
would  have  taken  him  for  that  ;  and  young  Philip 
Murgatroyd,  a  man  with  a  fierce  face,  who  might 
have  been  a  melodramatic  villain,  but  was  not — 
only  a  young  farmer  with  innovating  ideas. 

The  unsuppressed    noise    did   not  cease  for  a 
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moment,  and  I  saw  the  wide-mouthed  damsel  at 
the  door  thrice  announce  tea  as  ready  before  she 
made  herself  heard  by  her  mistress  ;  but  once 
heard,  a  simultaneous  hungry  movement  took 
place,  and  Cousin  David  came  and  roared  at  me, 
"  Now,  little  Miss  Poppy,  we  will  go  in  together, 
and  you  shall  sit  by  me."  So  I  rose  up,  proposing 
to  stiffen  my  back  and  lay  my  hand  lightly  on  the 
young  giant's  arm,  as  we  had  been  laboriously 
taught  to  do  at  dancing-school,  when  I  felt  that 
powerful  mascuhne  member  encircling  me  behind, 
and  I  saw  the  biggest  boots  that  had  ever  met  my 
eyes  break  into  an  uncouth  step  to  which  I  was 
perforce  compelled  to  keep  a  measure  with  my 
own  toes  in  the  air  ;  they  only  alighted  once,  and 
that  was  on  one  of  the  boots  aforesaid,  which  they 
would  have  delighted  to  crush  into  mummy  if 
they  had  been  able. 

Finally  I  was  landed  breathless  and  shaken, 
like  a  kitten  that  a  terrier  has  had  in  its  mouth 
for  frolic  rather  than  mischief,  in  a  chair  very 
broad  in  the  beam,  which  I  was  expected  to  share 
in  part  with  my  big  cavalier,  for,  long  as  was 
the  table,  each  individual  of  the  company  took  up 
so  much  room  that  hardly  was  there  found  accom- 
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modation  for  all.  But  at  last  everybody  was 
shaken  into  place,  and  the  business  of  the  hour 
began.  And  a  most  weighty  business  it  was.  My 
eyes  have  never  since  beheld  such  a  tea  ;  a  cold 
sirloin  of  beef,  ham  boiled  and  ham  frizzled,  game 
pie  and  game  roast,  and  every  kind  of  tart  and 
cake  that  the  ingenuity  of  cook  with  unlimited 
materials  could  devise.  Cousin  David  swiftly 
supplied  me  with  provisions  for  a  week,  and  then 
Cousin  Joseph,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  me,  hospitably  wished  to  add  more,  on 
which  Cousin  David  leant  across  and  said,  "No 
poaching  on  my  manor.  Master  Joseph  ;  attend 
you  to  your  left-hand  neighbour.  Now,  Miss 
Poppy,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  pretty  little  wing 
of  this  partridge," — which  he  did,  and  then  took 
the  rest  of  the  bird  to  his  own  share. 

It  vanished  quickly,  as  did  an  extensive  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  the  other  good  things,  and 
notwithstanding  continuous  relays  from  the 
kitchen,  the  table  presently  showed  signs  of  de- 
vastation. The  bride  and  bridegroom,  Anne,  and 
Sophy,  were  out  of  my  sight,  but  directly  oppo- 
site, with  Cousin  Kate  dividing  them,  were  two 
young   men,  one  fair,   florid,  and  with  curly  pate. 
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called  Dick,  the  other  dark,  with  long,  straight, 
black  hair,  and  a  most  lugubrious  countenance, 
called  Bob  Link.  Yet  if  that  lugubrious  coun- 
tenance had  not  much  signs  of  mirth  in  itself,  it 
was  the  cause  of  mirth  in  others,  for  he  never 
opened  his  lips  but  all  those  within  hearing  of 
him  laughed.  Bob  Link  was  a  medical  student 
with  Mr.  Standish,  and,  as  Cousin  David  explained, 
a  regular  wag. 

Tea  was  a  prolonged  ceremony,  and  w^as  only 
ended  by  the  shrill  sound  of  a  violin,  when  some- 
body cried,  "  Come  ! "  and  again  Cousin  David 
executed  his  pas  de  terrier,  wdth  me  in  his  hand, 
down  the  broad  stone  passage  until  we  came  to 
the  Grange  kitchen,  which  was  a  vast  place  with 
an  open  raftered  roof,  now  hidden  under  garlands 
of  Christmas  green,  and  a  white  flagged  floor 
which  was  cleared  for  a  dance.  It  looked  so  bright 
and  gay  !  Such  a  mighty  fire  of  logs  roared  in 
the  chimney,  wide  as  an  ordinary  room,  with 
cushioned  settles  in  its  arched  recess  ;  the  great 
dresser  glittered  with  metal  trenchers  and  tankards, 
glinting  back  sparkles  of  light  from  the  little  oil 
lamps  which  had  been  ingeniously  mixed  amongst 
the  evergreens,  where  they  shone  like  glowworms. 
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My  young  toes  tingled  to  begin,  and  when  the 
fiddles  and  other  instruments  of  music  tuned  up 
in  a  frolicsome  country  dance,  the  swains  began  to 
pick  out  favourite  partners.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom stood  top  couple,  and  I  don't  know  who 
came  next,  for  while  I  was  hoping  and  fearing 
whether  anybody  would  ask  me.  Cousin  David 
arrived  and  spun  me  up  to  the  end  of  a  long  rank 
of  girls.  The  fiddles  started,  and  Sophy  shrieked 
out  franticly,  "  Now,  Poppy,  Poppy,  be  ready  !  It's 
hands  across  and  back  again,  down  the  middle  and 
up  again — Cousin  Mary  and  David,  and  you  and 
George  Standish  ! "  and  then  away  we  went ! 

We  shall  never  dance  a  country  dance  like 
that  again !  Cousin  David  emulated  his  royal 
Hebrew  namesake,  and  I  should  have  thought  him 
a  delightful  partner  if  he  would  not  quite  so  often 
have  made  me  do  my  steps  on  nothing.  That 
was  glorious  exercise  for  a  frosty  winter's  evening, 
and  made  all  our  cheeks  rosy  and  all  our  eyes 
bright. 

When  that  set  was  finished,  curly  Mr.  Dick  came 
and  asked  me  to  dance  the  next  with  him,  which 
I  did,  and  then  to  the  tune  of  ''  Merrily  danced 
the  Quaker's  wife,  and  merrily  danced  the  Quaker," 


Bob  Link  was  my  partner.  That  medical  youth 
had  missed  his  vocation  in  not  going  as  clown  to 
a  circus,  for  the  grotesquerie  of  his  actions,  and 
the  inimitable  solemnity  of  his  visage,  kept  every- 
body in  roars  of  laughter  all  through  his  per- 
formance, and  we  never  had  to  meet  and  take 
hold  of  hands  that  he  did  not  address  me  with  some 
absurd  speech  that  made  me  peal  out  just  like  the 
rest.  I  never  sat  out  once.  It  was  great  fun. 
We  had  the  "  Lancers,"  in  which  everybody  was 
perfect,  and  common  quadrilles,  and  sarabandes, 
and  one  or  two  tried  a  waltz,  but  country  dances 
were  the  favourites,  and  there  the  elders  joined  in. 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Preston  danced,  and  old  Mr. 
Jewson,  who  chose  me  for  his  partner,  and  took 
snuff  at  intervals  through  the  set,  and  nodded  his 
wig  at  me,  but  never  spoke. 

Just  before  supper  somebody  called  out  for  a 
game  of  forfeits,  and  "  My  Lady's  Toilet "  was 
fixed  upon.  Do  you  know  how  to  play  "  Lady's 
Toilet .''  "  It  is  an  old-fashioned  game  that  all  our 
revered  grandmothers  played  at,  though  exploded 
in  polite  society  now,  but  I  daresay  it  still  survives 
at  wold  weddings.  And  this  is  the  way  of  it.  Each 
person  in  the  company  chooses  the  name  of  some 
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article  of  a  lady's  dress,  and  all  sit  round  the  room  in 
order  except  one,  who  stands  in  the  middle  with  a 
trencher  which  he  begins  to  spin  on  the  floor,  sing- 
ing out  monotonously — 

My  lady  went  to  her  toilet, 
In  her  chamber  so  pretty  and  neat, 
And  said  to  her  damsel  Oyelet, 
'*  Bring  me  my  bracelet,  sweet." 

And  then  the  person  called  Bracelet  must  dash  in 
and  catch  the  trencher  before  it  ceases  to  spin,  on 
the  penalty  of  a  forfeit,  which  may  be  glove, 
handkerchief  or  what  not.  All  the  forfeits  are 
kept  until  the  close  of  the  game,  and  then  the 
penalties  are  exacted. 

This  part  of  the  game  is  generally  considered 
the  most  amusing,  for  the  penalties,  as  at  Rookwood 
Grange,  are  generally  the  most  whimsical  and  ridicul- 
ous that  can  be  devised.  Bob  Link  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  sentencer  on  this  occasion,  and  when  I  saw 
what  he  inflicted,  I  began  to  quake  for  myself,  as  I 
remembered  the  one  white  glove  of  mine  that  lay  in 
the  confiscated  heap  before  him.  He  took  up  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  began — "  Here  is  a  thing,  and  a 
very  pretty  thing,  whose,  let  me  know,  is  this 
pretty  thing  t "     Curly  Mr.  Dick  acknowledged  it, 
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whereupon  he  was  ordered  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor 
and  repeat  the  following  absurd  lines : — 

Here  lies  the  length  of  a  long,  lazy  lubber, 

And  here  must  he  lie 
Till  the  lass  he  loves  best  comes  and  kisses  him. 

There  seemed  every  chance  of  his  continuing  to 
decorate  the  floor  all  night,  for  in  spite  of  his 
touching  and  laughable  appeals,  of  course  no  one 
went  near  him  ;  so,  at  last,  up  he  sprang,  and 
catching  Cousin  Kate,  he  kissed  her ;  Kate  not 
testifying  any  reliable  signs  of  wTath,  but  only 
knitting  her  brows,  while  her  eyes  and  lips  laughed. 
Then  lanky  Cousin  Joseph  was  ordered  to  "  bow 
to  the  wittiest,  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and  kiss  the 
lass  he  loved  best,"  all  of  which  ceremonies  he 
performed  before  one  and  the  same  person — namely, 
Cousin  Sophy,  who  was  unfeignedly  indignant 
thereat — Cousin  Joseph  always  testified  for  her  a 
loutish  but  most  sincere  and  humble  admiration. 
Another  young  man  had  to  sing  a  song,  which  he 
did  in  the  dolefulest  manner,  ending  each  verse 
with  an  unsupported  chorus  of  "  If  we  fall,  we'll 
get  up  again,  we  always  did  yet  !  "  which 
was  every  word  of  the  ditty  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish.    Then   I   saw  my  own  poor    little  glove 
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drawn  out,  and  Mr.  Bob  Link  repeated  his  incan- 
tation— "  Here  is  a  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing, 
whose,  let  me  know,  is  this  pretty  thing  ? "  and 
when  I  quivered  out  that  it  was  mine,  he  said, 
"  Oh  ?  Httle  Miss  Poppy,  it  is  yours,  is  it  ?  Well, 
then,  you  must  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
under  that  green  bush  you  see  hanging  down,  and 

spell  opportimity  with  Mr.  David "  I  thought 

I  could  do  that,  being  well  up  in  dictation-class  at 
school,  so  when  cousin  David  laughing  took  me 
off  to  the  public  station,  where  the  penalty  was  to 
be  performed,  I  began  breathlessly — "  0-p  op, 
p-o-r  por ;  "  when  he  cried,  "  No,  no,  that's  wrong  ; 
I  must  teach  you,"  and  bending  down  his  face,  he 
was  actually  proposing  to  kiss  me  between  each 
syllable,  when  I  flung  up  one  of  my  little  paws  and 
clutched  his  hair,  ducked  my  own  head  down, 
finished  the  word,  broke  loose,  and  scurried  back  to 
my  place  in  much  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to 
record  the  feat,  while  Cousin  David,  in  the  midst  of 
a  shout  of  laughter,  cried  out  ;  '''  You  little  vixen ! " 
while  I  asseverated  vehemently,  "  I  spelt  it,  I  spelt 
it,  I  spelt  it ! "  in  answer  to  an  outcry,  that  it  would 
not  do,  and  I  must  go  back  again.  I  would  not  do 
that,   however,  and  Cousin    David   came   and    sat 
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down  by  me,  feeling  his  nose  reproachfully,  and 
saying,  "  She  scratches  !  "  and  I  had  scratched  him, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it  ;  but  Curly  Dick  said  it  was 
all  for  love,  and  that  he  had  seen  me  hide  the 
handful  of  hair  I  had  torn  off  David's  pate,  that 
I  might  carry  it  off  home  to  have  it  made  into 
a  locket. 

Before  the  forfeits  were  well  paid,  supper  was 
ready,  and  in  spite  of  my  ill-usage.  Cousin  David 
would  be  my  cavalier  again ;  he  was  a  good- 
humoured  young  giant,  very  like  his  sister  Mary, 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  triumphant  over  him, 
in  spite  of  his  size,  after  my  recent  exploit,  and 
when  he  talked,  I  talked  again  in  my  little  way, 
except  when  I  was  listening  to  the  healths  being 
drunk,  and  thanks  returned,  after  the  country 
fashion  at  marriage  festivities.  Cousin  Mary  was 
in  her  place,  with  George  Standish  beside  her,  and 
I  saw  her  give  a  little  start  and  blush  when  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Standish  "  were  coupled  together, 
but  of  all  the  fun  to  me  old  Mr.  Jewson  was  now 
the  greatest.  He  never  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips, 
which  he  did  pretty  frequently,' without  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  sentiment :  "  May  the  man  never  grow 
fat  who  wears  two  faces  under  one  hat !  "  or  some- 
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thing  of  a  similar  character,  and  on  the  name  of  an 
individual,  who  was  not  popular  in  the  district, 
being  mentioned,  he  drank  again,  prefacing  it  with, 
"  Here's  a  porcupine  saddle  and  a  high  trotting 
horse  to  that  fellow ! "  to  which  several  responded 
with  gruff  "  Am  ens  !  " 

Supper  did  not  last  so  long  as  tea,  and  when  it 
was  over,  some  one  said  Cousin  Mary  and  George 
Standish  were  going  home,  and  when  most  of  us 
returned  to  the  kitchen  and  parlour,  they  disap- 
peared ;  Mary  going  upstairs  with  her  mother, 
sister,  and  cousins  to  make  ready.  But  we 
watched  the  start  from  one  of  the  windows,  where 
we  had  drawn  the  curtains  back.  The  moon  was 
up,  and  the  wind  had  broken  and  scattered  the 
clouds,  so  we  saw  them  mount  their  horses,  for 
they  had  three  miles  to  ride,  and  David  and  Joseph 
were  to  set  them  part  of  the  way.  In  the  midst 
of  a  chorus  of  "  good-byes,"  and  "  God  bless  you, 
Marys,"  they  rode  away,  Mary  never  looking  up, 
that  I  could  see,  from  the  moment  her  husband 
had  lifted  her  into  the  saddle  ;  but  I  don't  think 
she  was  crying.  Her  mother  cried  though,  but  not 
long  ;  the  duties  of  hostess  soon  dried  her  tears^ 
and  she  was  busy    trying  to  set   us    all    dancing 
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again,  while  Curly  Dick  marched  up  and  down  the 
room,  trolling  out  a  love-song  in  the  mellowest 
voice  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard. 

There  were  more  dances,  and  more  games,  and 
then  the  cousins  returned  frosty-faced  and  livelier 
than  ever  to  join  us,  and  so  we  went  on  and  on, 
the  hours  slipping  by  uncounted,  until  a  message 
came  from  Long  Tom  that  our  time  was  up,  and 
he  was  wanting  to  take  his  horses  home. 

So  there  was  the  re-swathing  against  the  cold 
to  be  done,  and  then  our  grand  team  came  creaking 
to  the  gate,  and  the  dark  figures  poured  out  into 
the  snow  again  ;  our  hands  were  shaken,  and  the 
cousins  all  kissed  in  a  cousinly  way,  as  good-nights 
were  said.  Then  Cousin  Joseph  lifted  Sophy  into 
the  wagon,  and  somebody  else,  who  had  been  very 
constant  all  night  at  Anne's  elbow,  did  the  same 
kindness  for  her,  and  Cousin  David,  before  I  was 
aware,  had  hold  of  me. 

"  Now,  Miss  Poppy,  you  are  going  to  give  me 
a  kiss,  I  know,"  said  he  persuasively,  to  which  I 
responded,  "  No,  I  was  not."  ''  Then  I  shan't  let 
you  go  without ; "  and  immediately  he  took  unfair 
advantage  of  his  strength  to  the  extortion  of  half- 
a-dozen,  and  then  put  me  carefully  into  the  wagon. 
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"Are  you  cross,  Poppy?  If  you  don't  like  to 
keep  Cousin  David's  kisses,  give  him  them  back 
again,"  said  Sophy,  and  then  foreman  looked  to 
see  that  all  was  right,  Long  Tom  cracked  his  whip, 
and  away  we  went  through  the  dark  and  frosty 
morning.  Three  struck  by  Rookwood  church  clock 
just  as  we  passed  it. 

After  a  little  gossip  over  the  events  of  the 
evening,  we  began  to  be  drowsy,  and  dropt  off, 
one  by  one,  into  the  sound  sleep  of  youth  and 
health,  waking  no  more  until  Mr.  Preston's  jolly 
voice  greeted  us  from  his  bedroom  window,  with 
"  All  safe  and  sound,  lasses } "  Then  we  were 
bundled  in-doors,  and  set  down  to  hot  coffee,  and 
an  early  breakfast  by  the  kitchen  fire,  after  which 
we  pronounced  ourselves  as  fresh  as  daisies  ;  had  a 
good  ducking,  re-dressed,  and  were  ready  to  help 
in  finishing  off  the  great  snow-man,  when  the  boys 
came  down.  Ah  !  we  can't  dance  six  hours  on  end 
now,  take  a  nap  in  a  wagon,  and  make  a  snow-man 
after  it  with  unwearied  zest !  That  trio  under  the 
tilt,  that  merry  trio,  will  never  in  this  world  meet 
again.  Lively  Sophy  is  under  the  sod,  and  quiet 
Anne  with  father  and  mother,  brothers,  and 
husband,  is  far  away  over  the  seas,  leading  a  new 
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life  in  a  new  country  ;  and,  as  for  Miss  Poppy,  in 
recalling  the  merry  days  when  she  was  young,  she 
sees  so  many  shadows  amongst  the  living  figures, 
that  if  the  winter  wedding  in  the  wolds  could  come 
again,  half  the  dancers  on  the  floor  would  be  only 
dim  and  doleful  ghosts, — 'Tis  a  dozen  years  ago ! 


THE   END. 
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